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PREFACE 

Like all textbooks of elementary college rhetoric published 
during the past few years, this manual combines a minimum 
of theory with a maximum of practice. It differs from other 
books in three particulars : 

(1) More emphasis than usual is laid on the value of fresh- 
man rhetoric as the medium of general mental discipline. Such 
chapters as those on note-taking (fll), textbook study (V), 
and recitation (VI), undertake to apply the principles of men- 
tal efficiency to college work without distinction of subject. 
The freshman sorely needs instruction in the use of his mind 
as a thinking machine. Mathematics is supposed to perform 
this function in the curriculum, but so far as the writer's ob- 
servation goes, it is not so studied as to improve the ordinary 
student's general powers of application. The ability to study 
books is fundamental in higher education. Rhetorical instruc- 
tion may surely be made to contribute to this end. 

(2) This book aims to provide a far larger amount of mate- 
rial for practice than most works of the sort. There are about 
seven hundred original subjects for themes, essays, and written 
exercises. By relieving the ordinary student of the irksome 
and often valueless labor of thinking up subjects of his own, 
time is released for more careful writing and revision. Full 
liberty of choice outside these lists will of course be allowed by 

CO teachers in many cases, but they will be spared the task of 
suggesting topics to students who are without preferences. 

(3) In the selection of essay subjects much care has been 
CO taken to include topics of general interest and intrinsic value. 
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iv PREFACE 

In particular, the series of civic subjects suggested in the 
Appendix for use in connection with Chapter II, the series 
based on English history and the biographical topics in Chap- 
ter XVIII, are believed to be valuable additions to a freshman 
course. 

Since the book is designed to be used in connection with 
Woolley's Handbook of Composition, or some similar com- 
pendium of grammatical details, little space is given to defects 
in sentence structure and other matters adequately treated by 
Woolley. The attention of teachers is called to the Suggestions 
to Teachers at the end of the Appendix. 
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FRESHMAN RHETORIC 

CHAPTER I 

SIMPLE EXPOSITION OF FAMILIAR SUBJECTS 

Quod est, eo decet uti ; et quicquid agas, agere pro 
viribus. — Cickro. 

Use what powers you have ; and whatever you work 
at, work at it as hard as you can. 

Language an attempt at communication. — To be under- 
stood is the first test of good speaking and good writing. 
Language is primarily articulate sound which conveys thought 
from one mind to another. It is an attempt at communica- 
tion. If the attempt fails because of poor voice, defective 
articulation, false syntax, or misuse of words, the speaker alone 
is responsible. If it fails because of the partial deafness, the 
inattention, or the ignorance of the hearer, the speaker may be 
blameless, and his language above criticism, but he has failed 
notwithstanding. In other words, language in its earliest and 
principal use is purely social; not self-expression only, but 
self-impression upon others. It would be well for students of 
rhetoric to hold all their work up to this test : to inquire in all 
cases of imperfect transmission of their thought whether there 
be not a fault in the transmitter, rather than to assume that 
the trouble lies with the receiver or the connecting line. To 
speak clearly is to be understood by all normal hearers who are 
willing to listen. The same test may of course be applied to 
the later and more artificial form of language which appears as 
writing. If the speech-sounds come to be represented — how- 
ever absurdly — by conventional signs called letters, and these 

appear as black marks on paper, designed to convey thought to 
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2 FRESHMAN RHETORIC 

the brain by the eye rather than by the ear, then anything that 
retards the translation of black marks into thought is a barrier, 
a fault, a want of clearness. Poor spelling, defective punctua- 
tion, careless handwriting, even pale ink, things formal and un- 
important in themselves, become vital when they block the way 
from mind to mind. 

Now it is plain that when one is speaking to his brother, or 
writing memoranda for his own exclusive use, he may mumble 
his sounds and scribble his letters without limit ; almost any 
hint of words will give the clew. The tones in which a student 
in his room rehearses formulas or definitions, the penmanship 
of his diary, are not communication at all, and are of no conse- 
quence to the world. They are of consequence to him, how- 
ever, because they tend to weaken good habits and form bad 
ones. Therefore in all discussions of good speaking and writ- 
ing we may safely disregard the exceptional private uses of lan- 
guage and deal with it as having always a social aim. That 
aim is to place A's thought in B's mind. 

The relation of correctness to clearness. — Until telep- 
athy becomes an ordinary means of human intercourse, this 
transfer of A's thought to B's mind can be best managed by 
strict obedience to logic and to custom : to logic, in those rules 
of syntax and paragraph structure which depend on the laws of 
thought ; to custom, in all matters of spelling, pronunciation, 
punctuation, capitalization, and other formal details, as well as 
in the values of words and the anomalies of inflection. Clear- 
ness, that is to say, involves two kinds of correctness, correctness 
of thinking and correctness of form. The one is permanent, the 
other transient; the one endures from age to age, the other 
changes like the fashions of building or of dress. 

An illiterate man may speak with great vigor, perfect clear- 
ness, and shocking incorrectness. He has achieved communi- 
cation, but he has offended the ear and fractured the parts of 
speech. For this the peasant or the laborer is freely pardoned, 
because his life has furnished no better models. When, on the 
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other hand, the young men and young women on whom society 
has bestowed twelve years of costly education attempt to substi- 
tute for the English language a slovenly jargon and a misspelled 
and illegible script, they need not expect equal consideration. 
If in some points of English syntax and spelling correctness 
means following an irrational custom of the race, it is still the 
business of learners to conform. The scholar may criticize the 
anomalous usage of shall and vrill, but he knows enough to 
follow it. To reverse the consecutive vowels in receive may be 
a trivial offense, while to make the same blunder in spelling 
deity is grotesque and inexcusable. In short, while there are 
gradations of incorrectness, from the scholar's slip to the dunce's 
folly, no standard short of the best usage will do for learners. 

Clearness and correctness, then, are scarcely to be separated 
in this study. One fault in a careless sentence may prevent the 
understanding of it, another may merely label it as the work of 
an ill-trained writer or speaker. Both are blemishes in the 
language of a college student, hindrances to his success in 
college and afterward. The slipshod recitation, the slovenly 
notes, the childish string of sentences linked together with and, 
all bear witness to incompetence or disrespect — disrespect to 
one's fellows, disrespect to that fine inheritance of society by 
which the treasure of antique wisdom and the commerce of 
human thought are preserved. 

Clearness and correctness can be attained by all. — 
Any normal youth of eighteen with the usual schooling can 
master, if he has not already mastered, reasonable clearness and 
correctness in language. To this no exceptions need be ad- 
mitted ; and no more than this is demanded in the first term of 
freshman rhetoric. It is true that language has far more 
difficult problems than mere clearness and correctness. To 
speak or write so as to win interest, attention, sympathy, con- 
viction, delight, is to practice a fine art. Attainment here is a 
matter of degree. All may achieve some success in this art of 
using speech to communicate pleasure as well as understanding. 
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Those least gifted with imagination may improve surprisingly 
under proper guidance. Yet it is only fair to admit that in 
any group of students there will be some who will never go far 
along this path. Their talents lie elsewhere than in using 
words to convey feeling, to interest and to inspire. These 
artistic uses of language will be scarcely touched upon in the 
first half of our course ; not that they should be neglected in 
the composition work from the very beginning, but that cor- 
rectness and clearness should be made to seem possible for all. 
Therefore no student may say of any assignment, "This is 
not for me; I never could write well." The required tasks 
in this book call not for talent, but for industry; and in- 
dustry will achieve all that the teacher, the college, or the 
world demands. 

The problem of simple exposition. — First of all, can the 
freshman say what he means ? Can he tell what he knows ? 
To ask him so early in life to tell what he does not know 
would be rather hard on him, and useless besides. But on a 
familiar subject he should certainly be able to put the right 
word in the right place, which is a fair definition of correctness. 
Let us see what this involves. 

The first step : a tentative division. — Suppose such a 
simple case as the explanation of American currency to an 
Englishman. Shall one begin with the copper cent, and pro- 
ceed in the order of ascending value to the bills of highest 
denomination ? This will give a mere list of ten coins and bills 
of ten denominations. Or shall the division be fivefold, dealing 
in separate groups with the four metals and the paper cur- 
rency ? These purely formal divisions are no sooner conceived 
than rejected. We try again. May the silver and copper 
coins be combined in one group as fractional currency, and the 
bills and gold from the dollar upwards in another? In that 
case, what about the silver dollar, now scarcely current in 
Eastern cities but universal in the West? The position to be 
given to it will depend on the question whether the English- 
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man intends to travel beyond the seaboard. (Notice that we 
have already ceased to consider the matter abstractly, and have 
begun to test everything by its bearing on the practical purpose 
of the explanation, which is to help out a puzzled gentleman 
from London.) 

The second step : a mental inventory. — After we have 
considered briefly the problem of dividing the subject in a 
general way, it becomes evident that before we can decide upon 
that we must know more fully what the subject really involves. 
Therefore we begin asking ourselves all sorts of questions about 
currency. Some we can answer, and some we cannot ; but we 
jot them all down as memoranda for further consideration. It 
will not do to let these thoughts go roving through the mind, 
forgotten as fast as they are displaced by others. Every one 
must be written down, without regard to order. We shall 
be able in a few minutes to catalogue the present contents of 
our minds on the subject of the currency , shall produce, in fact, 
a kind of mental inventory, the value of which will presently 
appear. 

For example, what importance is to be attributed to the gold 
coins, particularly the little circulated $2.50 piece, in view of 
the fact that the Englishman handles gold daily at home, and 
"will hardly see it here except in a bank or on the Pacific Coast ? 
The speaker, to whom gold is a rarity, associated with prizes 
and holiday gifts, may fail to adapt himself to the point of view 
of the Londoner, who is never without his sovereign purse. 
Moreover, to an American a bill is a bill, and the distinction 
between silver certificates, gold certificates, government notes, 
and national bank notes is more or less mysterious. Does this 
distinction make any difference to the Englishman 1 Only if he 
is interested in our national finance, or if he should happen to 
have some bills left in his pocket when he boards the steamer 
for Liverpool. In the latter case there might be several 
shillings difference to him between American gold certificates 
and national bank notes. Again, does he need to be guarded 
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against taking Canadian silver? That depends on the city. 
Or against counterfeit money ? That depends on the kind of 
people he deals with. Will he be fastidious enough to complain 
of our dirty bills, and wonder why they are not sent to the 
Treasury as soon as soiled ? Will he be interested in the pro-* 
posed reduction in the size of bills, or the coinage of half-cent 
and three-cent pieces ? Will he admire the new gold coins, the 
Lincoln cent, or the buffalo nickel ? 

The third step : selection of material according to pur- 
pose. — As the process of making a mental inventory continues, 
we begin more and more to consider at the same time the 
choice or rejection of points; and the determining factor is 
always the needs of the imaginary hearer. Will it be expedient 
to urge upon him the superiority of a decimal currency to his 
own cherished «£. s. d. 1 Probably he will not see it, any more 
than he will admit the absurdity of the circulation in his own 
country of two coins so nearly alike as a half-crown and a 
florin. But there will be points that he will wish to know — 
tips, for instance. Knowing that an English porter is often 
satisfied with threepence, the British traveler may tempt fate 
by offering a nickel tip in New York. He may as well learn 
once for all that a nickel is of no use any more except for 
street-car fares and newspapers. On the other hand, it will be- 
welcome news that a half-dollar tip will often do as much here 
as a half-crown in England. 

Evidently we are getting into all sorts of interesting questions 
as the result of our British friend's trouble in counting his 
money. It seemed a simple matter, too simple to be worth talk- 
ing or writing about. There was nothing to say ; now there is 
too much to say. We thought we knew all about it, but we 
find ourselves on doubtful ground when we attempt to explain 
the difference between the security of our national bank notes 
and the notes of the Bank of England. Currency appeared to 
be a very dull topic, devoid of human interest — that is, another 
man's currency — until all sorts of whimsical, funny things 
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began to crop out, like the anatomy of the several American 
eagles, the controversies about the motto, " In God we trust," 
and this absurd business of the tips. Where could one begin ? 
one thought with a yawn when the subject was named. Where 
can one stop ? one exclaims now, as he searches his pockets for 
the suddenly interesting dollar. How did it all happen ? 

This surprising curiosity about common everyday money is an 
example of what is bound to happen when wide-awake people 
begin to ask questions. A five-year-old boy can ask more 
questions of his father about a pair of trousers, and why they 
are as they are, than all the tailors in ten states can answer. 
Before he gets through, there are two or three comic essays on 
trousers struggling for utterance in his fond parent's brain. 
So with the money. It is all a matter of division, analysis, 
partition, scrutiny, challenge. However wooden the subject 
may appear, one has only to chop up the block, and whittle 
every chip till the shavings begin to curl ; then it is time to 
touch a match and see the whole thing blaze up. 

We had two or three formal divisions of our currency, which 
were good enough to stimulate thought ; but when we began to 
consider which was most consistent and logical, it turned out 
that mere consistency and logic were riot all that the case 
called for. There was something more to be considered : the 
use to which the information was to be put. The division 
must depend on that. One kind of Englishman might like the 
copper-nickel-silver-gold-paper series. Another would simply 
wish to know if all the bills in his wallet were full legal tender, 
and how to avoid being cheated in small change. Two points 
are enough for him. Furthermore, being uncertain which kind 
of British subject we were to deal with, we queried various 
points that might have to be omitted because of lack of interest 
or lack of time. Many were not mentioned at all which could 
be brought in. Theoretical completeness might require the 
inclusion of the $500, $1000, and $10,000 bills. Caution 
might dictate a warning against smooth silver and light gold coins. 
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If we had wandered a step from the narrow limits of the money 
now in circulation, we might have had to write a whole chapter 
about obsolete currency, the three-cent silver piece, the old 
greenbacks, the trade dollar, and a dozen other clearly irrelevant 
matters. Putting in what belongs in, and canceling what is 
not clearly pertinent, we should have left a sufficient list of 
sentence-topics to make a good five-minute talk or 600-word 
theme. 

The fourth step : arrangement of material according to 
purpose. — Such a revised list of topics would still be in most 
confusing disorder. Division, subdivision, inquiry, addition, 
rejection, choice, must be followed by the equally important 
steps of arranging and proportioning the material. Putting in 
all that belongs in and leaving out all that does not will result 
in what may be called unity, oneness. Putting together the 
things that belong together will give a certain orderliness that 
may be called coherence — that is, if you put the right pieces 
together, they will stick. A joint that is fairly close even with- 
out glue is desirable; but when it is fitted, some rhetorical 
glue iu the shape of adverbs, demonstratives, and reminding 
phrases will help to make a tight job. 

The fifth step: determining proportion according to 
purpose. — Even yet, however, the thing may be top-heavy or 
lopsided if one-fourth of the subject occupies two-thirds of the 
space. That little matter of the proper tip for a hotel bell boy 
or a Pullman porter might easily get us so excited that we 
should forget about the paper money altogether. After all, 
the main thing the man from London needs to remember is that 
the dime is nearly a sixpence, the quarter a shilling, the half a 
florin, the $5 bill a little more than a pound and a little less 
than a guinea. The important thing is to get these principal 
units clear in his mind. The right proportion or emphasis 
will prevent our dwelling on trifles and slighting the big things. 

So far not a line of the theme is written, but there has been 
a good deal of useful labor. The plan of exploration that 
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we have followed has had five distinct stages, which may be 
reviewed as follows : 

Preliminary Analysis op American Currency 

I. Various divisions tried, e.g. : 

A. Copper, nickel, silver, gold, paper. 

B. Fractional currency, gold, and paper. 

C. Commonest coins and bills, rarer coins and bills. 

D. Dime, quarter, $6 bill, as representing the sixpence, 

shilling, and pound ; other sums' multiples of these. 

II. The mental inventory ; an examination of the entire con- 
tents of the mind on the possible phases of American currency 
from the foreigner's point of view ; resulting in the consideration 
of such points as : 

A. His comparison of our system with his own. 

B. His most probable mistakes. 

Q, His possible suspicion of our paper money. 

D. His possible curiosity about finance, coin designs, etc. 

HI. The selection of points for unity, including : 

a 

A. Exclusion of unnecessary points, and 

B. Addition of essential matters previously omitted from 

the inventory. 

IV. The arrangement of points for coherence. 

V. The classification of points for emphasis, determining : 

A. Their relative position, and 

B. Their relative space. 

At this point we may well note that we have got all this out 
of our own heads by centering attention, first ou the currency, 
and then on the Englishman. We asked ourselves first what 
he knew about American money, and then what he did not know 
but should. An audience was before us even as we imagined 
our speech. That was our salvation : without it we could 
hardly have written a page ; with it we could write a dozen. 

The imaginary auditor and the written inventory as 
aids. — The first rule for self-examination of this sort, which 
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must precede all writing that is not based on outside sources, is 
to imagine an auditor, an interviewer, an examiner, who wishes 
to make an inventory of our mental possessions. The second 
rule is to put something on paper to look at. It does not much 
matter what, at first. The brain demands the double stimulus 
of writing — the muscular action helps thought — and of see- 
ing something to add to or subtract from, something to agree 
with or differ from. Let it be a tentative division of the sub- 
ject, a list of questions, a mere column of indiscriminate catch- 
words just as they flash across the consciousness* With a large 
sheet of scratch paper * and a soft, sharp pencil, one can begin 
to think. The main point is to get enough gravel out of the 
pit so that when it is sifted one can throw away the undersized 
stuff, and still have plenty left to make a good stiff concrete. As 
a rule, poor freshman writing can be traced to lack of material. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon this process of self- 
examination or mental inventory for the young student of com- 
position. Experienced writers may do without it, as they may 
do without the written outline which follows it ; but as long as 
poverty of material remains his chief difficulty, the freshman 
must take the inventory every time. His chief need is to have 
plenty of ideas to select from and to arrange. The only known 
way to get them is to dig for them. The truth is that the first 
and most difficult step in writing and speaking is choosing a sub- 
ject, and the second is finding out what one has to say. The 
first of these two difficulties is solved in this elementary course 
by the assignment of topics and the offering of long lists from 
which a choice may be made. The other difficulty is one that 
no textbook or teacher can remove. A man must meet it for 
himself. 

There is something very absurd about the plight of a fresh- 
man who sits with a blank sheet of theme paper before him, 

> 

1 Long sheets of yellow foolscap, ruled, put up in what stationers 
call a " legal pad," can be had very cheaply, and are excellent for such 
work. Large sheets, like a blackboard, have the advantage of showing 
many points side by side for easy comparison. 
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chewing his penholder, and trying in vain to begin an essay in 
its finished form without preliminary written memoranda. He 
is like an architect who attempts to make a careful scale drawing 
for a client without a single rough freehand sketch as a point of 
departure. Freshman rhetoric involves a study of the means by 
which we can properly stimulate our own brains, galvanize them 
into action. Two of these means have been sufficiently illus- 
[ trated above : the imagined party of the second part at whom 
j the whole thing is aimed, and the help which hand and eye can 
j give the brain by writing catchwords and questions as a basis 
i for selection and arrangement. 

I The sixth step : making an outline. — Not until the mind 

I is full of possible material and possible methods of treatment 
I can a good outline be made. The process is as follows : The 
; scratch paper inventory now contains a long list of words, 
phrases, questions, from which some points have been omitted 
(canceled by a line drawn through them, not erased) and to 
which others have been added. It contains also several pos- 
sible divisions of the subject. The first step in making the 
outline from the inventory is to select a final division, to super- 
sede the tentative divisions hastily jotted down at the beginning. 
In the matter of the currency we now see that a practical 
rather than a formally complete division is needed, because of 
the fact that the Englishman is not an investigator of our 
finance, but merely a patron of our railways and hotels. We 
have our choice of two bases of division, ours and his: the 
dollar, with its fractional parts and its multiples, or the 
quarter and the $5 bill, chosen to represent his shilling and 
pound. If the inquiring visitor be a man of any adaptability 
at all, he will try to think in our units while he is on our shores, 
though he will need constant mental comparison with his own. 
Therefore we select that division of the ten coins and the many 
kinds of bills which will give him the least trouble — the divi- 
sion which he will make between his change purse and his wallet, 
with the dollar as the dividing line. 
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A Trial Outline 

I. The dollar our unit — equals four shillings. 

A. Silver certificate (paper) . 

B. Silver dollar (not common in Eastern cities). 

II. Fractional currency : 

A. Silver : 

1. Half-dollar. 

2. Quarter-dollar. 

3. Dime (tenth dollar, Lat. decimus, Old French 

disme) . 

B. Nickel : five-cent piece. 

C. Copper : cent (hundredth, Lat. centum). 

III. Multiples of the dollar : 

A. Paper : 

1. Bills in common use, easily changed, $2, $5, $10, $20. 

2. Larger bills, used chiefly in banks and large pay- 

ments, not easily changed except in banks, $j50, 
$100, and higher. 
J5. Gold, the standard, but not very common in ordinary 
Eastern circulation, $2.50, $5, $10, $20. 

This division ignores the distinction between the different 
kinds of bills in circulation, on the ground that a traveler will 
be satisfied to know that they all rest on the national credit 
and are received at par anywhere. Another omission is of 
more consequence. The division takes no account of the many 
questions concerning the use of currency in travel which our in- 
ventory led us to consider. Therefore we must regard this 
whole classification of coins and bills as only a part of the com- 
plete outline, which after some thought emerges as follows : 

The Final Outline 

I. American currency has the advantages of a decimal system : 

A. In handling and counting the currency itself, and 

B. In mental and written computation of sums of money : 

1. Addition and subtraction, and especially 

2. Multiplication, division, and percentage. 
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II. The currency consists of ten coins and various forms of 
paper money : % 

A. The dollar, unit of the system, either 

1. Silver certificate (paper), or 

2. Silver dollar (not very common in Eastern cities). 

B. Fractional currency, of three metals : 

1. Silver : 

a. Half-dollar. 

b. Quarter-dollar. 

c. Dime (tenth dollar, Lat. decimus, old French 

di8me). 

2. Nickel five-cent piece. 

3. Copper cent (hundredth dollar, Lat. centum). 

C. Multiples of the dollar : 

1. Paper: 

a. Bills in common use and easily changed, $2, $5, 

810, 820. 

b. Larger bills, used chiefly in large payments, not 

easily changed except in banks, $50, 8100, and 
higher. 

2. Gold : the standard, but not very common in ordi- 

nary eastern circulation, 82.50, 85, 810, $20. 

III. Comparison of American with English currency is easy. 

A. In reckoning small transactions the quarter-dollar may 

be compared with the shilling ; thus 

1. An ordinary luncheon costs two to three shillings ; 

2. A Pullman berth costs eight or ten shillings a 

night. 

B. In larger sums, divide dollars by five to get pounds ; e.g. 

a New York policeman receives £280 a year ($1,400). 

C. Special coins for special purposes differ from the corre- 

sponding values in England. 

1. The smallest tip is a dime. 

2. A hotel waiter or a Pullman porter expects from a 

quarter- to a half-dollar. 
8. But the street-car fare for almost any distance with 

transfer privileges is only a nickel ; and 
4. Many newspapers cost only a cent. 

A fourth division may be added dealing with precautions 
against mutilated silver, Canadian coius in certain cities, and 
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possibly light gold pieces and counterfeit bills. Or one may 
choose to touchy on the old and the new designs of the several 
coins and bills, proposed changes, and the like. Such topics 
are clearly less essential than the three treated. If time is 
limited, they must be omitted ; but they and a dozen other in- 
teresting points remain in reserve if time and space permit. 
The student no longer fears inability to fill four pages or five 
minutes. He is more likely to overrun the limit. Hence the 
selection and arrangement, for unity and coherence, as shown 
in the outline, must be followed by an assignment of space or 
time to each division for emphasis. Roughly speaking, it may 
be estimated that I should have not more than one-fifth of the 
space. II and III may each have two-fifths, or II may have 
rather more than III. But if the Englishman has already handled 
our money for a week or two, II will be briefer and III longer. 

The form of the outline. — Such a plan is called an 
analytical outline, because it represents an analysis of the sub- 
ject into its logical parts (see Woolley, Rules 293-303). It 
is sometimes written in single words or phrases, sometimes in 
complete sentences throughout. In dealing with simple, con- 
crete subjects, the phrase is often sufficient, while a phrase 
outline on such a subject as " Intellectual Tolerance " would 
be vague and useless. In all phrase outlines the implied pred- 
icates should be perfectly obvious ; if they are not, the phrase 
is inadequate, and a verb should be supplied. 

Note the form in which the outline is written on the page. 
Its grand divisions are written the full width of the page, and 
numbered I, II, III. The subdivisions of these are indented 
and lettered A, B, C. These in turn are subdivided into num- 
bered sections, 1, 2, 3 ; and the process, if necessary, is carried 
one step farther to the a, b y c. Divisions of the same order of 
importance should be equally indented. If a division runs 
over a line, the second line should begin no farther to the left 
than the first ; in other words, only the grand divisions with 
Roman numerals are written the full width of the page ; every- 
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thing else is indented. The reason for requiring a uniform 
method of numbering and spacing is that the relative impor- 
tance of a point may be instantly seen by its notation and its 
distance from the margin — this for the guidance both of the 
writer and of the instructor. 

Paragraphing. — In the case of a short composition the 
principal divisions are likely to coincide with the paragraphs. 
An ordinary paragraph in modern English exposition varies 
from 150 to 300 words, averaging perhaps 200, which is equiv- 
alent in ordinary handwriting to about a page to a page and 
a third of theme-paper, or in ordinary speech to about a minute 
and a half or three-quarters. Therefore a 600-word theme or 
a five-minute oral exposition will have not. less than three nor 
more than four paragraphs. Paragraphs much longer than 
250 words are used in expository writing by many good writ- 
ers, but for short practice pieces written in college this is a 
suitable maximum. 

A paragraph in exposition or argument is a coherent group 
of sentences dealing with one distinct phase of the subject, and 
slightly separated from those other paragraphs which precede 
and follow. This separation in thought is indicated in writing 
and printing by indention, in speech by a pause and a change 
of tone. A careful speaker will unconsciously mark his para- 
graphs just as unmistakably as a writer. While the analytical 
outline is not intended primarily to indicate the paragraphs, in 
a threefold or fourfold division for a short composition it fre- 
quently will serve that purpose. Even in the currency outline, 
if II is to occupy as much as half of the space, it may be best 
to assign II A and II B to one paragraph, and II C to an- 
other, treating the paper money more fully than the plan 
indicates. In longer outlines for more extended compositions, 
the three to five principal divisions will seldom be limited to 
single paragraphs. In such essays the paragraphs will more 
often coincide with subdivisions (see Woolley, Rules 183- 
190, 196-208). 
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Choosing a subject for the first exposition. — We are 
now ready to test the application of these methods of securing 
unity, coherence, and emphasis in a short exposition. A sub- 
ject may be chosen from the following list, or from others sug- 
gested by the instructor or the student. It must be (1) concrete, 
not abstract — relating to things that are tangible, visible, or 
at least familiar, not to theories or arguments ; (2) already 
known to the student, not based on reading undertaken for the 
purpose ; (3) simple enough to be capable of treatment in 600 
words ; (4) complex enough to permit threefold division, not a 
mere paragraph subject. The topic " Value of Higher Educa- 
tion " is unsuitable for the first reason, " Construction of the 
Gatun Locks" for the second, " Plant Diseases and Parasites" 
for the the third, "The Manufacture of Tin Cans" for the 
fourth. Further, there are to be no themes on the construction 
of simple objects, such as " How to Build a Canoe " ; nor on 
the rules of a game, such as " How to Play Hockey," for the 
reason that in such essays the order of treatment is determined 
in advance, and the student is not called upon to exercise choice 
in either materials or arrangement. The following subjects are 
offered as suggestions : — 

Subjects for First Exposition 

1. Precautions against Residence Fires. 

2. How to Read a Newspaper. 

3. Developing a Young Orchard. 

4. Running a Furnace. 

6. Heating Systems for Residences. 

6. The Proper Care of a Motor Car or Boat. 

7. The Lighting of Residences. 

8. The Lighting of Factories. 

9. Essentials of a Model Dairy. 

10. Dust. 

11. Eye -Strain. 

12. Camping Outfits. 

13. Teaching a Boy to Swim. 

14. Appropriate Picture Framing. 
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15. Stencil Work. 

16. How a Stranger can spend a Day in the City of ... to 
the Best Advantage. 

17. The Most Desirable Residence Districts in . . . for People 
of Moderate Means. 

18. Sailing a Boat. 

19. Comparison of Cooking with Gas and with Coal. 

20. Sanitary Precautions in the Village Home. 

21. Trout Fishing. 

22. New Methods of Street Lighting. 

23. Effective Planting of a Small City Lot. 

24. A Model Kitchen. 

25. Equipment of a High School Chemical Laboratory. 

26. Simple Work in Copper and Brass. 

27. How a Linotype Machine Works. 

28. Spraying Fruit. 

29. Planning Meals for Economy and Nutrition. 

30. Training for Distance Running. 

31. The Equipment and Management of a Playground. 

32. An Amateur Wireless Outfit. 

33. Different Types of Vacuum Cleaners. 

34. How to Avoid Taking Cold. 

36. The Transmission Gear of a Motor Car. 

36. Fireless Cooking. 

37. Making a Fire without Matches. 

38. Vacant Lot Gardening. 

39. The Best Paying Variety of Apples. 

40. Sleeping Porches. 

41. Explanation of a Speedometer. 

42. A Modern Steam Laundry. 

43. Care and Recharging of Storage Batteries. 

44. Good Walks or Rides near the City. 

45. Drainage on the Farm. 

46. The Ventilation of School Buildings. 

47. Simple Cement Work on the Farm. 

48. Duties of a Department Store Salesman. 

49. Simple Taxidermy. 
60. The Care of the Teeth. 

The purpose of this assignment is to develop the power of 
analyzing a simple, familiar subject so as to reveal its unsus- 
pected possibilities. With this purpose in mind each member 
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of the class is to choose a topic and make first a preliminary 
division, then a rough inventory of all possible points bearing 
on it, then a selection by cancellation and addition, then a 
second more satisfactory division into groups, and finally an 
analytical outline in three or four parts. The method illus- 
trated above in the development of the currency theme should 
be closely imitated. In each case the reader for whose benefit 
the subject is to be explained is to be thought of as an intelli- 
gent person who knows something, but not much, about the 
matter. One will not undertake to explain the care of a motor- 
car to a person who has never seen the inside of one, but to 
the son of a man whose father or friend has owned a car a few 
days. Camping outfits will be discussed with the inexperi- 
enced camper ; model kitchens with people who have worked 
in kitchens that are not models. This principle will govern in 
the selection, arrangement, and emphasis of the material. 

The outline should be first worked out in a rough draft; 
then it should be copied for submission to the instructor. The 
words "Introduction," "Body," and " Conclusion" are not to 
appear as separate divisions of the outline (see Woolley, Rules 
296, 297). When the outline is complete, it should give an ade- 
quate idea of the contents and method of the proposed exposi- 
tion. It will cover from one to two pages of theme-paper, 
allowing for the necessary indention of all the subordinate divi- 
sions. The .student should forget his high school habits of 
outline making, study the rules and examples above given, and 
follow them closely. 

Oral exposition. — Pending the return of the analytical 
outlines with the instructor's criticisms, some of the students 
may be called upon to give before the class a five-minute oral 
exposition of the subjects chosen. In all such exercises the 
speaker should stand at the front of the room, without notes, 
and address the class as his audience. He may illustrate his 
talk with a hastily drawn diagram on the blackboard, sketched 
as he speaks, provided his exposition does not become a mere 
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pointing to lines, and is properly introduced and concluded in- 
dependently of the diagram. Explanation of an object which 
can be held in the hand, as in the subject " How to Bead a 
Newspaper," may be accompanied by pointing to the object to 
enforce particular statements, but the object should be laid 
aside for the conclusion. 

The importance of gesture. — Natural gesture should be 
employed, such as pointing to parts of the room in a talk on 
lighting or ventilation ; the two-hand gesture with parallel 
vertical palms to illustrate length or breadth; the one-hand 
gesture with palm downward to indicate height ; rotary or rec- 
tilinear motion to illustrate mechanical subjects ; and others 
which will suggest themselves. For the very reason that oral 
exposition of concrete subjects almost demands gesture, it 
should precede oral discussion of theories, ideas, relations. 

The fundamental importance of liberating the hauds and arms 
from the tyranny of pockets and self-consciousness does not 
arise from the rules of elocutionists, or even from the need of 
movement to relieve the monotonous appearance of a gestnreless 
speaker. It has a deeper meaning, a meaning that affects the 
speaker himself far more than it affects the teacher or the 
hearer. We think and speak more freely when we cease to 
restrain our motor impulses — in other words, when we allow 
our muscles to contribute to expression. Gesture as an orna- 
ment belongs to elaborate and highly artificial forms of speech 
such as declamation and acting ; gesture as an interpretation of 
thought to aid the audience in following the discourse is an 
important but difficult accessory of formal public speaking ; 
but gesture "as a liberation of the speaker's own personality, a 
release from the muscular constraint and rigidity which bind his 
mind as well as his body, is essential to all free utterance. 

When one stands before an audience, however informally, if 
the hands are not hidden in the pockets or behind the back, 
they sometimes actually hinder thought until the speaker lets 
himself go. Then he surprises himself by pointing, or counting 
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off a series with the right forefinger on the left palm, or picturing 
some verb of motion with an instinctive two-hand gesture. It 
is because the first step in this emancipation of the mind from 
the body is to furnish other employment for one of the hands 
that a piece of chalk, or a pointer, is so potent in loosening the 
tongue. Teachers of elocution may succeed by mechanical 
drill in getting men to put in premaditated gestures at specified 
points in a memorized piece ; but only the student himself can 
learn what is of infinitely more worth to him, this lifting of the 
self-imposed ban against movement. To some it comes 
suddenly like a revelation, to others gradually and imperfectly. 
No student can afford to neglect so important a means of 
augmenting his merely vocal means of expression. 

Proportion in oral exposition. — In these five-minute oral 
expositions unity and coherence should be insured by the pre- 
viously prepared analytical outline. A proper emphasis, how- 
ever, will hardly be maintained unless the time is carefully 
proportioned. It is difficult for any speaker to estimate time 
without a timepiece before him ; and even then the constant 
calculation from the starting point is apt to distract attention 
to the minute hand of the watch or clock. A five-minute 
sandglass on the de3k has the obvious advantage that a glance 
shows when one's time is half gone, or when the last minute 
gives the signal for the concluding sentences. However marked, 
the time must be carefully divided and completely utilized. 
No student should be allowed to speak much more or much less 
than the allotted period. Such training in the power to work 
within assigned limits is of the utmost importance in all prac- 
tical speaking and writing. 

After an oral exposition the questions to be answered by the 
class are as follows : 

Check List for Oral Exposition 

1. Did the speaker properly announce his subject? 

2. Did he stick to it and complete it? (Unity.) 

3. What were his principal points (three or four)? 
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4. Were the points properly arranged and connected? (Co- 
herence.) 

5. Was there a proper distribution of time? (Emphasis.) 

6. Was there any lack of clearness? At what point? To 
what was it due? 

7. Were there any errors of grammar? 

8. Were the sentences well formed? 

9. Were any words mispronounced? 

10. Was the talk in general effective and interesting? 

Sentence structure. — Bafore the writing of the essay based 
upon the outlines already made, the subject of good sentence 
structure should be called to the attention of the class. Those 
same principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis which govern 
the composition and the paragraph govern also the sentence. 
The following rules in Woolley should be studied and made the 
basis of recitation : 24, 72-75, 97, 221, /, g, 230, 231, a, b; 
the definitions in Appendix B of the terms sentence, clause, con- 
junction, simple sentence, complex sentence, compound sen- 
tence ; together with exercises xxxvi, lxxiv, and lxxvi in Ap- 
pendix A. 

The one thing aimed at in this assignment is to make clear 
once and for all what the class should already know as to tho 
unity of the sentence. Commonest of all sentence faults in 
freshman writing are (1) the writing of phrases (lacking predi- 
cates) as sentences (Rule 24), and (2) the improper coordination 
in a compound sentence of ideas which should be subordinated 
in a complex sentence (Rule 97). The distinction, in the 
punctuation of a compound sentence, between a simple con- 
junction and a conjunctive adverb is also apparently unknown in 
high school English (Rules 221, /, and 231, b). Neither of 
these faults is to be regarded as a matter of a formal and arbi- 
trary punctuation. They arise from careless thinking, not from 
careless writing. Persistent correction in class of faulty sen- 
tences chosen from the themes seems to be the only way to 
arouse an instinctive sense for logically complete sentences. 

Upon the return of the outlines to the class the next assign- 
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ment is the writing of a 600- word theme based upon them. In 
this task the first point is, of course, to maintain that unity and 
coherence of ideas which it is the object of the outline to 
insure. Beyond this, however, the writer should center his 
attention upon sentence form. The time to di> this is not 
in the first draft, which should be written rapidly, if possible 
at one sitting. Slow, laborious writing is never to be recom- 
mended, but laborious revision before copying is indispensable. 
This revision should cover an enlarging range of subjects as 
the term progresses. At present it should include at least the 
following points : 

Check List for Revision op Rough Draft 

1. Do the paragraphs coincide with the real divisions of the 
subject ? 

2. Is any paragraph (except an introductory or transitional 
paragraph, Woolley, 190, 191) shorter than 150 words, or longer 
than 250 ? The number of words in each paragraph should at first 
be actually counted ; later the writer will learn to estimate in 
accordance with his handwriting and the size of paper used. A 
paragraph that is too short must be developed, or combined with 
another if pertinent to it, or omitted. A paragraph that is too 
long must be shortened by omissions, or divided. 

3. Does every group of words punctuated as a sentence contain 
a finite verb ? 

4. Does any compound sentence contain two or more clauses 
joined by simple coordinating conjunctions without punctuation 
(comma or semicolon) ? See Woolley, 221, /, 231, c. 

5. Does any compound sentence contain two clauses joined by 
a conjunctive adverb, such as "so" or "then," without the in- 
dispensable semicolon (231, b) ? 

6. Does any compound sentence contain ideas so distinct that 
they should be stated in separate simple sentences ? 

7. Does any compound sentence contain ideas of which one is 
so clearly dependent upon the other that the sentence should be 
complex (Rule 97) ? 

8. Are any two successive simple sentences so closely connected 
in thought that they should be combined in a complex or com- 
pound sentence ? 
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Care in copying. — After revision of the rough draft in 
accordance with these tests, and correction of all misspelled 
words, the theme is to be copied. Errors arising from haste 
in copying should be detected by a final reading. Missing 
commas should now be supplied, omitted words interlined 
above a caret, inadvertently repeated words canceled or altered. 
In its final form the essay is supposed to be the very best the 
writer can do, and no excuses based on carelessness or haste 
are valid. Not what one meant to write, but what one actu- 
ally turns in, is the te3t in a newspaper office, in business, in 
every department of practical life. A college man should get 
above the pleading of gool intentions as a defense for errors. 
He should ha willing to accept responsibility for a piece of 
written work precisely as it stands, since, unlike oral composi- 
tion, it is capable of revision and correction. Typewriters are 
not to blame for bad punctuation or missing letters. Fountain 
pens should not be charged with deliberate or malicious falsi- 
fication of the writer's intent in matters of commas and capitals. 
To get a thing exactly right before it is turned in as complete 
is the business of every man who hopes to become efficient. 
Even then, there is plenty left to learn. 

Oral exposition after writing in full. — Those students 
who are called on to speak in class after the fiuished exposition 
has been written should, not attempt to reproduce the precise 
phraseology of the theme, except in the carefully framed key- 
sentences of the several paragraphs. They will find that the 
experience of writing has so quickened the mind that extempore 
speaking is easier than speaking from a mere outline. Many 
experienced public speakers write in full upon the subjects 
which they are to treat, but do not attempt to memorize or to 
read. The writing has so stimulated the mental associations 
connected with the subject that words and sentences come with 
little effort. Such speakers, if they have any outline before 
them, sometimes prefer not a detailed analytical outline but a . 
paragraph outline made up of key-sentences. Such an outline 
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on the subject of " Precautions against Residence Fires " would 
be somewhat like this : 

A Key-Sentence Outline 

1. Precautions against fire must embrace the origin of fires, 
the conditions of their rapid spread, the means of extinguishing 
them at the start, and the means of escape for tenants. 

2. Most residence fires start from careless use of matches, 
gasoline and kerosene, open-flame gas burners, overheated fur- 
naces, and defective electric wiring. 

3. The rapid spread of small fires is chiefly due to the ignition 
of inflammable hangings or rubbish, or to the unwise opening of 
doors and windows which creates a draft. 

4. Chemical fire extinguishers are the best means of checking 
small fires at the start, together with smothering by means of wet 
blankets or rugs, tearing down blazing hangings, and cutting off 
draft. 

5. Escape of tenants should be made possible by suitable stair- 
ways, fire escapes above the second floor of frame buildings, and a 
knowledge of the proper way to pass through smoke. 

Other speakers, if intending to use notes, would prefer to put 
the same material into a form more readily adapted to catch the 
eye, such as this : 

' Matches 

Gasoline and kerosene 
Open-flame gas burners 
Overheated furnaces 
Defective wiring 

,(and so on). 



2. Origin of residence fires 



From such an outline, written on a single sheet of paper or 
on five library cards, a speaker can talk for five or for thirty 
minutes with equal ease, proportioning his development of sub- 
topics to his time. The same speaker would have much more 
difficulty if his only preparation consisted of the four phrases : 

Origin of fires. 
Spread. 

Extinguishing small fires. 
Escape of tenants. 
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Even though he were thoroughly informed on the subject, 
the mental effort necessary to collect and to arrange the details 
while speaking would surely affect his speech unfavorably. It 
is evident that the thing that counts, both in speaking and in 
writing, is to have analyzed the subject to its lowest terms ; 
whether this analysis be represented in an analytical outline of 
S3veral pages, a paragraph outline of four or five key-sentences, 
or a list of as many vague phrases, the real work is in the 
mind. Beginners need to put the complete results on paper ; 
.experts may not write a line. Practice in speaking both with 
and without notes is desirable : without notes in order to de- 
velop gesture and blackboard illustration ; with notes in order 
to cultivate concise expression. 

A second exposition. — With the experience in analysis gained 
by the first assigned theme, we shall now proceed to a some- 
what harder task. Topics for the next essay are to be chosen 
from the following list, or from similar subjects approved in 
advance by the instructor. 

Subjects for Second Exposition 

1. Why the City of ... is Growing. 

2. Causes for the Decline of ... (a city, a town, a railway, 
an industry, etc. ) . 

3. Differences between High School and College. 

4. Responsibilities of a Freshman. 
6. Winds. 

6. The Migration of Birds. 

7. What is a Bank? 

8. How to Start a Boy Scout Group. 

9. Effective Advertising of . . . (some class of goods). 

10. Color Harmony and Contrast. 

11. The Tyranny of Fashions in Dress. 

12. The Basis of Municipal Provisions for Public Recreation. 

13. Defects in Our Grade Schools. 

14. How does My Church (Denomination) Differ from Others ? 

15. The Real Principles of the . . . Party. 

16. Do We Need More Small Parks ? 

17. How can This City be Beautified ? 
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18. Sight Reading in Music Stucjy. 

19. The Use of Graphs in Business. 

20. The Principles of Cost Accounting. 

21. Corrective Gymnastics. 

22. Foreign-born Population of This City. 

23. Library Work as a Profession. 

24. Habits and Haunts of a Certain Animal. 

25. Irrational Social Customs. 

26. The Use of the Schools as Social Centers. 

27. The Improvement of Bible Teaching in Sunday-Schools. 

28. Vocational Guidance for Boys Leaving School. 

29. The Importance of Musical Culture in a City. 

30. Systematic Division of Time for Students. 

31. Disadvantages of Outside Work for Students. 

32. Increasing Interest in Track Athletics. 

33. Bad Housing Conditions in This City. 

34. Housework as Applied Science. 

35. The Problem of Domestic Service. 

36. The Tyranny of Organized Labor. 

37. Building up a Private Library. 

38. What is a Gentleman ? 

39. What is a Lady? 

40. What is Courtesy ? 

41. What is Honor? 

42. What is College Spirit ? 

43. What is Patriotism ? 

44. What is Moral Courage ? 

45. What is Religion ? 

46. The Proper Observance of Sunday. 

47. The Work of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

48. The Student Volunteer Movement. 

49. Comparison of the Local Newspapers. 

50. The Importance of Good Spoken English in Daily Life. 

Interest not the only basis of choice. — No subject 
should be chosen of which the student has not already some 
knowledge ; but none should be rejected because it does not at 
first appear interesting. " None of those things appeal to 
me," says a lazy-minded freshman. "May I write about high 
school fraternities, or football?" This notion that a college 
student's task of self-development is to be determined so far as 
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possible by choosing the things that " appeal " to him, may 
as well be corrected now as later. Wide liberty of choice in 
composition assignments is not intended to encourage students 
in a vicious intellectual indolence. What "appeals" to one 
may reasonably be chosen in matters of recreation, not in 
disciplinary work. Our school system neglects the training of 
voluntary attention as an aid to involuntary interest, and turns 
out many high school graduates whose notion of education is 
to choose the easiest minimum that the rules permit. At this 
stage let theme subjects be chosen for which some basis exists 
in the student's experience. Provided that the information 
required is already available, industry will do the rest, No 
subject is to be chosen with the idea of reading an encyclope- 
dia or magazine article and paraphrasing it. The exercise is 
one in setting forth one's own knowledge or opinions. Books 
should be used, if at all, only to obtain statistics. 

A good division more important on abstract sub- 
jects. — In undertaking this assignment the same process of 
mental inventory that was pursued in the previous task should 
be employed. This time, however, we are to deal in large 
measure not merely with concrete things, such as coins or 
buildings or lighting fixtures, but with abstract or general 
ideas, reasons, principles, functions. A good division is there- 
fore even more important than before. An error to be guarded 
against is the overlapping of two divisions because of vague 
phrasing or a double principle of division. Thus in attempting 
to divide the subject, " The Basis of Municipal Provision for 
Public Recreation," one might set down the following sen- 
tences : 

Recreation is necessary to health. 

Recreation is necessary to morals. 

Municipal recreations include parks, band concerts, social center 
entertainments, provision at public expense for summer and winter 
sports, etc. 

Recreation is more cheaply provided by the municipality than 
by private enterprise. 
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We have here a vacillation between two methods of treating 
the subject. It is clear that if the writer undertakes to carry 
out the line of thought hinted at in the first two statements, 
he will involve himself in the fallacy that the municipality 
should provide whatever is necessary for health and morals. 
His fourth statement will lead to equally debatable conclusions 
on another subject. His third sentence, containing a partial 
list of recreative activities, overlaps the others. Because it is 
expository, not argumentative, and proceeds from facts to their 
interpretation, rather than from preconceived theory to facts, 
it may well be chosen as the basis of a new and better division. 
This the writer may work out for himself. 

The principle here illustrated should be applied to the writ- 
ten inventory of any subject in the list. Let a large number 
of facts, phenomena, data of some kind, be written down before 
an attempt is made to derive principles from them. As before, 
some of the memoranda will be found irrelevant, or superfluous, 
others will be supplemented by additional entries. A division 
will then be made which meets the tests of consistency, com- 
pleteness, and adaptability to the audience ; and from this 
division an analytical outline will be prepared, preliminary to 
the writing of another 600-word essay. 

Adaptation and illustration in oral exposition. — While the 
class is awaiting the return of these outlines, oral expositions of 
these new topics may be called for from students who have not 
spoken before. Two new points may be emphasized at this 
stage : (1) adaptation to the audience ; (2) concreteness in choice 
of examples. The audience in each case is assumed to be intel- 
ligent, but not well informed on the subject discussed. Speakers 
who attempt to explain to a college class certain practical appli- 
cations of graphs may assume that the audience knows what a 
graph is, but not that it ever heard of any conceivable use of 
graphs outside the mathematics class. The oral exposition, 
further, is to aim at an audience not only by remembering its 
point of view, but also by giving illustrations of every principle 
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laid down. It is not enough to say that there is more liberty in 
college than in high school ; a speaker must cite specific examples 
which the class will at once accept. In proportion as the speaker 
observes these two principles of exposition, adaptation and illus- 
tration, his talk will be pronounced by the class effective or in- 
effective. Each oral exercise should be tested as before according 
to the check-list for criticism of oral exposition. 



CHAPTER II 

ORAL REPORT OF A PRINTED ARTICLE 

Language is but the instrument conveying to us 
things useful to be known. — Milton. 

Hitherto the class has been asked to write or speak only on 
subjects already familiar. So reading of books or periodicals 
in search of something to say has been expected or permitted. 
An examination of the contents of one's own mind, by the 
method of inventory, division, and outline, has been the only 
preparation for composition. Besides class exercises, each 
student has written at least twice and spoken once on subjects 
based on his own experience. By the criticism and correction 
of errors in oral and written compositions certain elementary 
faults have been eliminated. By the practice in analysis af- 
forded in each student's own work and in the class discussions, 
some sense of unity, coherence, and emphasis in the structure 
of short expositions has been developed. 

Exposition of material studied for the purpose. — The 
next assignment in simple exposition will undertake precisely 
what was prohibited in the first and second, namely, a report 
or summary of facts or opinions gained from an outside source. 
This task is an exercise, not in investigating and arranging the 
contents of one's own mind, but in grasping and reproducing 
clearly the essentials of another's thought. In Chapter II the 
problem was simply to place A's thought in B's mind. In this 
chapter A's problem is to grasp C's thought and interpret it 
toB. 

One point should be insisted on in this connection. At 
this stage in the freshman's study of exposition it is best for 
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him to make oral report of written material, and written report 
of oral material. The reason for this is that a written report of 
a single piece of written material is likely to be a mere inferior 
paraphrase with no valuable training in expression, and that an 
oral report of oral material is sure to be too brief and superficial. 
For the oral exposition the students should be asked to choose 
encyclopedia or recent magazine articles on such subjects as those 
in the following list. Specific articles may be named in a posted 
list, or free choice may be encouraged among the current peri- 
odicals in the library. No narrative or argumentative subjects 
are to be selected. The object should be to choose nothing that 
is not worth while for its own sake. The student who studies 
and reports, and the class which listens, should gain much use- 
ful information through the exercises in oral exposition. This 
benefit will be much increased if the class is required to keep 
brief notes of the oral expositions, according to the methods ex- 
plained in the next chapter. 

Subjects fob Oral Exposition Based on Reading 

1. Causes of Accidents in Aviation. 

2. Sanitation of the Panama Canal Zone. 

3. Old Age Pensions in England. 

4. The Cause of Yellow Fever. 

5. Our Indian Reservations. 

6. Long Distance Records in Wireless Telegraphy. 

7. Recent Discoveries in Crete. 

8. The Mormon Propaganda. 

9. Smoke Prevention. 

10. The Adulteration of Woolen Goods. 

11. Provisions for Safety at Sea. 

12. What is the Hague Tribunal ? 

13. The Increase in Urban Population. 

14. Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

15. Recent Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

16. Spread of Prohibition in the South. 

17. Political Unrest in India. 

18. The Nile Dam. 

19. The Wheat Supply of the World. 
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20. The United States Weather Bureau. 

21. The Work of a Trained Norse. 

22. Outdoor Schools. 

23. The American Library Association. 

24. The National Educational Association. 

25. Pneumonia. 

26. Game Laws of the State. 

27. What is Home Economics ? 

28. Organization of the United States Army. 

29. What is Syndicalism ? 

30. Long Distance Transmission of Electrical Power. 

31. Secondary Education in Germany. 

32. German Universities. 

83. The Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford. 

34. Cooperative Stores in England. 

35. Garden Cities in England. 

• 36. Present Conditions in the Philippine Islands. 

37. Industrial Education for the Negro. 

38. Floods as a Result of Deforestation. 

39. The Montessori Method of Primary Education. 

40. Artificial Languages (Esperanto, etc.). 

41. American Lighthouses and Lightships. 

42. The Life Saving Service. 

43. The United States Marine Corps. 

44. The Reclamation Service. 

45. The Fly as a Carrier of Disease. 

46. Japanese Rule in Korea. 

47. The New Capital of Australia. 

48. The Libraries of New York City. 

49. The Everglades of Florida. 

50. Substitutes for Rubber. 

Selection of an article. — On none of these subjects has the 
ordinary freshman enough information already in hand for a 
five-minute talk. To make an inventory of the contents of his 
mind would be useless ; the facts are not there. If he has ever 
read them or heard of them, they have been forgotten. The 
need arises at this point for general reference books. Inasmuch 
as the purpose of this assignment is not to weigh and compare 
sources, but to reproduce effectively a single source, not much 
time should be spent in the library hesitating among several 
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possible subjects or books. In most cases an article of several 
pages in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia 
Americana, the New International Encyclopedia, or a recent 
magazine will suffice. The magazine article is to be preferred, 
if one can be readily found, because of the more interesting 
treatment and the greater use of illustrative examples. For 
magazines the pupil should consult first the current numbers 
(paper cover) of The Reader^ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
containing a cumulative alphabetical list of magazine articles for 
the current year. If nothing suitable is found, the bound vol- 
ume for the preceding year may be examined. The table of 
abbreviations in the front of the volume gives the full title of 
the magazine desired. The student then obtains the required 
number from the magazine stand or the bound volume from the 
shelves. Further instructions in regard to the use of periodicals 
will be given when the general subject of library research is 
taken up. 

Making notes for oral exposition. — With an encyclopedia 
or magazine article of several printed pages before him, the 
student confronts first of all the task of mastering the essential 
points most thoroughly and most quickly. It is a mistake to 
suppose that time spent in dawdling over a book, with one's 
mind in a muddle and one's eye on the clock, is study. More 
will be said later on proper methods of study -(Chapter V). 
At present the first step is to read the article through once 
rather rapidly in order to determine the writer's division of his 
subject, and to note the phrasing of his principal points or key- 
sentences. The next step is to write the several principal 
points at the top of separate sheets of the notebook, or separate 
cards. What is the relative importance of these four or five or 
more points ? The space and position accorded them by the 
writer will usually answer this question. Subheads, heavy-faced 
or fine type, may give a further clew. Since the student is 
preparing to talk five minutes on a large subject, he must leave 
out all but the essentials. 
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In a 5000-word article on smoke prevention, for example, 
may be treated the following topics : 

Injurious effects of city smoke on human health, textile fabrics, 
vegetation, light-colored buildings. 

^Esthetic objections. 

Causes of excessive smoke, such as the use of low-grade fuels, 
improperly designed furnaces, chimneys of insufficient height or 
capacity, improper stoking, indifference of manufacturers. 

Attempts made to control the evil by legislation, ineffectual on 
account of incompetent inspection and lax prosecution. 

Experiments made in research laboratories in the smokeless 
combustion of low-grade bituminous fuels. 

Practicable remedies, such as photographic and stop-watch evi- 
dence gathered by inspectors to aid prosecution of offenders, in- 
struction of engineers and firemen in proper methods of firing, 
stimulation of public spirit and rivalry among manufacturers by 
newspaper publicity ; most of all, arousing the public to the extent 
of this preventable damage. 

The problem of selection. — All these points are interesting, 
but not all can be made interesting to an audience if hurriedly 
enumerated in a five-minute talk. There must be selection. 
After his first rapid reading the student writes at the top of 
his first card or page, " City smoke does vast damage." He 
does not stop now to fill in that card, but heads another, " The 
causes of dense smoke are largely preventable." The third is 
entitled "Legal penalties have been inadequate to abate the 
nuisance." The fourth division is that " Research has proved 
that the softest coal can be burned with little smoke." The 
fifth card bears the heading " What more can be done ? " It 
is now for the reader to decide what he will omit. Shall it be 
the first division, inasmuch as damage wrought by smoke is 
not strictly a part of the subject, " Smoke Prevention," though 
introductory to it? No, because that division provides the 
motive for popular interest in the subject. Shall the causes be 
omitted or slighted ? Is the failure of legal prosecution as a 
remedy important for our purpose 1 Do the detailed figures of 
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laboratory tests promise good material for a short popular talk 1 
Surely the fifth division cannot be much condensed, for it is 
the heart of the whole subject. Something must go altogether, 
or be reduced to a subordinate position. 

The student has learned by this time that it is well to reduce 
a five-minute talk to three points if possible. He therefore 
decides to introduce under the last heading the material bearing 
on damage by smoke. This can be done by naming among the 
practicable remedies the arousing of public sentiment against 
this preventable damage to the community. The laboratory 
tests, which constitute one of the principal points of the article, 
as is indicated by the space devoted to them, he combines with 
the division of causes by bringing it under the subhead of im- 
proper stoking. His altered cards are now headed as follows*: 

Causes of excessive smoke 

(mention laboratory tests) 
Unsuccessful attempts at prevention 
Practicable remedies 

(include here public sentiment as to damage) 

A second reading essential. — The article is now reread 
for the specific purpose of selecting the more significant material 
bearing upon these three divisions, brief memoranda of which 
are entered on the cards. Sections to which only a sentence 
can be given in the reports, such as that on the laboratory 
tests, should be scanned only to find a compact sentence sum- 
ming up the conclusions reached. Detailed comparisons of 
smoke laws in force in various cities may be skipped in the 
second reading if the main point is that they have hitherto 
failed to accomplish their purpose. On the other hand, all 
that bears directly on the remedies urged for the future should 
be carefully read, and the several points noted in their proper 
place. 

Oral rehearsal. — Such preparation for an oral report is 
incomplete without an oral rehearsal. Either alone or in the 
presence of a friendly listener the student should speak from 
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his notes five minutes by the clock. For this rehearsal it is 
desirable to stand, and to refer to the notes as little as possible. 
The first sentence of each paragraph and the last sentence of 
the entire talk should be carefully framed, in the speaker's 
own words, and fixed in the mind. No other memorizing should 
be attempted. When the speaker appears before the class, he 
should announce his subject and the title and source of the 
article upon which his talk is based. Since it is understood 
that the entire address is based on borrowed thought, but not 
on borrowed phraseology, it is quite unnecessary to employ such 
vocal quotation marks as " he says," " the book says," " another 
thing in the article, " and the like. For the same reason the 
speaker "will not mention himself in such phrases as " it seems 
to me." Direct statements of fact or opinion, selected and 
condensed from the source, should be employed throughout. 
The last half-minute should be given to a carefully framed 
concluding summary. 

Taking notes from oral exposition. — During the several 
hours occupied by the oral expositions based on reading, the 
class should take brief notes of each report. To this end a 
reading of the next chapter, " Note-taking," will be assigned 
about the time the speaking begins. By the end of the period 
assigned to this branch of the work each student will have class- 
room notes of the twenty-five or thirty short talks made by the 
members of his section. These, if properly taken, should have 
the double value of conveying useful information and of afford- 
ing practice in easy note-taking before attempting to report 
long lectures. 



CHAPTER III 

NOTE-TAKING 

When found make a note of. — Dickens. 

To preserve by written memoranda a record of spoken dis- 
course or of reading is called note-taking. It is one of the 
commonest and most important kinds of written exposition. 
Notes are of different kinds for different purposes : library 
notes and lecture notes ; notes for a single temporary use and 
notes for permanent preservation. As a first exercise in proper 
note-taking, the oral expositions assigned in the previous chapter 
should be briefly reported by the class. Their reports should 
be in the form of outline notes in notebooks, which will later 
be submitted for inspection. The next practice in note-taking 
will be in a fuller notebook report of the instructor's lectures 
on the use of the library, the art of study, and other subjects. 
Notebook work in college increases as time goes on, reaching 
its height in junior and senior lecture courses. A right be- 
ginning will save the college student many wasted hours. 

Purposes of note-taking. — Note-taking may be considered 
with reference to purposes, general methods, and special appli- 
cations. The purposes are various. They may be represented 
thus : 

I. Notes may be taken for a specific personal use, such as 

A. The next recitation. 

B. The writing of an essay. 
O. The making of a speech. 

D. Review before examination. 
II Notes may be taken for general uses, such as 

A. To satisfy the instructor that proper attention is paid to 
lectures. 

87 
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B. To preserve a record for possible future use. 

C. To fix subjects in the mind by the mental effort involved 

in selection and phrasing of statements, and by the 
physical effort of writing. 

D. To gain the mental discipline noted under <7, without 

regard to the intrinsic importance of the subject. 

Such a distinction between the notes which one makes for 
strictly personal and temporary use and those which one makes 
for the inspection of others or for preservation must be frankly 
recognized. No student who is jotting down facts which he 
will use once for an immediate purpose and then discard can be 
expected to observe the same care as is demanded of the man 
who is taking an advanced technical course in which no text- 
book is used. For such cases as those included under I, a 
student may use cards, a small pocket memorandum book, or any 
writing material easily handled and arranged. For all other 
notes, however, a certain degree of care, uniformity, and neat- 
ness is essential. It is to the latter sort of notes that the 
following suggestions apply. 

The choice of a notebook. — Near the beginning of his 
college course the freshman should decide upon a size and style 
of notebook which his best judgment approves, and stick to 
it throughout the four years. The paper should be not less 
than five inches wide, if the student writes a small, neat hand, 
or six to eight inches if his writing is large. The objection to 
a smaller page is that it does not permit the margins essential 
for good notes, and that not enough can be put on a page to 
show the larger divisions of a lecture at one glance. A very 
large notebook, being inconvenient to carry in the hand with 
textbooks, is apt not to be at hand when unexpectedly needed. 
The side-opening book is much to be preferred to the end-open- 
ing type, even in a small size. Ruled paper is generally 
necessary for neatness, as it is in theme-writing, though 
unruled paper is of course better for those who can keep their 
lines horizontal without aid. As between the loose-leaf book, 
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used for all purposes, and a separate stitched or sewed book 
for each subject, personal preference may be allowed to decide. 
The arguments in favor of the loose-leaf book are convincing 
to those who take the pains to rearrange their books frequently 
and to file used sheets in some easily accessible form. What- 
ever style is adopted, it is highly desirable that the choice be 
carefully made and adhered to, and that all books or pages 
accumulated during college studies should be kept together on 
one shelf or in one drawer. For loose-leaf notes an ordinary 
thirty-five-cent cardboard letter file provides a neat and dust- 
proof receptacle. The ordinary practice of using all sorts of 
odd shapes and sizes of books means that at the close of a term 
the notes are often mislaid and scattered. 

Writing materials. — Ink rather than pencil should be used 
in all note-taking. A good fountain pen is just as necessary a 
tool of the student as his textbooks. If, however, a pen can- 
not be used in the classroom, the pencil should be of good 
quality, rather soft, well sharpened, and long enough to permit 
good penmanship; and the paper should be unglazed pencil- 
paper, not ink-paper. Stenographic reporters , notebooks are 
suitable for the pencil user. It is astonishing how ignorant 
and indifferent students are as to the mechanics of hand- 
writing ; how they will try to write in a little five-cent mem- 
orandum book of cheap, glazed paper with a three-inch stub of 
a dull penny pencil, and then wonder why they get low marks. 
The same remark applies to written examinations. To 
make one's writing as comfortable to oneself and as legible 
to others as possible is the only safe rule. 

Noting the main divisions. — Suitably equipped with the 
tools for writing, the student of the art of note-taking begins 
as follows. At the top of a page he writes the subject, the 
name of the speaker, and the source from which the material is 
derived. He listens with care for the general division of the 
subject, which should appear in the second or third sentence of 
the oral exposition. Leaving a line blank beneath the head- 
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rag, he enters this division in tabular form as a preliminary 
memorandum to guide him in following the exposition. 
Thus a speaker reporting an article on the treatment of 
tuberculosis may indicate at the outset that such treatment 
consists chiefly of fresh air, good food, and the prevention of 
further infection. He then develops these three topics, which 
the listener, recognizing them as he comes to them, may report 
in some such form as the following : 

Treatment of Tuberculosis 

Exposition by based on 

article by in .+ 

Treatment of tuberculosis consists of 
I. Fresh air. 
II. Good food. 
III. Prevention of infection. 

I. Fresh air day and night, 

A. Sitting outdoors, properly sheltered and wrapped. 

B. Sleeping in open air or with window tent. 

G. Climate not so important as formerly thought. 

1. Altitude not necessary. 

2. Moist climate undesirable. 

II. Systematic diet necessary to repair waste. 

A. Must do more than keep up daily balance as in health. 

B. Therefore nourishing nitrogenous food and easily di- 

gested fats must be given beyond demands of appetite. 

C. Digestive disorders must be controlled by drugs if 

necessary. 

III. Infection must be prevented. 

A. Auto-infection possible through carelessness. 

B. Infection of others prevented by care in disposition of 

sputa and cleanliness of utensils. 

When the division is not clear. — Such a report cannot, 
however, be made at the first trial, particularly if the speaker 
does not name his divisions in advance, nor clearly mark them 
when he comes to them. In that case the listener can scarcely 
decide the relative importance of the several points at the 
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instant of beginning to set them down. He cannot number 
and indent them as he goes along. The best he can do under 
such circumstances is to write his phrases and sentences one 
after another, not in a running series of topics filling the full 
width of the page, but in a column, each point on a new line. 
If a margin of an inch or more is left for subsequent annota- 
tions, such notes will look like this when first written : 

Fresh air very important. 

Patient should spend most of time in open air. 

Chills should be avoided. 

Sleeping-porches good. 

Window-tent practically just as good. 

Mountain or desert air not essential though desirable. 

Moderately dry climate better than damp. 

Patient must eat heartily. 

Appetite not safe guide. 

Plenty of beefsteak, eggs, and milk. 

If dyspeptic, doctor will prescribe. 

Don't stop eating. 

Careless expectoration great danger. 

May increase patient's own disease. 

Risk of infecting family. 

With proper care, practically no danger. 

Revision of rough notes. — This is about as much as 
one will be able to catch from a short talk unskillfully pre- 
sented. Even if the speaker is a good one, students unaccus- 
tomed to note-taking may not do better than this if they 
happen to miss the general division. Such notes must be either 
revised or rewritten in order to serve any future purpose. The 
revision, which should be made as soon as possible, covers 
three points : (1) correction of errors ; (2) addition of impor- 
tant points remembered but not found in the notes because of 
haste ; (3) making the notes into an outline by underscoring, 
lettering, and numbering. Obvious errors should be corrected 
by cancellation and interlineation. Significant points that have 
been omitted should be inserted in their proper place ; as, for 
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example, in the second line, "Patient should spend most of 
time in open air," the student inserts the important qualifica- 
tion, "resting, not exercising; needs little exercise at first." 
Such additions, if not easily interlined, are best entered in the 
right-hand margin. On a large page this is possible. The 
left-hand margin has been reserved for another purpose — the 
making of these rough notes into an outline. The first step is 
to decide what the speaker's general division probably was; 
or if that is not possible, to choose a simple division of one's 
own into two or three parts. Scanning the page, the writer 
discovers what he had scarcely perceived in writing it, that the 
first seven points concern air, the next five food, and the last 
four infection. He now underlines the three key-sentences : 

Fresh air very important. 
Patient must eat heartily. 
Careless expectoration great danger. 

Marginal lettering and numbering added. — Rough 
notes with errors corrected, important additions made, and 
key-sentences underlined are greatly improved. For some pur- 
poses they may be adequate. With very little further effort, 
however, they may be made into an analytical outline that 
puts the whole subject clearly before the eye. Opposite the 
key-sentences the student writes in the margin the Roman 
numerals I, II, III. The six sentences under I are not all of 
equal importance : they must not be lettered A, B, C, D y E> F y 
as if they were parallel. Two of them have to do with fresh 
air by day, two with fresh air by night, and two with climate, 
or with the degree of pressure and of moisture that the air 
should possess. These three groups of two sentences each 
should therefore be lettered A, B, C. Under II we have 
really only three distinct statements, as . to the quantity of 
food, the kind of food, and the treatment of the results of 
overfeeding. The lines beginning " Plenty of beefsteak " and 
" If dyspeptic " are therefore lettered A and B. The punctu- 
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ation of the other two lines under this head is changed to indi- 
cate that they belong to the preceding sentences. After such 
chauges, which will occupy only five or ten minutes, the page 
appears as follows : 

I. Fresh air very important. 

A. Patient should spend most of time in open air ; resting, 

not exercising ; needs little exercise at first. 
Chills should be avoided. 

B. Sleeping-porches good. 

Window-tent practically just as good. 

C. Mountain or desert air not essential though desirable. 

Moderately dry climate better than damp. 

II. Patient must eat heartily ; 

appetite not safe guide. 

A. Plenty of beefsteak, eggs, and milk. 

B. If dyspeptic, doctor will prescribe ; 

don't stop eating. 

III. Careless expectoration great danger. 

A. May increase patient's own disease. 

B. Risk of infecting family. 

C. With proper care, practically no danger. 

Importance of ability to make good uncopied notes. — 

For some purposes rough notes so revised and analyzed are 
quite sufficient ; for other purposes they may have to be re- 
copied, in which case the sentences will of course be made 
complete, indented in accordance with their lettering, and ex- 
panded by the addition of other points. It is far more impor- 
tant, however, to be able to take rough notes that give a 
real clew to the subject and can be made intelligible to any 
reader by underlining and numbering, than to spend valuable 
time in the manual labor of copying for ornament what is 
already clear enough for use. There are classes in which the 
nature of the course demands that rough lecture notes shall be 
completely rewritten at leisure, in order that much material may 
be incorporated which could not possibly find a place in the 
first draft. Such rewriting is a valuable kind of expository 
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composition, subject to all the laws of rhetoric. In general, 
however, the student should learn not to scribble and scrawl 
his rough notes with a view to a complete rewriting based 
largely on memory, but to make them so neat and full in 
the first place that with brief revision they will serve any 
purpose. 

Every oral exposition presented during this part of the course 
should be reported by the class according to these principles. 
At least the principal divisions of every talk should be noted 
down, with such subordinate points as the skill of the writer 
permits. Students differ widely in their ability to listen and 
write at the same time. It is a power that must be acquired 
by all those who hope to succeed in any intellectual occupation, 
and there is nothing like note-taking to develop it. Members 
of the class may be called on from time to time to state from 
their notes the salient points of a preceding speech. If many 
in succession are unable to indicate the division of a particular 
exposition, the responsibility probably rests on the speaker. He 
has failed to meet the first test of good exposition — to make 
himself understood. 

Notes of longer lectures. — In taking notes of extended 
lectures or addresses by experienced speakers, the student will 
gradually learn to perceive transitions as he listens, paragraphing 
only when a new main point or subdivision is announced. His 
notes will then have greater continuity, and the subsequent task 
of underlining and numbering the key-sentences will be easier. 
At the beginning, however, it is better to begin each new sen- 
tence on a new line, in order to be able to make such later an- 
notations as may seem necessary. When the student falls be- 
hind the speaker, a blank should be left to be filled in later. 
Words or sentences concerning the correctness of which the 
writer is doubtful should be indicated by a question mark. 
There is a tendency to slight the latter part of a lecture, which 
should be resisted by a deliberate effort of attention toward the 
close of the hour. 
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The importance of margins. — Plenty of white space in a 
notebook, at the top, sides, and bottom of the page, is the 
secret of neatness and clearness. A crowded page, without in- 
dention of minor points or room for additions, cannot be made 
useful without rewriting. For the same reason each new subject 
should begin a new page. In loose-leaf books it is best to write 
on only one side of the paper, in order to facilitate later rear- 
rangement and filing. In a bound book the left-hand page may 
be left blank at the time of writing, but used for later additions 
and corrections of the page opposite. The usefulness of a set 
of notes covering a term's work is much increased if running 
titles are written at the tops of the pages at the time of revi- 
sion or of filing. 



CHAPTER IV 

WRITTEN REPORT OF A PUBLIC ADDRESS 

A chiePs amang ye takin' notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it. — Burns. 

Notes taken in the classroom upon the five-minute talks of 
individual students have furnished useful exercise in an impor- 
tant kind of condensed writing. These brief notes could not, 
however, be profitably used as the basis of fuller written reports. 
Mere outlines of a dozen sentences dealing with an unfamiliar 
subject cannot be worked up into 6 00- word compositions. In 
other words, from 600 spoken words to which he has listened 
a student cannot manufacture 600 written words, unless he 
already knows more about the subject than the speaker himself. 
We turn therefore to another type of reporting which is some- 
thing more than note-taking. This is the reporting in three- or 
four-paragraph essays of public addresses, sermons, lectures, 
chapel talks, and the like. A particular lecture or chapel talk 
given at the college may be assigned for the entire class to 
report, or free choice may be permitted. 

The student will, of course, take notes for his own guidance, 
observing the same method as in the class notes of oral exposi- 
tions. Since he is reporting a thirty- or forty-minute address 
instead of a five-minute one, his notes will cover more space. If 
the discourse has a clearly marked outline, punctuated by 
"first," "secondly," "thirdly," "finally," he will make his 
notes in the systematic form illustrated on page 40. If no 
plan is discernible at the start, he will write down the points as 

they are brought out, each on a new line, and all indented to 
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leave a margin, revising later, according to the method shown 
on pages 41 and 43. In either case the notes should be pinned 
to the finished report when handed in. 

As far as possible in the complete account the student should 
try to follow the method of reporting public addresses used by 
the best newspaper men. This has three well-marked charac- 
teristics which are worth imitating. 

1. The first sentences contain the most striking fea- 
tures. — For the first short paragraph, or "lead" as it is 
called, a striking or epigrammatic sentence is chosen, which 
is quoted at the beginning of the sentence containing the 
name of the speaker and the occasion of his address. For 
example : 

"People who still believe that Bacon wrote Shakspere's plays 
are incapable of aesthetic judgment, 1 ' said Professor Timothy 
Titus, of Jonesville College, in his lecture last night before the 
Brownsville Lyceum. The lecture, the second of a series on 
" Elizabethan Dramatists," surveyed the many theories offered to 
account for Shakspere's wide knowledge of life and society. 

2. Direct quotation preferred. — So far as possible the 
American! reporter uses direct quotation, putting the very 
words of the speaker in quotation marks, instead of employing 
indirect discourse. The English newspaper style is apt to be 
more accurate and less interesting. Skill in catching the exact 
words of a lecturer without a shorthand verbatim report is a 
valuable acquirement. The ordinary freshman will be able to 
quote only a sentence here and there, paraphrasing the rest as 
best he can (without quotation marks). If he succeeds in re- 
cording correctly the principal divisions of the discourse, he will 
do better than most reporters. Their greatest sin is to ignore 
or to misrepresent the emphasis of a speaker for the sake of 
making "good copy." 

3. Good titles. — Newspapers put a "head "or title on the 
report of a speech as on any other news "story." The "head " 
is never a mere label like 
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LECTURE ON SHAKSPERE 

Professor Titus before Lyceum 

It always attempts, with varying success, to call attention to 
the leading news features of the report. In our study of nar- 
rative writing later in the course some attention will be given 
to this peculiar kind of title. For the present purpose it will 
suffice to ask each student to write a descriptive two-line title 
for his report, as if it were to appear in the college paper. 
Some of these titles may be subsequently put on the blackboard 
and criticised by the class. 

Reporting addresses is exposition. — It should be noted 
that the reporting of a speech as required in this assignment is 
strictly expository writing, not narrative, though its first sen- 
tence contains narrative phrases. To reproduce the thought of 
another is always exposition, subject to the laws of unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis, as already developed in connection with 
original material. 

Summary of Chapters II, m, and IV. — The student has 
now practiced the art of exposition as applied to the use of a 
single source in six of its stages : ' 

(1) The mastery of printed library material (study) ; 

(2) The selection and condensation of that material in the form 
of a written outline (library notes) ; 

(3) The oral presentation of assimilated material before the 
class (oral exposition) ; " 

(4) The written summary of oral expositions given by class- 
mates (classroom notes) ; 

(5) A similar but longer written summary of a longer oral dis- 
course (reporter's notes) ; 

(6) The written report of an oral discourse based on notes 
(reporter's news article). 

There are two more kinds of exposition based on a single 
source so important that they require special chapters : 

(7) Textbook study (Chapter V). 

(8) Recitation (Chapter VI). 



CHAPTER V 

TEXTBOOK STUDY 

Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; 
but to weigh and consider. — Bacon. 

Study is not exposition, but it is necessary to exposition. 
A student must interpret a fact to himself before he can inter- 
pret it to others. He must " take it in " before he can give it 
out ; impression must precede expression. It is not true, as is 
sometimes alleged, that whatever one clearly conceives one can 
clearly express; for clear thinking may be blurred in trans- 
mission by imperfect idioms or limited vocabulary. The con- 
verse of the proposition holds good, however: whatever is 
clearly and originally expressed is clearly conceived. This does 
not cover the apparently clear recitation of the student who 
learns his lesson by heart and depends on memory rather than 
on understanding. His recitation or report is not expression at 
all. Expression presupposes assimilation, the making of an- 
other's thought temporarily or permanently one's own. That 
assimilation is the purpose of study. 

Study requires concentration. — A college man who has 
deliberately planned to devote at least four more years of 
his life to study might be supposed to know what study is. 
As a rule he does not. Study usually signifies in his mind sit- 
ting up late with a book open. The eyes are focused on the 
book — more or less. The mind is focused on nothing. Physi- 
cal sensations from within, such as cramped muscles, the dis- 
comfort of a hard chair or the luxury of a soft one, cold or heat, 
headache, eyestrain, sleepiness, hunger, pass through the stream 
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of consciousness. So do sensations from . without, such as 
street noises, a slamming door, a rattling window, conversation ; 
the appetizing odors from the kitchen, the hypnotizing odors 
from everywhere — red ink, cedar pencils, tobacco smoke, from 
indoors, or in warm weather the heavy fragrance of flowers, 
the intoxicating smell of new-mown grass, the pungent rankness 
of damp garden weeds in the morning sun. Every motor car 
that rolls past leaves its gasoline fumes and its resonant "honk, 
honk, honk," impinging upon the student's brain. His eyes 
rest far more intently upon the pattern of his inkstand or the 
spots on the ceiling than upon the book. "A little thing 
turns me from one idleness to another," says Landor, in the 
Imaginary Conversations. "More than once, when I have 
taken out my pencil to fix an idea on paper, the smell of the 
cedar, held by me unconsciously across the nostrils, hath so ab- 
sorbed the senses, that what I was about to write down has 
vanished." 

Besides this tyranny of sensation there is the tyranny of 
reverie, dependent upon it. Roving recollections and anticipa- 
tions crowd the field of consciousness. The sights and sounds 
and odors are all keys that unlock doors in the brain. Pleas- 
ing thoughts of last night's dance, to-morrow's game, flash into 
view, to receive once more the stamp of approval. Yesterday's 
fancied slight and the coming mid-term " exams " leave a cloud 
within and a frown without. Suddenly the striking clock or 
the college bell brings back tyrannous time into this timeless 
musing. Back go the eyes to the page, and the thoughts to 
theorems, or to the dull narrative of 

"old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago." 

Is the picture overdrawn ? Do these floating phantoms of 
our idle hours float so lightly and so fast that we scarcely 
know them when they pass? Nevertheless, they are there. 
That sentinel, Attention, who dozes so often at his post, must 
awake and challenge them with ceaseless vigilance if we are to 
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have anything that can be called study. For to study is first 
of all to attend. It is in the beginning a stretching or tighten- 
ing of the lax connecting lines that join the subject to the 
object, the mind to the printed word, the brain to the book. 
Attention is tension, — taking up the slack. It is the man 
saying to himself, " Get on your mark ! Get set ! Go ! " 
Trying to study without it is like trying to start a race from a 
rocking-chair. 

As there are many kinds of things to be studied, so there 
are many kinds of study ; but attention lies at the beginning 
of them all. Inasmuch, however, as this chapter is devoted to 
the study of books, we may leave out of account all those kinds 
and applications of attention which belong to study in the 
mathematical classroom, in translation, in the laboratory, in 
the fields, in the busy haunts of men. Study in the broadest 
sense embraces a large part of the work of every man who lives 
by solving problems — the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, the 
business administrator, the statesman. It is found wherever 
routine fails. Considered as the method of applying the 
known to the unknown, of mastering that which is new by re- 
lating it to that which is old, study is our only means of 
progress. But one particular kind of study, the study of lit- 
erature, history, economics, philosophy, and similar subjects, 
is primarily the study of books ; and to this alone do the fol- 
lowing remarks apply. 

Attend not to the book but to the thought. — Now in or- 
der to study a book one must concentrate attention, not upon 
the book, but upon the thoughts that it contains. This is the 
secret of the whole matter. The steady fixing of the eye upon 
the type is by no means the easiest or the best way to fix the 
attention upon the central ideas. On the contrary it leads to 
that half-dazed condition, above described, which we call reverie. 
If we are to get back of the printed words, to make over the 
thought they stand for into thought of our own, we must 
reflect ; we must judge ; we must weigh, analyze, and recom- 
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bine ; we must take apart and put together for ourselves. The 
attention needed is, in other words, not a mechanical, but a re- 
flective, attention. " Think about what you are reading," says 
the school-teacher, and the boy has not the faintest idea what 
that means, because he has never been taught how to think. 
What are the prerequisites for this thoughtful reading which 
we call study ? 

Physical conditions for study. — Physical conditions have 
a great deal to do with it. By the shutting out of interfering 
sensations, by the securing of muscular tone for the body and 
plenty of pure blood for the brain, we make real study possible. 
In order to attend not merely to a printed page but to the 
ideas of which that page is only a cipher telegram, we must 
shut out all else. The easy way to do this is to study alone in 
a quiet place, at a quiet time. The hard way is to sit with a 
group of whispering comrades, amid rustling pages and shuffling 
feet, trying to shut the sounds out of the inner chamber of 
consciousness. It can be done, of course. Many a man has 
to do it, learns to do it well, and is all the stronger for it. 
But noise is a handicap that makes just so much more strain 
on the mind. Why endure it if it can be avoided? Let a 
student choose for study that place where he is surest of soli- 
tude and quiet ; then if interruptions come, let him make the 
best of them. Sounds are not the only interfering sensations 
to be avoided. The eyes should, if possible, be free from the 
distracting presence of moving or bright-colored objects, of 
dazzling points of light. A window overlooking a busy street 
is not a good place for study, nor is a chair facing a doorway 
through which there is frequent passing. On the table or 
desk there should not be a confusing litter of more or less in- 
teresting objects. 

A little forethought applied to these apparent trifles means 
non-interference, and non-interference means efficiency. Some 
people would have the student habituate himself to interrup- 
tions in order to train his power of concentration. The trouble 
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is that in many cases the training never comes. Nobody know- 
ingly neglects the insulation of an electric wire, for everybody 
knows that a short circuit may mean a blaze. In the case of 
the mind current, the short circuits are so common that they 
are hardly recognized. There is no blaze — only a wasted 
hour. Therefore we neglect these absurdly simple rules of 
mental hygiene. 

Avoidance of outside physical sensations is not enough. 
There must be avoidance of physical discomfort, such as eye- 
strain due to dim light, excessive light, or lack of necessary 
reading glasses ; excessive heat or cold ; bad air. Further, 
the body must be in such a position that the large muscles of 
the trunk are not unduly relaxed. Few persons can really 
study in an easy-chair, or leaning back with the feet up ; some 
cannot do their best even with their legs crossed. A certain 
physical alertness, a degree of tension in the muscles of the 
back and neck, seems to be a necessary accompaniment of 
vigorous brain activity. Seated with the shoulders touching 
the back of a straight chair, with both feet on the floor, and 
the right hand grasping a pen or pencil, the student is giving 
his brain a fair chance. 

To avoid the distraction of the senses and the excessive re- 
laxation of the muscles is not the only physical provision for 
efficient study. There must be a rested nervous system, and 
an abundant supply of pure blood for the brain. It is difficult 
to concentrate the attention when the brain is tired, but it can 
be done when necessary, at the expense of nervous strength. 
It is impossible to concentrate the attention when the brain 
is drained of part of its blood to digest a heavy meal. These 
perfectly familiar physiological facts are ignored whenever stu- 
dents attempt to do serious intellectual work late at night, or 
within an hour after midday or evening dinner. 

Study late at night is useless when one begins to nod over 
the book. When by persistent effort the student is able at 
midnight to drive away drowsiness, and read or write for an- 
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other hour with rapidity and clearness, he is paying dearly for 
his lesson. According to the physiologists, his surprising men- 
tal alertness under such conditions is a result of abnormal 
brain stimulation, due to the toxins or poisons of fatigue. One 
kind of poison in the blood, such as that arising from bad ven- 
tilation, will give one a headache and dull the brain. Another 
kind, the fatigue poison, under certain conditions will act as a 
stimulant, driving the brain at forced speed : the headache is 
postponed. One pays for that kind of folly sooner or later. 

Each student must discover and respect his own limi- 
tations. — It is a duty that every college student owes to 
himself to study his own conditions of mental efficiency; to 
plot his own daily graph of fatigue. One man finds his best 
hours for study before breakfast and late in the afternoon. 
Another's brain is good for nothing at either of these times, 
but becomes most active in the late forenoon and at nine in 
the evening. Working under the conditions of a fixed program 
of college recitations and laboratory periods, a student must 
reserve for private study those free hours which come nearest 
to his best. A college student who habitually spends a free 
morning hour between classes loafing in a lounging room, or 
gossiping in a corner, is a fool. Ten in the morning is not 
a legitimate loafing time for anybody. Two in the afternoon 
may or may not be ; it depends on the amount of meat and 
pastry consumed for lunch. At four a student may be ready 
for the best study hour of the day, or he may be ready only 
for gymnasium work or outdoor exercise. All these things a 
.man must arrange for himself, in accordance with his program 
of recitations, meals, exercise, and other necessary fixed en- 
gagements. The one essential is that it be arranged. Good 
study is never accidental; it never happens; it is always 
planned. 

The physical essentials for study have now been enumerated : 
a quiet place, a wide-awake time, a body in its best condition 
to serve the mind. We have next to consider the purposes and 
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the methods of study : the purposes as determining the 
methods. 

What to look for in studying. — Study that is undertaken 
for a specific purpose always seems more tangible to the stu- 
dent than general study. In reading for a debate, a report, or 
a dissertation, the need of selection and of mastery is prominent 
from the beginning. The student knows what he is after, and 
works accordingly. In any special assignment in a literary or 
historical text the particular point to be noticed is commonly 
made known by the instructor — an author's view of some 
phase of human life, a chronicler's significant omissions, a sci- 
entist's way of attacking a difficult problem. Comparisons be- 
tween one author and another are often recommended. An 
earlier and a later statement of some theory by the same 
writer are brought together. In these and other ways study 
of literary texts and of collateral readings has an advantage 
over a textbook. Study of the textbook has no specific pur- 
pose less broad than the course itself. It is like any other 
daily task that is to be faithfully done by one who is preparing 
for the future. A general purpose to excel in intellectual 
power, and especially to get the most out of the particular 
course in question, is the motive power. 

A wise teacher undertakes to give all study, even of text- 
books, a more specific aim by the classroom discussions. From 
the student's point of view this matter of motive can often be 
settled by asking himself, as he turns to a chapter in his text- 
book, " What am I looking for in this passage ? Why is it 
supposed to be important ? Why did the author put it in ? " 
Many apparently superfluous chapters become necessary upon 
a review of the general outline of the subject. What seems to 
be repetition is seen to be enlargement, reenforcement. What 
seems to be obvious is emphasized because it is the premise 
for a conclusion that is not obvious. There is usually a reason 
for everything that finds its way into a well-constructed text- 
book. 
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Study in the interrogative mood. — There will be 
abundant specific motive for the study of any text if the stu- 
dent keeps before him the threefold inquiry : 

1. What is the writer trying to do ? 

2. How well has he done it ? 

8. What good has it done, or can it do, for the world ? 

This shifts the third question from a mere lazy "What's the 
use ? " to a judgment of value, based on the judgments of fact in 
the first and second. So placed, the question of value is nat- 
ural, proper, inevitable. First, one must discover the writer's 
aim ; then, one must estimate his relative success in accom- 
plishing that aim ; and finally, one must attempt to see what 
it means in terms of personal value, of worth for the world 
and the individual. This inquiring habit of mind should dom- 
inate all textbook study. A freshman might well set before 
his eyes, as he studies, a sheet of white paper with a large 
question mark (?) in the center of it, signifying " What ? How ? 
Why?" He is to challenge the book, and the book will chal- 
lenge him. 

In such an interrogative mood, one sits down with a text- 
book of history or literature to " get the lesson." Or one sits 
in the library with a volume from which a chapter of collateral 
reading has been assigned. In either case there is writing to 
be done as the reading proceeds. In the case of a textbook 
owned by the student, the book itself should be marked as 
suggested below. In the case of borrowed texts or library 
books, the writing is done in a notebook, which must be 
always at hand. For marking a textbook a pencil is better 
than a pen, for one may wish to change the notes after fur- 
ther consideration. 

How to mark a book for analysis. — As was suggested 
in Chapter II, the first reading of a study passage should be 
moderately rapid. The principal purpose of it is to grasp the 
larger units, the grand divisions, of the assignment. The sen- 
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tences marking these should be underlined in the text, and 
numbered I, II, III, etc., in the margin; or, in using a book 
not one's own, they should be copied into a notebook, with 
spaces between. Subheads should next be written in for each 
paragraph, or group of paragraphs, which treats a new phase 
of the subject ; or these, too, may be indicated by underlining 
key-sentences ; in either case appropriate letters, A, B, C, show 
the relation of these to the main points. In textbooks which 
have subheads and numbers already supplied, mere underlining 
of a key-word or phrase will often help to fix the outline in 
the mind. This marking of the book or copying of an outline 
into the notebook has a twofold purpose : first, to aid the 
judgment and the memory by the physical act of writing; 
secondly, to give the eye, and so the mind, something to focus 
on during the more careful second reading of the passage. 

What fly-leaves are for. — There is a kind of study-notes 
which cannot be written into the margins because of lack of 
space. These are the brief tabulations of a complicated sub- 
ject, like the declensions, or conjugations, or rules for tenses, 
in a Latin or French grammar ; or the great fundamental laws 
of chemistry ; or a series of scattered events, like the Crusades, 
or the relations of England and France in history. The fly- 
leaves of textbooks are the place for such outlines and tables ; 
better than a notebook, since material of this kind belongs with 
the text. To see the contents of half a dozen chapters thus 
set forth in a single scheme of one's own devising (never bor- 
rowed) is to feel a new and exhilarating sense of mastery over 
the material. 

Learning a lesson not mere memorizing. — The task now 
is to "learn" the lesson so surveyed and mapped. To learn a 
lesson is to supplement the text by relating it to other known 
facts; to organize it into a unified whole made up of related 
parts ; to judge of the relative worth of its statements, consid- 
ered in their relation to one another and to other standards ; 
and finally to fix in the memory, by logical association, so 
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much of the outline as will suggest the rest. There is only 
one book on the art of study which gives practical suggestions 
valuable for college students, and even that is written largely 
from the elementary teacher's point of view : McMurry's How to 
Study and Teaching how to Study. Chapters V, VI, and VII, 
in that book, on "The Organization of Ideas," "Judging of the 
Soundness and General Worth of Statements," and "Memoriz- 
ing," are invaluable for the college student, and should be read 
in connection with this chapter. Notes of these chapters 
should be preserved. The whole book is useful for students 
intending to teach. 

An example of study: i. the preliminary survey. — 
To apply these principles to a text, we may choose such a pas- 
sage as Chapter XII in Cheyney's A Short History of England, 
on " The Early Tudor Period." Let us assume that the stu- 
dent is reading this as collateral material for a course in the 
history of English literature. . He finds that the chapter covers 
fifty pages, containing 103 paragraphs, divided into fifty-two 
sections, with subheads in black-face type. Such an assign- 
ment, too long for a course in English history, is not excessive 
for a rapid survey course in literature, for the reason that the 
bearing of the period on literature can be stated under a few 
points. The chapter covers the reigns of Henry VII, Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. The reign of Henry VII covers 
eleven pages, that of Henry VIII twenty, of Edward VI nine, 
of Lady Jane Grey one, of Mary seven, the summary one 
page. Evidently the two Henrys are more important than 
their successors. Furthermore, a survey of the material as 
outlined in the subheads shows that the really vital things in 
the chapter are the Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, that the student should 
know what these two great movements meant in England; 
how they came to be ; how they expressed themselves in litera- 
ture ; what they led to in the brief reigns of Edward VI and 
Mary. 
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2. The second reading: organizing the material. — 

With this clew to the intrinsic importance of the period and 
its special significance for literature, the student is in a position 
to reread the chapter. He must now fix firmly in his mind 
the introduction of printing into England, the revival of classi- 
cal studies, the names and work of Caxton, More, Erasmus, 
Tyndale and Coverdale, Cranmer. It is the destructive work 
of the age represented in the ruined abbeys all over England, 
and the constructive work represented in the English Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer, that really count for litera- 
ture. Using his judgment and his previous knowledge of liter- 
ature to view this period in such a perspective, the student in 
his second reading skims or skips whole pages of political and 
ecclesiastical detail. On the other hand, certain political affairs 
otherwise unimportant to the literary student become interest- 
ing on account of their connection with poetry or drama. 
Shakespeare's Henry VIII and Scott's Marmion, hitherto fa- 
miliar to the student, are now associated by their subjects with 
this early Tudor period. A reader who knows anything of 
English architecture recognizes in the period the end of Perpen- 
dicular Gothic and the beginning of the so-called Tudor style ; 
events represented respectively by Henry VII's chapel at West- 
minster, and Wolsey's palace at Hampton Court. It is the 
period that marks the end of medieval and the beginning of 
modern history. Here " lingered the last enchantments of the 
Middle Ages;" here began the restless modern striving toward 
a free mind, a free spirit, and a free state. 

The importance of restating the main points for oneself. 
— Now the student is not likely to imagine that his own 
restatement of the significance of the period in subheads or 
outlines of his own making is superior or equal to the author's. 
Why make it then? Because it is "a poor thing, but mine 
own." It is the organizing of thought, as McMurry calls it ; 
marshaling ideas, and putting first things in the front rank, 
second things in the rear, and immaterial things, if there be 
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any, completely out of sight. Only in such a perspective can 
the depth, the distance, the background, be realized. Ordinary 
study is in one or two dimensions — lines and planes, everything 
on a level. Real study is cubic, stereoscopic. It looks not 
only at things, but into and behind them. Every crude at- 
tempt to restate the text in one's own written or oral outline 
is of great value for this third dimension, this perspective. It 
is a lamentable confession of bad study when a student, called 
upon for the principal facts in the life of a great writer, rattles 
off the place and date of his birth, dwells on the details of 
primary education, names his earliest works, and then ends 
with vague generalities. Such recitations have led to the 
absurd notion that literary history and biography are immaterial 
to the study of literature. The real defect is in the student's 
inability to assimilate the vital things in a textbook. To 
organize, to relate the new to the old, the complex to the 
simple, the effect to the cause, is to assimilate knowledge. 
Anything short of this is cramming. 

3. Memorizing by association of ideas. — The last pro- 
cess in study is memorizing — the right kind of memorizing. 
It is the direct and proper consequence of associating together 
the things that belong together. What do we mean by 
this? The question is best illustrated by an example. 
The textbook containing the chapter on the Tudor period, 
Cheyney's A Short History of England, happens to 
be illustrated. Let us see if the pictures can be made to 
serve our need, by giving us pegs to hang things on. Here is 
a facsimile from an early black-letter printed book. Let that 
Btand for Caxton, Erasmus, More and his Utopia, the new 
learning of the Renaissance. Here is a drawing of Hampton 
Court ; let that stand for Henry and Wolsey, — 

" Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king," — 

and the downfall of Wolsey suggests the royal divorce, the 
breach with Rome. Let an open Bible be the symbol of 
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Tyndale and Coverdale (reign of Henry VIII), Cranmer and the 
Prayer Book (reign of Edward VI), and the Oxford martyrs of 
the Catholic reaction (reign of Mary) ; and let the broken 
arches of St. Mary's Abbey at York, with its 

" Bare, ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang," 
stand for the suppression of the monasteries, with all that step 
involved. Here we have our formula again : a free mind, a 
free spirit, a free state. Two open books, secular and sacred ; 
two buildings, secular and sacred, one representing the down- 
fall of the last great prince of the English church, the other 
the downfall of that church itself in its medieval aspect. Such 
a scheme, however fanciful, is a legitimate aid to memorizing 
if it be original, not borrowed, because it is based on the 
student's association of ideas. 

How about dates? Shall they be learned at all? A few 
dates are useful both in history and in literature as pegs to 
hang ideas on. A student of literature might find it of advan- 
tage to know that Caxton's edition of Morte & Arthur ap- 
peared in the first year of Henry VII's reign, 1485, and Tyn- 
dale's New Testament just forty years later, 1525. One may 
choose a single date for the English Reformation ; whether it 
shall be the royal divorce and the Act of Appeals (1533), or the 
final dissolution of the monasteries (1540) depends on the 
emphasis of one's study. If we date the open pages of our 
imaginary Caxton book 1485, for Morte d Arthur, our open 
Bible 1525, for Tyndale's Testament, our picture of Hampton 
Court 1529, for Wolsey's fall, and our ruined abbey 1540, for 
the destruction of the monasteries, we shall have the whole 
chapter in miniature. Of course, this particular method of asso- 
ciation with pictures would very likely be unsuitable for some 
other chapter. Frequently a series of alliterative catchwords 
will serve, provided the words really suggest the essential ideas 
of the text. The more closely one's general division of a 
passage follows the real relation of the several parts, the easier 
will it be to fix the subject in mind. 
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The proper kind of memorizing is indispensable to 
study. — For most persons memorizing is dependent on visual- 
ized association, on mental pictures of words in their relation 
to other words on the page. " I don't know what it is, but it 
is on a left-hand page near the bottom/' we confess to ourselves 
about many a piece of forgotten knowledge, more or less valu- 
able. Memory quacks strive to substitute for these foolish and 
treacherous place-associations equally foolish alphabetical and 
numerical associations, by which we may retain innumerable 
useless names and dates of unknown things. To go to the other 
extreme by ignoring memory in study is one of the many follies 
of a certain kind of modern education. " All the intellectual 
value for us of a state .of mind depends on our after-memory of 
it," says Professor James, quoted by McMurry. To neglect 
this final stage in study is like the act of the child who roams 
unwearied across many fields to pluck the brightest flowers, and 
then drops them all in the road on his way home. He knows 
that he had them once, and that there are more where they 
came from. As for carrying them the rest of the way, he is 
tired. "I studied the lesson two hours," says the student 
(notice the name': student, one who is devoting himself to study 
as a business); <k but I can't recall a word of it now." Surely 
for such persons education is non-productive labor. To study is 
to win and to keep ; to understand and to remember ; to master 
and to use. 



CHAPTER VI 

V 

RECITATION 

C'est une grande misere que de rf avoir pas assez 
d'esprit pour bien parler, ni assez de jugement pour 
se taire. — La Bruyere. 

It is a great pity to have neither brains enough to 
talk well nor sense enough to keep quiet. 

Recitation is exposition. — Knowledge acquired by the 
study of textbooks has many ultimate and permanent uses, 
which are summed up in what we call discipline and culture. 
It trains and enriches the mind ; makes the mind stronger, and 
furnishes it with material to work upon. At first, however, the 
most practical use of it is in the recitation. Both oral and 
written recitation (examination) are a special kind of exposition. 
They differ from ordinary exposition such as is found in theme- 
writing and oral composition in that the subject is more nar- 
rowly limited by the instructor's question. A student may 
choose his topic for an ordinary exposition from a list of five or 
twenty, and he has some days to prepare it. In the recitation 
he has no choice of topic and no time to consider a method of 
treating it. That is the only difference. In both cases the 
principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis apply. In both, it 
is demanded that every subject shall have a predicate, and every 
sentence a beginning and an end. In both, the essential things 
are clearness and correctness. In both, the object is to commu- 
nicate C's thought in A's understanding of it to B's mind. 

The topical recitation. — This kinship between the recita- 
tion and the composition class is most evident in those subjects 
which permit or demand the so-called topical recitation. In 
this sort of recitation a student is called on to present a topic 
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without continual prodding by the instructor's questions. He 
is expected to stand, to announce his topic as the subject of a 
grammatically complete sentence, and to speak in real sentences 
and paragraphs for two or three minutes, or until permitted to 
cease. Nobody breaks the silence when he stumbles and 
flounders. Nobody breaks in, encouragingly or critically, with a 
word to set him right. Nobody smiles or frowns — at least, 
nobody is supposed to. He simply talks till he gets through, 
or thinks he has got through, or knows that he never can get 
through. That is all. Then comes the verdict. Such recita- 
tions are not common in freshman courses ; the rhetoric teacher 
might have an easier time of it if they were. Ordinarily 
neither the subjects studied nor the maturity and experience of 
the class allow of such a use of precious time. It is in upper- 
class courses that the topical recitation flourishes. There the 
student who has already learned to think on his feet, to frame 
sentences extempore without breaking their backs, has a marked 
advantage. But while extended topical recitation is not 
largely practiced in the freshman year, much preparation may 
be made for it by care in the recitations of the ordinary " quiz." 

The first step in answering a question : a moment of 
silent thought. — In the "quiz" every recitation is a reply. 
For some unknown reason nearly every such reply in the col- 
lege classroom begins with the adverb why. The word is 
pronounced in two syllables, in a slow, doubtful drawl, thus : 
"Why-y-y-a." It may be called the dubitative adverb, and 
seems to signify that the speaker is endeavoring to collect his 
wits. Of course if a student needs to vocalize his doubts, the 
sound " why-a " will do as well as any other. But why not 
keep one's mouth shut until thought arrives? A judicious 
silence is often the best way to begin a recitation. But this 
silence will not be a dumb, hypnotic daze ; it will be a moment 
when the brain is as busy as it knows how to be. 

The second step : begin with a grammatical subject. — 
After the instant required to collect one's thoughts, the first 
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audible sound should be a subject, a real grammatical subject. 
" What was the reason why the new learning made such rapid 
advance in the reign of Henry VII ? " asks the instructor. The 
wise student does not begin "Why-y-y-a, because-a-a . . * 
He waits long enough to find a noun or a noun-phrase to begin a 
sentence. Sentences do not begin with because. " The acces- 
sion of Henry VII put an end to the civil wars between York 
and Lancaster." Or, "Caxton's press at Westminster began 
to issue editions of famous books." Or, " Erasmus, the great 
Dutch humanist, came to Oxford, and English scholars associ- 
ated with him" began to spread the new learning." Any such 
beginning may prove to be a false lead, but at least it is a lead. 
It affirms something. It ends with a firm falling inflection ; 
not with the upward turn of the voice that signifies " Is that 
right? Is that what you want me to say?" 

The third step: a grammatical predicate. — When a 
question calls for a definition, the answer should always have 
for its subject the subject of the question ; and for its predi- 
cate complement a noun modified by an appropriate defining 
phrase or clause. " What is a resignation ? " asks the gram- 
mar-school teacher. "Why, it's when a man gives up his 
job," answers the boy. No wonder that when he goes to 
college he defines terms with the slipshod phrase " it's when " 
or " it's where." After the copulative verb is in a definition 
there is but one part of speech that is permissible — a noun, 
signifying the genus or class to which the subject belongs. 
" The Renaissance was that revival of ancient art and learning 
which," or "that new spirit in human thought which," etc. 
The qualifying clause may be inaccurate, but if the noun-phrase 
which begins the predicate is well chosen, the definition is at 
least half right. 

The recitation an opportunity for self-improvement. — 
This matter of definition as a branch of exposition will be 
further discussed in a later chapter. Here it is sufficient to 
remark that the recitation is really an enlarged definition, and 
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that it should call forth the best powers of the student in using 
language to convey precise shades of thought. The moment 
that one gets into the habit of regarding the recitation as a 
mere test, the instructor's means of "getting a line" on the 
pupil in order to give him a grade, all its cultural value disap- 
pears. What the instructor wishes is not a hint, a clew, a sort 
of countersign, or password, that will show him that the pupil 
has studied the lesson ; but a proof that the lesson has been 
mastered, understood, judged, and put to use. 

Our chief difficulty in learning to speak well in public arises 
from insufficient opportunities for informal practice of formal 
speech. The great bulk of our use of spoken language is con- 
versation, with its limited range of words, ideas, and sentence 
forms. To explain in orderly, systematic fashion a point in 
history or economics or science before a critical public audience 
is a difficult thing. The ordinary man has to attempt it at 
somewhat rare intervals, weeks or months apart, and wishes 
to do it well when he does it at all. Daily recitation may be 
regarded as an unparalleled opportunity to use our full vocab- 
ulary, our full powers of clear and forcible speech, upon sub- 
jects seldom touched in conversation; and thus to develop in 
the classroom powers that are to be used in the world. The 
freshman who looks upon the recitation as such an opportunity 
in public speaking, and does not disdain to use in it his most 
accurate words and most workmanlike sentences, may brave at 
first the amusement of his lazy friends, but he will be winning 
an education. This does not mean wordiness, or affectation. 
It means answering precisely what is asked, not more nor less, 
in as few words as will really make a clear and complete reply. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE USE OF A REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. — Carlyle. 

" Knowledge is of two kinds," said Samuel Johnson. " We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find infor- 
mation about it." About two-thirds of a college student's work 
is book work. Supplementary reading is required in most 
courses and recommended in nearly all. For required reading 
a definite list of books is specified by title, volume, and page. 
Since these are usually reserved on special shelves or tables, 
the student's task is not unlike that of textbook study, already 
considered. In preparation for any larger piece of work, how- 
ever, such as a historical essay, a debate, a report on a special 
topic in any course, one must find one's own references. To the 
use of a reference library for investigation of particular subjects 
this chapter is devoted. While some points here discussed may 
not be much used by freshmen, their importance will appear 
in later college years. 

The golden rule in the library. — In the first place, a 
college student should inform himself at once of the particular 
rules of the library which he is to use. Ignorance of library 
rules can cause nearly as much inconvenience to other readers 
and to librarians as deliberate violation. Every library has 
two cardinal rules, that no loud talking shall be permitted, and 
that no book shall be taken from the room without being 
charged at the desk. Most libraries which have the "open 
shelf" system, permitting readers free access to the books, pro- 
hibit the replacing of books on shelves by readers. The ground 
of this rule is of course that a book misplaced is for the time 
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a book lost. Books left on the tables will be replaced by the 
library attendants. Convenience requires also that books shall 
not be left in a part of the room, distant from the shelves on 
which they belong. Common decency requires that books 
which are known to be in special demand for class work shall 
not be monopolized by individuals, or secreted for future use, 
or drawn from the library on circulation cards even though not 
reserved. The Golden Rule governs all debatable questions of 
library propriety. Even a few lessons in the etiquette of golf 
would mend the manners of some library users. 

On this basis of thoughtful courtesy the student enters the 
library as he enters his home ; not as one pushes his way into 
a department store on bargain day. Here among the silent, 
waiting books, good manners should prevail. A sense of pos- 
session may be a selfish or a noble feeling. This library is 
mine, to get what I can or must out of it, without regard to the 
rights of others, thinks one student when he comes bustling in, 
with bang and slam and noisy mirth. It is mine, thinks another 
who loves books, because I am a citizen of the republic of let- 
ters ; I have entered into the inheritance ; I have won the 
franchise of the truth, the license to learn, the right to read. 
Bewildering liberty lures him through these halls, where wis- 
dom waits. His mind is burdened with the weight of choosing. 
He is likely to wander from shelf to shelf, scanning titles, and 
fearing to miss the very thing he should be seeking. Thus the 
spirit in which one begins his career in a library has much to 
do with academic success. First impressions are potent. The 
one man is misled at the start by his own too narrow vision, 
the other by his too broad imagination. A library is more 
complex and awe-inspiring than the one conceives, and less baf- 
fling than the other fears. It has locked treasures which the one 
will never find, and keys which the other may have for the asking. 

He that seeketh findeth. — Keys, nevertheless, there must 
be. A library that is immune from labor is yet to be discovered. 
A reading room is not a proper rest for the weary, though in a 
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public library on a winter day one might well think so. The 
freshman's symbol, a large ?, must serve him here for stimulus 
and guide. How shall one use a library to answer one's ques- 
tions ? And more pertinent still, how shall one use it to sug- 
gest new questions, and their answers ? By the use of (1) gen- 
eral reference books, such as encyclopedias and dictionaries ; (2) 
card catalogues and bibliographical guides that give one the clew 
to material in other books and in periodicals ; (3) the books and 
periodicals themselves*. These are the keys. One may answer 
many simple questions with the first key, the general reference 
books. For any serious comparative study of a subject these 
will not suffice. The second key must be used, the catalogues, 
guides, and bibliographies of all sorts, which show us where to 
look for things. The third step is then, of course, to find, to 
select, and to study the books themselves. 

General reference books. — The first thing to look for in 
a library is the department of general reference. The location 
of the encyclopedia shelves, the dictionary stand, and the atlases 
should be so accurately known that one could find them in the 
dark. They are usually near together. Certain other valuable 
works of general reference, however, covering particular branches 
of learning, are likely to be shelved elsewhere, and it is particu- 
larly important that the freshman should know where to find 
these and what they are good for. 

Dictionaries. — There are four English dictionaries that the 
college student will use. Their practical usefulness, not nec- 
essarily their absolute value, is indicated by their order in the 
following list : 

1. The New International Dictionary (the latest revision of 
the authorized Webster, 1909). 

2. The Standard Dictionary (1913). 

3. The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia (with supple- 
ment, twelve volumes, 1911). 

4. A New English Dictionary (Murray's ; not yet complete ; 
1888-). 
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The use of an unabridged dictionary is much more than to 
give the spelling, the pronunciation, and the commonest mean- 
ings of a word. Even for these purposes it is necessary to con- 
sult recent editions, for fashions in words change. But the 
principal value of an unabridged dictionary is that it gives an 
authoritative etymology and history of words. For study of a 
subject like the referendum, one must know the literal meaning 
of the word, its origin, and its varying usage in political history. 
Unabridged dictionaries such as those named above give the 
latest conclusions of etymologists as to the derivation of words, 
and support by carefully chosen quotations their statement of 
the usage of words at different periods. For ordinary elemen- 
tary college work The New International Dictionary is perhaps 
the most convenient. The Standard Dictionary has valuable 
features; a new edition is announced (1913). The Century 
combines encyclopedic functions with those of a dictionary. The 
New English Dictionary is a great work for scholars, which is 
to be referred to as the final authority on disputed questions of 
usage. 

General encyclopedias. — Among the many general en- 
cyclopedias to be found in any large library but two need to be 
named for ordinary freshman work. 

1. The Encyclopedia Britannica (eleventh edition, twenty- 
nine volumes, Cambridge University Press, 1910). 

2. The New International Encyclopedia (latest revised 
edition, twenty-two volumes, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1913). 

In using either of these encyclopedias the student turns first 
to the volume in which the desired article appears in its alpha- 
betical place. He may find the information there given suffi- 
cient for his purpose ; or he may find a brief notice with cross- 
references, that is, titles in small capitals of other articles to 
which he is referred. If the material so discovered is inade- 
quate, he should consult the Britannica index volume for 
references by volume and page to various other articles under 
different titles. An exhaustive examination of the subject 
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would require that all these be looked up. If, however, the 
student's time is limited, he may find it more profitable after 
reading the principal encyclopedia article to turn to other books 
for details. 

In reading for an essay the encyclopedia is a good place to 
begin and a bad place to stop. Its purpose is to give a general 
view of the subject, not to furnish material for detailed treat- 
ment. There is a temptation for any student to rely largely on 
the encyclopedia in cases where its information is abundant, 
and to take full notes, which are apt to govern the later work 
of composition. This is a mistake. Let the notes be few, 
chiefly references to points to be looked up elsewhere. 

Encyclopedias and so-called dictionaries covering special 
classes of information are numerous. Of these only the leading 
biographical dictionaries and handbooks, and certain encyclo- 
pedias of special arts and sciences, will be mentioned here. 

Biographical reference books. — For the biography of 
Englishmen who died before 1911 the one authoritative source 
is the great Dictionary of National Biography (twenty-two 
volumes, besides two supplements, 1908-1909, 1912). This 
should be consulted in addition to an encyclopedia, or in prefer- 
ence to it, since the articles were written by specialists, and 
represent the best attainable material. For American biography 
no such monumental work exists. Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biography (seven volumes, 1888—1900) and other 
similar works are not to be preferred to the general encyclo- 
pedias, except in the case of Americans not prominent enough 
to be included in the latter. For living Englishmen the annual 
volume entitled Who's Who, and for living Americans the bi- 
ennial volume of Who's Who in America, are indispensable. 
Both are easily found by their bright red cloth bindings. They 
give names, dates, titles of published works, residence addresses, 
and other facts not elsewhere accessible. 

Atlases and gazetteers. — The foreign atlases have finer 
maps of foreign countries, but for ordinary use the following are 
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sufficient : Rand McNally's new Library Atlas of the World 
(two volumes, 1912), and the Century Atlas of the World 
(twelfth volume of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia). 
For the spelling and pronunciation of geographical names, to- 
gether with condensed geographical information, LippincotVs 
New Gazetteer of the World is best. 

Special cyclopedias of arts and sciences. — Numerous 
reference works for special branches of learning have been pub- 
lished in the form of separate articles alphabetically arranged, 
entitled dictionaries or encyclopedias. There is at least one 
such work, old or new, for almost every department of knowl- 
edge. These are usually shelved with books of the special class 
to which they belong, and must, therefore, be found by means 
of the card catalogue, or by inquiry. The most recent of these 
are to be consulted in addition to, or in preference to, a general 
encyclopedia. Some of the most useful in ordinary college 
work are the following : 

Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, 

Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Bliss's New Encyclopedia of Missions. 

Bliss's New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 

Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education. 

Sturgis's Dictionary of Architecture and Building. 

Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Larned's History for Ready Reference. 

Year books. — No encyclopedia can be kept up to date. 
The rapidity with which general reference books become obso- 
lete on scientific, political, and economic questions is one of 
the more depressing aspects of the librarian's profession. For 
complete information on any subject less than five years old a 
student must usually rely on recent special books discovered 
through the card catalogue, and on periodical articles discov- 
ered through The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature, as 
explained in the following pages. But this deficiency of gen- 
eral reference books is in a measure supplied by year books. 
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Many series of these have in the past been issued in this coun- 
try, the older volumes of which are now superseded by the 
general encyclopedias. The New International Year Book 
(Dodd, Mead and Co., annual, 1907-) is the successor of 
these, and contains a large amount of valuable material brought 
down to the end of the year preceding publication. It has 
been the only annual work which undertakes a thorough sum- 
mary of the year's progress in science, literature, and art, as 
well as in history and politics. A new series of the same sort 
has been begun as supplementary to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. The following American and English year books are 
concerned chiefly with matters of government, legislation, com- 
merce, and general statistics. 

For the United States the annual almanacs published by the 
New York World, the New York Tribune, and the Chicago 
Daily News, are the best. They are the most convenient 
sources for a variety of facts and figures which every student 
needs in his essay and debating work. In using these books 
the index should always be consulted in order to save time. 
A subject is often treated in two or more different places. 
For such matters as political statistics, party platforms, popu- 
lation and other figures for cities, army and navy, state legis- 
lation of the year, data concerning colleges and universities, 
and a multitude of similar matters, they are indispensable. 
Equipped with Who's Who in America, and a file of the World 
Almanac, a newspaper man is prepared to compile brief articles 
on a large variety of current topics such as are used to supple- 
ment telegraph news in any daily or weekly periodical. It is 
always better to take dates and figures from such annuals than 
from an ordinary magazine article, since the chances are that 
the almanac is more carefully edited. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States, published by 
the Government Printing Office, is to be found in all libraries. 
It is an annual containing official statistics of population, 
finance, commerce, agriculture, immigration, aud education, 
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for the preceding year, much fuller than the similar figures in 
the newspaper almanacs. In this connection may be mentioned, 
not as year books, but as official government statistics, the 
bulletins of the Thirteenth Census of the United States, issued 
in pamphlet form. The General Abstract of the Thirteenth 
Census is now available in a bound volume, but many other 
important figures have been incorporated in the bulletins of 
1911 and 1912, and are also to be found in the almanacs. 

For Great Britain and the British colonies annuals of great 
usefulness are found in the library : Whitaker's Almanack and 
HazelVs Annual, The most valuable English work of this 
character, however, is The Statesman's Year Book, which 
covers all the countries of the world. The last named is the 
standard source of accurate information on the government, 
army and navy, population, commerce, etc., of all foreign 
countries. It should always be consulted in dealing with any 
current topic affecting European, Asiatic, or African countries. 
An American Statesman's Year Book and an International 
Whitaker's Almanack have recently been issued. 

The use of general reference books. — In using general 
reference books it is important that the reader look first at 
the title-page to note the names of the general editors and 
the date of copyright ; then at the index or table of contents, 
and at the general arrangement of the articles, in order to 
find the desired information without waste of time. Words 
printed in small capitals near the beginning or end of an 
article indicate the titles of articles on related topics in other 
parts of the work. Short lists of the best books are frequently 
found at the end of articles, which should be noted in con- 
nection with the bibliographical work treated in the next 
section. 

Bibliographical aids. — Under the first division of this 
chapter a few works of general reference have been named in 
which some information on almost any subject can be found. 
If the use of a reference library ended here, it would be a very 
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simple matter. One might merely turn to one general ency- 
clopedia, and one special dictionary or year book, and gather 
material enough for the ordinary short essay. Such material, 
however, would be extremely bare and dull, lacking in detail, 
in illustrations, in all that gives life and interest to writing 
and speaking. General reference books are a very unsuitable 
direct source for most kinds of composition. They should be 
used as guides to show the way. After not more than an 
hour or two spent upon them, the student is advised to turn 
to those other guides which reveal to him the special literature 
of the library on his subject. In other words, his next task 
is to investigate the bibliography of his subject. The word 
bibliography is thus defined in the Century Dictionary : 

1. The science which treats of books, their materials, authors, 
typography, editions, dates, subjects, classification, history, etc. 

2. A classified list of authorities or books on any theme ; as, the 
bibliography of political economy. 

In the more general sense, the science which treats of books, 
the term bibliography includes the subject of this entire chapter. 
In the more special sense, a compilation of the titles and other 
data of the particular books which apply to a single subject, it 
is appropriate to this section. In this sense, to make a bibli- 
ography of a subject is to collect and record the names of the 
books and articles which deal with it. A bibliography of an 
author's works is an exhaustive list of the various editions in 
which they have appeared. 

Three classes of bibliographical aids. — Bibliographical 
aids are of three kinds : 

(1) The card catalogue of the library, which is a complete 
guide to the books which the library contains. 

(2) General and special bibliographies, or book-lists, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, the Library of 
Congress, and other publishers, which indicate the best books 
on all subjects, only a part of which books will be found in any 
ordinary library. 
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(3) Periodical indexes, such as Poole's Index to Periodical 
Literature, and The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature, 
which make accessible to the student the contents of all the 
bound magazines which his particular library may possess. 

It is essential that every college student should know and 
use the first and third of these guides, the card catalogue and 
the periodical indexes, and desirable that he should be ac- 
quainted with some of the more important works in the second 
class. 

The card catalogue. — Library catalogues are no longer 
printed as bound books for the use of readers. Printed cata- 
logues of large libraries are out of date before the last proof- 
sheets come from the printer. The card catalogue has com- 
pletely superseded the printed book. Many persons have a 
strange fear or suspicion of these great cases full of drawers, 
and would rather wander for a half-hour among the shelves 
looking for a desired book than turn in a half-minute to the 
card which indicates its location. When once understood, the 
catalogue turns out to be a very simple device for saving time 
and labor. In general, any library catalogue may be counted 
on to give to one who examines it three kinds of information : 

(1) the titles of all the books written by a given author; 

(2) the titles of all books and chapters of biography and criti- 
cism about that author ; and (3) the titles of all books on a 
given subject. Some card catalogues do much more than this ; 
none do less. The ordinary catalogue combines author cards, 
title cards, and subject cards in a single alphabet. In order to 
illustrate the uses of such a book-directory, often called a dic- 
tionary catalogue, let us suppose three cases. 

How to use a dictionary catalogue. — (1) Suppose that 
the student knows .an author's name, such as Stevenson, and 
desires to find the titles and locations of all books written 
by him, which may be scattered on various shelves. In this 
case he opens a drawer near the end of the S's, glances at 
the guide cards STAR and STE and STER, notes that the next 
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guide card is STI, and turns over the cards between tbe two 
guides last named until he comes to " Stevenson, Robert Louis." 
On all of the Stevenson cards he will find the titles, place and 
date of publication, and other data, together with certain let- 
ters and numbers which he does not as yet understand. These 
indicate the classification of the book in the library and its 
place on the shelves. The fiction of Stevenson may be shelved 
in one place, his essays in another, and his poems in a third; 
except in the case of a uniform edition of an author's complete 
works, which would be shelved together, regardless of the sub- 
ject matter in the volumes. 

(2) Suppose that one knows the title of a book called 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, but has forgotten the 
author's name. In this case an examination of the drawer 
containing the FAM cards soon reveals the card bearing the 
title, with the name of the author, Stevenson. 1 On this card 
will be noted the titles of the essays included in the volume, 
dealing with such men as Victor Hugo, Walt Whitman, Henry 
David Thoreau, Francois Villon, and others. Now if one will 
turn to the drawer containing the cards bearing the name of 
one of these men, one will find what is called a subject card 
with a red ink heading directing the student to Stevenson's 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books for an essay on Hugo, or 
Villon, as the case may be. In other words, to find the books 
by, or about, a man, or to find the author of a book of which 
one knows the title, one has only to open a drawer and turn 
over the cards. 

(3) Suppose, however, that one knows neither author nor 
title, only the subject which it is desired to investigate — the 
usual situation in the investigation of a special topic. In this 
case the course to be followed depends upon the library in 
which the work is to be done. In some libraries there is but 

1 Some libraries, however, do not make title cards for such books, 
but only the author cards named above, and the subject cards named 
below. 
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one card index open to the public, the so-called dictionary 
catalogue, which includes in one alphabet, not only authors and 
titles, but subjects as well. In such a library, one desiring 
information about Gothic architecture would find under one or 
the other of these words the titles of all the books bearing 
upon Gothic architecture, whether or not they have the words 
in their titles. Many books about Gothic architecture have 
some other word, such as " cathedrals," as the leading word in 
their titles. A dictionary catalogue brings together the sub- 
ject cards for all such books, besides the title cards under 
" Cathedral " and the author cards in their alphabetical places. 

The class catalogue. — In some other libraries there is a 
" class catalogue " or " shelf list " distinct from the alphabeti- 
cal author-title-subject catalogue. It is arranged, not alpha- 
betically, but according to the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, i.e. by subject. Hence in order to find the proper 
drawer, one must understand the library classification. A 
printed or typewritten outline of the leading classes will usually 
be found posted near the index case. The matter of library 
classification is treated in the next section. In the class cata- 
logue the particular subdivision to which one's subject belongs 
is found by means of a guide card. Thus one searching for 
material on the battle of Gettysburg would not need to look 
through all the cards on American history. He would turn to 
the guide card " Civil War " and confine his attention to titles 
in this division. It is to be noted that the shelf list or class 
catalogue does not include cards such as are found in the dic- 
tionary catalogue referriug the reader to special chapters and 
articles on the subject. 

Library classification. — The classification and arrange- 
ment of a large library must depend on some classification of 
human knowledge. Many schemes have been proposed for 
such a division which were believed to be absolutely logical 
and to avoid overlapping of subjects. None is perfect, or can 
be perfect, because of the interrelations of the arts and sciences, 
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of literature and philology, of philosophy and religion. The 
system most widely used in American public libraries is the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, devised by Melvil Dewey, for 
many years director of the New York State Library School. 
As an illustration of an ingenious and suggestive organization 
of human knowledge, it may be briefly explained, though many 
college libraries use other systems of their own. 

The Dewey Decimal Classification. — Dewey divides the 
field of knowledge into nine main classes, numbered 100 to 900, 
and places general works of reference in a preliminary class 
numbered zero, as follows : 

Classes 

000 General Works 600 Natural Science 

100 Philosophy 600 Useful Arts 

200 Religion 700 Fine Arts 

300 Sociology 800 Literature 

400 Philology 900 History 

Each of these classes is divided into ten divisions, of which 
the first is general, as, for example : 

Example of Divisions 

500 Natural Science 650 Geology 

510 Mathematics 560 Paleontology 

620 Astronomy 570 Biology 

630 Physics 580 Botany 

640 Chemistry 690 Zoology 

Each of the divisions is again divided into ten sections, as, 
for example : 

Example op Sections 

630 Physics 635 Optics 

531 Mechanics 536 Heat 

632 Hydraulics 637 Electricity 

633 Pneumatics 638 Magnetism 

634 Acoustics 639 Molecular Physics 

There are therefore 1000 sections, the complete list of which 
may be found in the official manual of the system, entitled The 
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Dewey Decimal Classification, or in the A. L. A. Catalogue, 
a book referred to later in this chapter. Such a classification 
is adequate for any general library of moderate size. Indefinite 
subdivision is provided for, however, by the addition of sub- 
section numbers, separated from the section number by a decimal 
point. Thus 371 is the section on Teaching Methods, and 371.7 
(read 371 point 7) is School Hygiene, and 371.42 Manual 
Training. 

The Dewey classification has certain advantages over one based 
on twenty-five alphabetical classes, because of its greater elas- 
ticity, and the ease with which special features of it can be 
memorized. On the other hand, it is not free from those in- 
consistencies of classification inevitable in any system. There 
is many a book on electric dynamos which combines theory and 
practice so intimately -that to place it in 537 (Electricity, class 
Natural Science) is to rob 621.3 (Electrical Engineering, class 
Useful Arts), and vice versa. Cross-reference cards properly 
used remove any real inconvenience arising from this source, 
except for those readers who depend upon inspecting the 
shelves without examining the card index. 

An example of a special classification for college libraries. — As an 

example of a classification devised to meet the special needs of a 
college library, we may note that devised for the University of 
Rochester Library by Professor William C. Morey, LL.D. It 
has four general and twenty-five special classes, as follows : 

General 

I. General Bibliography 
II. General Reference Works 

III. General Periodicals and Societies 

IV. General Public Documents 

Language and Literature 

A. General Language and Literature 

B. Classical Languages and Literatures 

C. Modern Languages and Literatures 

D. English Language and Literature 
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Physical and Natural Sciences 

E. Mathematics and Astronomy J. Geology 

F. Engineering K. Biology 

G. Physics L. Anthropology, Ethnology 
H. Chemistry 

SOCIOLOOT AND HlSTORT 

M. Social and Economic Science 

N. Political and Legal Science 

O. General History and Geography 

P. American History and Geography 

Q. European History and Geography 

B. Oriental History and Geography 

Philosophy and Religion 

S. Philosophy V. Biblical Literature 

T. Education W. Church History and Polity 

U. Religion and Theology 

Arts 
X. Useful Arts Y. Fine Arts 

Miscellaneous: Z 

Each class is subdivided into numbered divisions ; for example, 
all sections beginning D4 are American literature, D46 being 
American poetry and drama. 

In order to use a class catalogue, it is evidently necessary to 
decide in what class one's topic belongs. For example, in the 
class catalogue information about commission government must 
be looked for under the division of Administration, section of 
Local Government, Dewey number 352 (under the Rochester 
classification, division of Political Science, section of Municipal 
Government, N41). But in most subject catalogues cross- 
reference cards will be found under many titles referring the 
reader to the subject heading under which the topic is indexed. 
Thus the alphabetical author-title-subject catalogue may con- 
tain in the COM drawer, along with the title cards for books 
which have " Commission Government " in their titles, a cross- 
reference card reading " Commission form of government, see 
Municipal government by commission." The main point to 
remember is that many books contain information on a subject 
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the name of which does not appear in their titles. It is the 
test of a good dictionary catalogue to make these books readily 
available by cross-reference cards and " analytics " (cards index- 
ing the separate chapters or essays in a single volume). In. 
proportion as the dictionary catalogue approaches perfection, 
the class catalogue becomes less necessary for readers. 

Finding the books. — In order to find the books desired, in 
an open-shelf library, or to write a suitable call slip in a closed- 
shelf library, it is necessary to distinguish the class-number or 
call-number from the other numbers on the cards. This is 
usually printed or written in heavy figures in the upper left- 
hand corner of the . card. The Library of Congress printed 
cards, now used by most libraries for new books, have other 
figures in light type which are of no consequence to the 
student. A very little examination or inquiry will enable the 
user of any particular library to distinguish the numbers or 
letters which he needs to guide him to the proper shelf, or to 
write on his call slip. 1 In making bibliographical notes at the 
index case, this shelf-number should always be included, to- 
gether with the author's name and the title of the book, in 
order to avoid the necessity of a second examination to find it. 

In looking for books on the shelves, it should be noted that 
within each particular section the arrangement is ordinarily 
alphabetical by authors. Quartos and rare books, too large or 
too costly to be placed on the regular shelves, are represented 
by wooden dummies bearing their titles. The books them- 
selves are to be sought on special shelves. In hunting for 
books it must always be remembered that the book desired- 
may be in temporary use by a reader in the library, or with- 
drawn on a circulation card. The latter point may be settled 

1 In large libraries the class-number or shelf-number on the cata- 
logue card is sometimes followed by a letter and one or two figures 
which stand for the author's name. These are known as the Cutter 
author-numbers. They are for the use of the library assistants in 
finding the books on the shelves. All the reader has to do is to copy 
them on his slip. 
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by inquiry at the charging desk. This fact, that the shelves 
never contain all the books owned by the library, is a sufficient 
reason why a student should not rely on an examination of 
the shelves without consulting the card catalogue. If one 
book will do as well as another, that method may be a slight 
saving of time ; but in any real study the examination of the 
catalogue is indispensable. 

General bibliographies. — While the card catalogue, prop- 
erly understood and used, will give the titles of all books 
in the library bearing on a subject, it is often desirable to get 
at the matter in another way. One is presently to choose 
among these many titles a few books for study. On what 
basis shall the selection be made? Which of them are the 
best books? And further, are there valuable books on the 
subject which are not in the college library, but could be 
obtained in another accessible collection ? Such considerations 
give great value for the student to a work known chiefly to 
librarians, the A. L. A. Catalogue : 190^ with its supplement, 
the A, L. A. Catalogue: 1904-1911. These two volumes 
represent the judgment of the best American librarians in the 
selection of the best 10,495 English and American books on all 
subjects. The books chosen are for the general reader, not for 
the specialist. The care with which the work was done may 
be estimated by reading the prefaces. The volume of 1904 is 
published by the Library of Congress, and sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, forfl. The supplement 
is issued by the American Library Association Publishing 
Board, Chicago, at $1.50. Both are to be found in every 
library, and should be familiar to students. They are good 
books to own. Their value as reading-lists in science, art, 
sociology, fiction, and other fields is scarcely appreciated by 
those young people most in need of such guidance. 1 A much 

1 The starred books in the A.L.A. Booklist (issued monthly, indexed 
annually) may be regarded as a continuation of the A. L. A. Catalogue 
since 1911. 
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larger and less popular English work, The Best Books, by 
Sonnenschein (third edition now begun) is, of course, more com- 
prehensive in many fields. The freshman should examine both 
in order to know where to turn for the titles of the best books 
on any given subject, information which no card catalogue 
will give him. 

Special bibliographies. — It is often of advantage, especially 
in debating work, to consult a special bibliography of the sub- 
ject. This will contain many titles not to be found in the col- 
lege library, but it will save time nevertheless, particularly in 
its references to periodicals. The bibliographical lists in such 
books as Brookings and Riiigwalt's Briefs for Debate, and 
Matson's References for Literary Workers, are sometimes use- 
ful, but those bearing on current topics soon become obsolete. 
Special bibliographical lists are appended to many encyclopedia 
articles. Textbooks often contain valuable bibliographical 
material in their footnotes and appendices. Some libraries 
post typewritten bibliographies of current topics. Library 
journals frequently contain such lists. Of the many books 
giving this sort of aid, only one series can be named here, those 
published by the Library of Congress. Among the subjects 
now covered in this rapidly growing series are such as the fol- 
lowing : 

Library of Congress Bibliographies 

Canadian reciprocity Immigration 

Ship subsidies Porto Rico 

Philippines Child labor 

Postal savings banks Government regulation of railroads 

Eight-hour day Negro suffrage 

Trusts Popular election of senators 

International arbitration Taxation of inheritances and 

Federal control of corporations incomes 

Foreign tariffs Inland waterways 

Government regulation of in- Municipal ownership 

siirance English and American cabinet 

Foreign railways system 
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Currency and banking Boycotts and injunctions 

Capital punishment Employers 1 liability and work- 

Workingmen's insurance men's compensation 

Old age and civil service pen- Cost of living 

sions Initiative, referendum, and recall 

The A. L. A. Index. — In the study of some subjects it is 
important to find monographs and papers published in the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies. Many volumes of collected es- 
says also contain material not represented by analytic cards in 
the ordinary card catalogue. Fletcher's A. L. A. Index to Gen- 
eral Literature is a large volume which covers a great many 
titles of this sort down to the year 1900. (This is not to be 
confused with the A. L. A. Catalogue, previously described, 
nor with the indexes to periodicals, hereafter mentioned.) 
Since 1900 this particular kind of indexing has been continued 
in the annual volumes of the Annual Library Index, now the 
American Library Annual. The Headers 1 Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature since 1905 has also indexed each year a number 
of volumes of collected essays and papers. It is plain, then, 
that the original large volume known as the A. L. A. Index is 
to be consulted, not for periodicals, but for book material not 
elsewhere analyzed. 

Public documents. — On all topics in American history, 
law, politics, finance, manufactures and commerce, agriculture, 
labor questions, education, and many branches of science, the 
use of public documents is important. The federal government 
issues vast numbers of legislative and executive documents, 
department and bureau reports, which are at once the most 
valuable and the most difficult to use in the entire library in 
the special fields which they cover. State documents are also 
important in preparing for debates on matters of state legisla- 
tion or administration. Libraries have their own ways of 
shelving and cataloguing public documents. The card cata- 
logue, of course, indexes them under the proper subject. Nev- 
ertheless, so great is their number, and so complex their 
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classification, that in many cases serious and conscientious 
students attempting to use them for a special purpose give up 
in despair. Much of the difficulty surrounding the subject will 
be lessened with the completion of the new Checklist of United 
States Public Documents, 1789-1909, of which Volume 1 
appeared in 1912. When the second volume, containing the 
alphabetical index, appears, a student can readily discover what 
government publications exist which bear upon a given subject. 
There have been many lists before this, such as those edited by 
Poore (1774-1881), Ames (1889-1893), and the Superinten- 
dent of Documents (1902); but all so voluminous and confus- 
ing that the uninitiated could make little of them. This new 
work is compact and comprehensible. It is to be hoped that 
some of the riches now locked up in dusty departmental bulle- 
tins and reports will soon be available to the college student. 
Here, more than anywhere else, the student needs the aid of a 
competent and industrious reference librarian. Undergraduates 
should do for themselves whatever they can, with the informa- 
tion contained in this chapter and the practice acquired by the 
exercises which accompany it; but they are likely now and 
then to come to the end of their resources. That is the time 
to ask intelligent questions of the instructor or the reference 
librarian. 

Indexes to periodicals. — Every large library has hundreds 
of bound volumes containing complete sets of standard periodi- 
cals for many years. These contain much valuable and unique 
material never incorporated into books. On the other hand, 
the unbound current numbers of magazines for the past six 
months, still on the magazine stands and tables, are the only 
source for subjects too recent to have found their place in year 
books or other bound volumes. Every college student in study- 
ing current topics must use the magazines for this latter pur- 
pose. Those who desire to supplement their investigation of 
historical or literary subjects by consulting the older magazines 
feel a similar need of guidance in finding the articles desired. 
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There have been several competing periodical indexes issued 
monthly, annually, or quinquennially, all of which are usually 
found in a college library. For the sake of simplicity in ex- 
plaining this matter, the duplication and overlapping will be 
disregarded. Only one source will be named for any particu- 
lar period. Inasmuch as the recent magazines are used more 
than the older ones, we may consider them first. 

The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature, — For the 
magazines of the current year the student should find a file- 
binder containing a paper-covered pamphlet entitled The Read- 
ers' Guide to Periodical Literature. This contains in 
alphabetical arrangement all the articles in 104 American and 
English magazines. Each quarter a number is issued contain- 
ing all the titles for the preceding months in one alphabet, 
that is, the October number includes all articles from January 
to October. Such an index is called cumulative. Early in 
the following year the cumulative list for the preceding twelve 
months appears as a bound annual volume. The Readers' 
Guide was begun in 1900. There are now two large volumes 
containing respectively the years 1900-1904 and 1905-1909. 
Annual volumes for the following years, and the unbound num- 
bers for the current year, complete the series. Every freshman 
should make himself familiar with the position of these books 
on the shelves and the .arrangement of their contents. They 
are the tools which he will most constantly use in all magazine 
study of recent topics. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Literature. — For all maga- 
zines before 1900, the student must consult the first five 
volumes of Poole's Index. It indexes in six volumes the 
contents of many English and American magazines (190 in the 
latest volume) from 1802 to 1882 ; 1882-1887 ; 1887-1892 ; 
1892-1896; 1897-1902; 1902-1906. Volume V of Poole 
and the 1900-1904 volume of the Readers' Guide overlap. 
There is, however, an abridged edition of Poole, the first volume 
of which ends with the close of the year 1899, the point at 
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which the Readers' Guide begins. If this is used, there is no 
duplication of labor, but the abridged Poole, of course, covers a 
much smaller field. The new volumes of Poole appear at inter- 
vals of five years, while the annual continuation of it is in the 
series called the Annual Library Index. In order to avoid 
confusion, the student is advised to use the Readers' Guide as 
far back as it goes, 1900, and the earlier volumes of Poole for 
magazines before 1900. 

Using the periodicals. — Only the largest libraries have all 
the periodicals listed in Poole's Index and the Readers 1 Guide. 
A student should examine in the card catalogue (class General 
Periodicals) the list of magazines contained in the library in 
which he works, and confine his memoranda to these, unless he 
expects to use more than one library in his periodical reading. 
In general, it is well to give preference to articles that appear 
in standard reviews and the more serious magazines, rather 
than to the superficial sketches in popular illustrated month- 
lies. The Atlantic Monthly, North American Review, 
Forum, Survey, Nineteenth Century, American Economic 
Review, Political Science Quarterly, Edinburgh Review, 
Contemporary Review, are examples of the kind that should 
be used for study. A special use of weeklies like the Outlook 
and the Independent for the current year is to get at condensed 
statements of the facts concerning recent events. In this way 
one may find the exact dates of important events, which enable 
one if necessary to consult the fuller accounts in the daily news- 
paper files. There is a cumulative Index to Dates of Current 
Events which is useful in this connection. It is reprinted at 
the end of the year in the American Library Annual. For 
current affairs which have been recently debated in Congress, 
the Congressional Record is of course the indispensable source. 
The freshman should form the habit of at least glancing 
through the table of contents of the leading magazines every 
month. Only in that way can he learn the special character and 
value of each, so as to use them intelligently for special research. 
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Selection of books for special reference. — During the 
course of this chapter we have now considered (1) the use of 
general reference books ; (2) the use of card catalogues, general 
\and special bibliographies, and periodical indexes. By the 
selection and brief study of a few general reference books, a 
preliminary view of a subject may be obtained. By the 
examination of the card catalogue and periodical indexes, with 
other bibliographical aids if required, a long list of book and 
magazine titles may be compiled in a notebook. This is 
really the student's own special bibliography of the subject. 
He has now the principal task still before him : (3) the selec- 
tion from this list of the few books and parts of books upon 
which his limited time requires him to concentrate his further 
reading. Suggestions for the choice of magazine articles have 
been already given. In this section a few considerations will 
be presented which should govern the selection of books. 

Date. — In science and the applied arts only the latest books 
should be consulted. If there are no late books, one must de- 
pend upon periodicals and encyclopedias. The card catalogue 
gives the date of publication, and one may eliminate many titles 
without even examining the books. The date of publication, 
however, is sometimes misleading. Some publishers issue new 
editions from old plates without revision. It is always best in 
case of doubt to look for the date of copyright, or the date of 
the author's preface. Late books are indispensable not only 
in science, but in economics, sociology, and such branches of 
government as municipal administration and nominating sys- 
tems. In these latter fields, however, not all old books are 
to be disregarded, as they are in science. Some knowledge 
of the subject, gained through the encyclopedias, will enable 
one to decide how old a book may be without rendering it 
obsolete. 

In history, literature, biography, philosophy, and similar de- 
partments, on the other hand, the date has much less signifi- 
cance. New books or new editions have a certain presumption 
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in their favor here, as everywhere else ; but the standard works 
may be twenty-five, fifty, a hundred years old. In a matter 
like literary biography, for example, the authoritative " life and 
letters " is often issued within a few years of an author's death, 
and can never be superseded, though later biographers may cor- 
rect its errors and supplement its deficiencies. In choosing 
books in the fields of history and biography, the student is 
obliged to rely on guides like the A. L. A. Catalogue, with 
its excellent critical notes, or on the advice of an instructor. 
The date gives no clew. 

Author. — As between the book of a great scholar who has 
added to human knowledge, and a compiler who has popularized 
other men's discoveries, the first should nearly always be chosen. 
It will be harder reading, but more worth while. The student 
will get enough popularizing in his encyclopedia and periodical 
reading. He should consult, if possible, at least one original 
source. As between an American and an English writer, and 
a translation of a German or French book, his choice will de- 
pend upon his subject. It is often valuable to compare the 
treatment of a historical or political or economic subject by 
writers of different nations. On controversial subjects it is de- 
sirable to read a book or part of a book by a man on each side, 
provided the bias of each is clearly perceived and discounted 
from the beginning. Controversial subjects in science should 
not be attempted by undergraduates. As between two writers 
of whom neither is an original investigator, one can sometimes 
decide by looking at the records of the two men in Who's Who 
in America, or American Men of Science. As between a 
scholar writing within his special field and a man' of equal repu- 
tation writing outside of his specialty, it is not always easy to 
choose. When a mathematician turns economist, the results 
may be brilliant ; when an astronomer or a physicist dabbles 
in the occult, the consequences are likely to be absurd. Here 
again the qualitative selection of the A. L. A. Catalogue and 
its supplement will be useful, though not infallible. 
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Typographical form. — A book which has a table of con- 
tents, a good index, section or page subheads, quoted matter in 
smaller type, is to be preferred, other things being equal, to a 
book which lacks these conveniences. Much time may be 
wasted in reading a book half through before one discovers that 
it does not justify its title. The most effective library study 
is the study of carefully selected chapters in many books. 
This is impossible without chapter headings and indexes. His- 
tories that supply the necessary maps and genealogical tables 
are more convenient thau those with which one must constantly 
compare the atlas and the encyclopedia. None of these consid- 
erations, however, should deter one from studying a work known 
to be standard and authoritative. 

Monographs. — A monograph is a book or pamphlet de- 
voted to some limited part of a large subject. An entire 
book on the battle of Gettysburg, or the purification of sewage, 
is often to be preferred to the corresponding chapters in a 
history of the Civil War, or a textbook of sanitary engineering. 
On the other hand, much depends upon the author. Mono- 
graphs in military history, political reform, and some other 
topics are almost sure to be biased. If one depends on a 
monograph for details, one should at least correct the per- 
spective by reading a chapter in a general work. 

The student's principle of selection on all such points should 
be the principle of checks and balances, the principle of com- 
parative study. It is his first adventure in this wide world 
of the intellect, where great minds challenge each other for 
proof and refutation. Hitherto all his reading has been par- 
tial, uncritical, credulous. " A book's a book, although there's 
nothing in't" has been his unreasoned instinct. "I love a 
ballad in print," as simple Mopsa says in The Winter's Tale, 
" for then we are sure they are true." Henceforth library 
study will be governed by Lord Bacon's weighty maxims : 

Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take 
for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and 
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consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 

Assignments on the Use of the Library 

(Selections may be made from these exercises as time permits. 
The assignments may be made the basis either of written reports 
or of recitation based on notes.) 

1. After a general survey of the main reference room of the 
library, draw in the notebook a diagram or plan of the room (not 
necessarily drawn to a scale, or carefully finished), indicating the 
location of the principal classes of books, magazines, and indexes. 

2. Examine the four dictionaries named in the chapter for their 
treatment of one or more given words, such as : constitution, mole- 
cule, chivalry, economics, bacteria. Compare their etymologies, 
definitions, and illustrative examples. Note the diacritical marks 
used in each to indicate pronunciation. 

3. Make a list of the principal supplementary material found 
in the introduction and the appendix of the New International 
Dictionary and the Standard Dictionary, such as the lists of 
proper names, history of the English language, and many other 
subjects. Note which of these things can be found most readily 
in the dictionary rather than in encyclopedias. 

4. Compare the Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition) 
and the New International Encyclopedia in their treatment of 
some assigned topic, such as : Mexico ; the history of printing ; 
Erasmus ; the Indian Empire ; the Boer War ; the migration of 
birds ; Homer. The index volume should be used to discover all 
references to the subject chosen, not merely the one article devoted 
entirely to it. The articles are not to be read through. A mere 
comparison of their relative length and general style of presenta- 
tion is sufficient. Write in the notebook a brief comparison on 
these points. 

6. Examine the Dictionary of National Biography and its two 
supplements. Glance through the life of a single man, such as 
Dickens or Carlyle. Notice the complete bibliographical lists at 
the close of each article, which are a special feature of this work. 
Write a notebook memorandum of the scope and nature of the die- 
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tionary. Compare its biography of a certain man with those found 
in the encyclopedias. 

6. Examine the current Who's Who (English) and Who's Who 
in America. Look up Lloyd-George or John Burns in the one, 
and any living American public man or writer in the other. Indi- 
cate in the notebook for what these works are indispensable. 

7. Compare the maps of the Balkan States or of Australia in 
Rand-McNally's new Library Atlas of the World and the Century 
Atlas of the World, Compare the maps of your own state. Write 
a note comparing the merits of the two for ordinary use. 

8. Examine the current volume of the New International Tear 
Book for progress in aviation, or new labor legislation, or recent 
discoveries in the field of archaeology. Notice the style of treat- 
ment, and look at the list of contributors. 

9. Consult the World Almanac or Tribune Almanac for the 
current year to find answers to five of the following twenty ques- 
tions: 

a. How many Russian immigrants entered the United States 
last year ? 

b. What was the value of the woolen goods manufactured in 
the United States last year ? 

c. What is the best amateur American record for the 100-yard 
dash? 

d. What was the Socialist vote in your state at the last presi- 
dential election ? 

6. What is the real earned interest on the government bonds of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and the United States, at present 
market prices ? 

/. What is the present interest-bearing debt of the United 
States? 

g. Who are the members representing the United States in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague ? 

h. What states have the largest mileage of improved roads ? 

i. Who is the president of the University of Michigan ? 

j. How many modern battleships has Italy ? 

k. How much sugar was consumed in the United States last year ? 

I. Who are the senators from New Jersey ? 

m. How many baseball games did Cornell lose last season ? 

n. Find the length, tonnage, and fastest trans- Atlantic passage 
of the Mauritania. 
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o. What is the average annual humidity of Denver ? 

p. How many Presbyterians are there in the United States ? 

q. What is the population of Manitoba ? 

r. What is the Carnegie Hero Fund ? 

8. Name three important acts of the legislature of your state 
passed during the last year. 

t. What was the Congressional appropriation for pensions last 
year? 

10. Consult either The Statesman's Year Book, Whitaker's 
Almanack, or HazelVs Annual, for answers to five of the following 
ten questions : 

a. Who is the British Home Secretary ? 

b. What is the present annual cost of old age pensions in 
Great Britain ? 

c. How many torpedo boats has the British navy ? 

d. What is the pay of a captain in the British army ? 
6. Who is the Governor General of Australia ? 

/. How many members are there in the House of Commons, 
and what is their salary ? 

g. Who is the heir to the throne of Italy ? 

h. What is the population of Jamaica ? 

i. How many miles of railway are there in England ? 

j. Name one important act of Parliament adopted during the 
past year. 

11. Consult the card catalogue (author-subject catalogue) to 
find the titles of all books written by one of the following authors : 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Francis Parkman, John Fiske. Turn 
over the cards, noting the general arrangement of entries on each. 
Note the cards listing books of biography or criticism about this 
author. Write a paragraph showing how the cards with red head- 
ings differ from the others. 

12. Choose three titles from the works of the same author and 
look them up among the title cards in their proper alphabetical 
place. Note that initial a and the are disregarded in assigning to 
titles a place in the alphabetical series. 

13. Note from one of the author or title cards the class number 
of the subject to which the book belongs {e.g. the class number 
standing for American history, or Gothic architecture). Consult 
the class catalogue, or shelf list of the library, if it has one, to find 
the titles of all books by all authors dealing with that subject'. 
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Turn over the guide cards showing subdivisions, and a few of the 
title cards. Write a paragraph explaining how the shelf list differs 
from the author-subject catalogue. 

• 

14. Look up in the class catalogue under the head of bibliog- 
raphy the list of special bibliographies and other publications of the 
Library of Congress. Find out where these books are shelved, and 
note the location in the notebook. 

15. Consult the A. L. A. Catalogue to find the best books on 
the Philippine Islands, or gas engines, or English cathedrals. 
Look first in the dictionary catalogue (latter half of the 1004 vol- 
ume), then in the class catalogue (first half). Consult the supple- 
ment (1904-1911, class catalogue only) for the latest books on 
aeronautics (Dewey section 629). 

16. Examine the A. L. A. Index and note the character of the 
books and articles which it lists. Look up a subject, such as inter- 
national arbitration, or copyright, or Tolstoy. Write a note ex- 
plaining how this book supplements the card catalogue. 

17. Look up in the card catalogue the series of bulletins and re- 
ports published by the Department of Agriculture, and note five 
interesting titles. Consult the Checklist of the United States Public 
Documents, 1789-1909, for five other publications of the same de- 
partment having general value. 

18. Look at the current number of ten different periodicals, 
running through the table of contents of each, in order, to see its 
general character. Give special attention to the Atlantic Monthly, 
the North American Review, the Forum, the Review of Reviews, 
the Outlook, the Independent, and the Survey. Notice the sum- 
mary of the events of the week in the Outlook and the Independent. 
This is the principal source for accurate information on the events 
of the current year. The only other way to look up something 
that happened three or six months ago is to search the files of the 
daily papers, which, even with the aid of the Index to Dates of Cur- 
rent Events, is slow and tedious work. 

19. Look at the current monthly number and the latest quar- 
terly number of The Readers 1 Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Consult the list of periodicals indexed. Glance at the titles of 
articles published from January to date on some topic, such as the 
Panama Canal, or good roads. Write a note explaining how to 
use the guide. 
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20. Find on the shelves the sets of Poole's Index and the Read- 
ers* Guide. Look into one volume of each under the title Rail- 
roads, or Forestry, or Drama. Write a note stating how many 
articles the volume contains on that subject. 

21. Choose a subject of some interest to yourself, such as mu- 
nicipal government, the history of music, American essayists, con- 
temporary drama, birds, or any special hobby. Find in the read- 
ing room the shelves devoted to that subject, and look over the 
titles of the books. In most college libraries the best books in 
some of the sciences are kept in special department libraries. The 
freshman should get acquainted with the parts of the library that 
are open to him. This is a good time to inquire as to the rules re- 
garding circulation, and to draw out a book to read at home. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE STRUCTURE OF DETAILED EXPOSITION 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. — Bacon. 

After sufficient practice in the use of a reference library, 
the college student should be able to find library material upon 
almost any subject. He is no longer limited to the condensation 
or paraphrase of a single source. His method of study is rather 
based on the comparison of at least two principal sources, selected 
because of their differences. Hence he is ready to undertake a 
new task, the study of a historical or literary or artistic subject 
involving comparative study of books preparatory to a somewhat 
detailed written exposition. In place of a three- or four-para- 
graph theme of six to seven hundred words, he is to collect mate- 
rial for a ten- or twelve-paragraph theme of two thousand words. 

Selection of subject for a long exposition. — The subject for 
this important essay should be carefully selected from topics 
similar to those in the following list, with these limitations. 

1. It must not deal with events of the past ten years, for 
such events must be studied chiefly in a few books of general 
reference and in the periodicals. 

2. It must not deal with a technical subject in pure or applied 
science, for the freshman has not yet the scientific knowledge to 
use such material to advantage. 

3. It must not be primarily a controversial subject, for the 
freshman has not yet studied argumentation. 

4. It must not be a one-book subject. The resources of the 
college library must be investigated on this point. 

97 
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5. It should not be biographical, nor primarily narrative ; the 
interpretation of, events, rather than events themselves, should 
be the central thing. 

Limitation of Subject. — Good exposition is not possible 
when a writer chooses a broad subject of which neither his 
time nor his space will permit him to treat more than a small 
part. Thus, to propose to oneself the subject " Ancient Arch- 
itecture" or "Modern Music" means certain failure. Often, 
however, the starting-point of an excellent essay is the choice 
of such a topic as the field within which the real subject may 
be found during preliminary reading. Ancient architecture is a 
subject for many volumes ; but a little investigation of it will 
yield many topics that can be dealt with in a chapter, such as 
"The Doric Style," " The Lighting of Greek Temples," " Pro- 
portions of Greek Columns," " The Development of Arch Con- 
struction by the Romans," and many others. 

One who starts with the phrase " modern music " may begin 
to narrow it down as soon as he learns a little about it. He 
may divide it roughly into three periods — anything can be 
divided into three parts as a mere aid to further analysis — 
beginnings, period of classic perfection, recent phases. Or he 
may consider music as instrumental and vocal, dividing instru- 
mental music into orchestral and solo music, and the solo music 
into organ, piano, violin music, etc. ; dividing vocal music into 
songs, choruses, oratorios, operas, etc. Such a mental process 
of division and subdivision, aided by written memoranda to 
stimulate the brain through the eye, soon suggests a variety of 
definite and interesting essay topics such as " The Development 
of the Symphony," "The History of the Orchestra," " Origin of 
the Pianoforte," " Italian Opera since Verdi," " French Orchestral 
Composers," " Syncopated Rhythms in Folk Music," " History 
of Reed Instruments," etc. 

Divide and conquer. — One of the most valuable powers 
that a college student can acquire is this faculty of getting 
something out of nothing by analysis. By the method of 
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persistent division and mental inventory — written, always 
written — we have been able in the earlier chapters to decide 
on the best method of treating an assigned topic. By the 
same method we can equally well solve the vexed problem of 
finding subjects to write about. The secret of choosing good 
essay subjects is really the same as the secret of all good think- 
ing and good writing, from sermons to advertising : concreteness. 
Sweep the field, and focus on one detail after another until the 
right thing appears. It is only Cicero and Bacon and Emer- 
son that can write essays on " Friendship n or " Books and 
Reading. " Most of us can write passably on " Keeping One's 
Friends," or " Bedtime Books," or " Railroad Reading." 

Doubtless this sort of thing can be carried too far ; one 
would not advise a freshman essay of 2000 words on "The 
Battle of Chapultepec." " The War with Mexico " would 
make a better subject, for it was relatively an unimportant 
war. Nor would " The Battle of Lake Erie " make so good a 
subject as "Naval Battles of the War of 1812." A great 
battle, a single campaign of a great war, the whole of a minor war; 
a period or style in architecture, rather than a single building ; 
social conditions of an age like Chaucer's, rather than the 
condition of agricultural labor in that age : these are examples 
that illustrate the proper balance between extreme generaliza- 
tion and extreme specialization. Topics of the sort named 
below may be varied to suit the needs of the class : 

Subjects for Detailed Exposition (2000 Words) 

1. Oliver Cromwell's Army. 

2. The Jacobite Plots in Song and Story. 

3. London Streets in Queen Anne's Reign. 

4. English Guilds in the Fifteenth Century. 
6. Early Italian Printers. 

6. Landscape Painting before Raphael. 

7. Early English Newspapers. 

8. The Elizabethan Stage. 

9. Old Irish Literature. 
10. Greek Music. 
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11. The Battle of Marathon. 

12. The Position of Women among the Anglo-Saxons. 

13. Roman Shops. 

14. The Dissolution of the English Monasteries. 
16. Perpendicular Gothic. 

16. Medieval Domestic Architecture in France; 

17. The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

18. Icelandic Literature. 

19. The Civilization of the Aztecs. 

20. The Migration of Birds. 

21. Norman Castles in England. 

22. Roman Roads in Britain. 

23. The Third Crusade. 

24. The French and Indian War. 

25. Literary Associations of the English Lakes. ' 

26. The United States Bank. 

27. Mural Painting in America. 

28. Medieval Astrology. 

29. The Rise of the Factory System. 

30. Beginnings of the French Language. 

31. Early American Railways. 

32. Burial Customs of the American Indians. 

33. Medieval Stained Glass. 

84. Effects of Danish Rule in England. 

36. The Influence of Cotton on Southern History. 

36. The Concord Literary Group. 

37. Oxford in the Age of Erasmus. 

38. The Spanish Missions of Old California. 

39. Financial History of the American Revolution. 

40. The Scottish Reformation. 

41. The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 

42. Roman Civilization in North Africa. 

43. Arms and Armor of the Viking Age. 

44. The Share of Insects in Plant Fertilization. 

45. History of the Theory of Storms. 

46. Women of the French Salons. 

47. The Educational Theories of Rousseau. 

48. The Stage History of Hamlet. 

49. Venetian Commerce. 

50. The Greek Church. 
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Making a special bibliography : i. General reference 
books. — The first step after choosing a subject is to prepare 
a full bibliography. This should as a rule be limited to books 
and periodicals to be found in the college library. It should 
therefore not include magazine or other material not accessible 
to the student. On the other hand, it should by no means be 
confined to the few books and articles which will actually be 
consulted. 

Among the general encyclopedias it is sufficient to consult the 
new Britannica and the New International. All material 
bearing on the subject should be listed, which can be done only 
with the aid of the index volume. One or two encyclopedia 
articles should be read at this time, not to gather detailed 
material for the essay, but to get a general view of the subject. 
Without some such preliminary view it is difficult to know 
where to turn for some of the less obvious sources of informa- 
tion. Other general works of reference, such as the dictionaries 
of music and architecture, should next be examined if the 
subject is such as to make them available. All reading done 
at this time is intended chiefly to guide the further steps in 
making the bibliography. Until one reads something about 
the Scottish Reformation, for example, one cannot be expected 
to know that John Knox was a leading figure in that move- 
ment, and that all books about him are important to include 
in the search. A little inquiry into the subject of Roman 
shops, in a dictionary of antiquities, is necessary to discover 
that the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum are our principal 
source of knowledge in the matter, and that therefore the books 
about those cities must be looked up. No further reading, 
however, should be done at this stage than is necessary to 
guide the reader to sources of information not immediately 
evident from the title. 

2. Searching the card catalogue. — The second step is 
to search the card catalogue of the library for all books bearing 
on the subject. At this stage the ingenuity of the student 
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comes into play. If he has read an encyclopedia article on 
the Third Crusade, he ought to know that every book dealing 
with Richard Cceur de Lion, every standard history of England 
and of France, should be listed. "The Civilization of the 
Aztecs " would to any intelligent person suggest Mexico as a 
title to be looked up in the subject catalogue, especially if he 
has consulted the index volume of an encyclopedia. These are 
simple enough; but "Literary Associations of the English 
Lakes " is the kind of subject that would not be treated under 
any such title in an encyclopedia. In this case the student, 
failing to get his clew from the general reference books, turns 
to one or another of the special books on the subject, such as 
those of Canon Eawnsley, found through the titles in the card 
catalogue. He will not need to read far to find that all the 
books about Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, 
Ruskin, and other eminent writers belong on his list. The 
information might be got from a guide-book, such as Baedeker's 
Great Britain. If one's subject were " The Egyptian Book of 
the Dead," common sense should lead one to investigate not 
simply the books on Egypt, but also the general works on 
ancient religions. " The United States Bank " must be sought 
for not only in books on United States history, but also in 
books on finance. 

Such methods of finding titles in the card catalogue in addi- 
tion to those directly suggested by the subject are very impor- 
tant. Seldom will the student find many books whose titles 
show directly their bearing on his subject. In other words, 
the measure of his success will be the extent to which he 
finds pertinent chapters in other books. This means in many 
cases going to the shelves to examine such books in order 
to determine from their indexes whether they are to be 
listed. 

3. Consulting special bibliographies. — After the card 
catalogue has been apparently exhausted, the student may turn 
to the A. L. A. Index for further titles of essays or chapters in 
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books dealing in part with his subject. Special bibliographies, 
snch as those found in encyclopedias and textbooks, may give 
further clews. Everything that extends to the length of a 
chapter or a number of pages should be listed ; not, of course, 
mere passing mentions in a sentence or a paragraph. This part 
of the work takes the student to the shelves, and obliges him 
to turn over a large number of books in several departments. 
It is valuable quite out of proportion to the direct use it may 
later have in studying for the essay. Yet judgment should be 
used in a reasonable distribution of the time available, in order 
to guard against purely perfunctory and useless labor. One 
would not waste much time on elementary school textbooks of 
medieval history, for example, in making a bibliography of 
the Third Crusade. They will all mention it briefly, but most 
of them can be ignored. The emphasis should be placed where 
it belongs, on the larger and more scholarly books. 

4. The magazine indexes. — The fourth step in prepar- 
ing a special bibliography is to search the magazine indexes. 
Poole's Index to 1902, and the Reader^ Guide from 1900 to 
date, will be sufficient; or, of course, Poole to 1906, and the 
Reader^ Guide from 1905. Here again the student must 
remember to look for several other titles besides the one named 
•in his subject. A subject like " Literary Associations of the 
English Lakes " will call for an examination of each index vol- 
ume under the names of the principal Lake poets and essay- 
ists. How far one shall carry such a search depends entirely 
on the time at one's disposal. For a freshman to do this sort 
of thing once thoroughly is a valuable discipline ; it gives him 
a sense of command over the resources of a large library, which 
means much in later college work. 

Plainly it is useless to catalogue periodicals that are not 
in the library. Further, there are subjects, like the battle of 
Marathon, on which it is unlikely that much recent periodical 
literature will be found ; and others, such as " Mural Painting 
in America," on which it would be useless to examine the first 
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volume of Poole. A little common sense will save the student 
from wasting time going through the motions of looking for 
something that' is certainly not there. 

The form of the special bibliography. — Notes of this 
bibliographical work should be taken either on small cards, 
with a separate card for each book title and magazine article, 
or on notebook sheets large enough to give each entry on a 
single line, arranged in tabular form. The following data 
should be recorded : author's name and initials ; title of book 
(accurately copied) ; date of publication ; shelf number ; in 
the case of a book dealing in part with the subject, the refer- 
ence by volume and chapter or pages. For magazine articles 
the title of the article, name of the magazine, volume and page, 
are all that can be ascertained from the indexes. For the writ- 
er's name and the date, one would have to consult the bound 
volume of the magazine, and that need not be done for the pre- 
liminary bibliography. 

Reading up the subject. — Given a definite number of 
hours for study, one should choose his books and apportion the 
time in accordance with some deliberate plan. From the notes 
of the full bibliography, of which a fair copy has been handed 
to the instructor, the student should select, with the aid of the 
A. L. A. Catalogue or other guidance, the best book dealing* 
wholly with his subject, or the best two, if there be two by 
recognized authorities. From general works, such as Traill's 
Social England, or Winsor's Critical and Narrative History 
of America, appropriate chapters should be selected. Among 
the magazine articles three or four may be chosen on the basis 
of titles which seem to cover points not otherwise treated. 
One book of moderate size should be carefully worked through 
(this does not mean reading the whole of it, but searching it 
for pertinent material), with chapters in at least three or four 
others; while not more than a quarter of the available time 
should be devoted to magazines. Such a distribution of one's 
reading will avoid the two evils of working entirely from one 
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source, however good, and of scattering so widely as to get 
nothing thoroughly. 

How to take library notes. — Notes of reading for an essay 
should be taken in such a form as to be readily rearranged 
when the time comes to make the outline. A few suggestions 
on this subject made in connection with the reading for an 
earlier essay in Chapter II apply to this larger task so far as 
they go, but may be supplemented here. Either cards or a 
loose-leaf book may be employed. The regular library cards, 
three by five inches, can be bought by the hundred at any com- 
mercial stationer's, and are useful for a variety of purposes be- 
sides library notes. At the top of the card or sheet should be 
written the special topic dealt with in the passage read. In 
the case of a battle, there would be a card for the rough sketch 
of the battlefield with its roads and elevations ; a card for the 
condition of each army before the battle ; a card for the plan of 
attack or defense of each commander ; a card for each principal 
stage of the action ; a card for losses on each side ; and so on. 
No two separate subjects should be entered on the same card, 
but supplementary or contradictory statements on the same 
point should be kept together. In every case the name of the 
book from which statements are taken should be noted. 

Quotation and plagiarism. — Language quoted verbatim 
should always be inclosed in quotation marks in the original 
notes, as well as in the essay. This will prevent the inadvertent 
use of borrowed sentences as one's own. The deliberate steal- 
ing of a passage out of a book with intent to deceive is a 
serious offense against college rules and common honesty ; and 
the careless or lazy borrowing of phrases without such intent 
still defeats the whole purpose of rhetorical instruction. Direct 
quotation, in the notes as in the essay, should be restricted to 
passages notable because of their phraseology, such as famous 
military orders, quaint extracts from old authors, epigrammatic 
sayings, carefully framed definitions, and the like. A reasonable 
use of quotations of this kind adds much to good historical and 
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expository writing. The quotation marks at the beginning and 
at the end of each borrowed passage should be scrupulously in- 
sisted upon in library notes. In the finished essay the source 
should be indicated in a footnote. 

Organizing the material: i. The division. — All the 
work thus far has had to do with finding a subject and gather- 
ing the material. As the reading approaches completion it is 
essential that plans of treatment should be compared. Various 
possible divisions of the subject should be considered. In 
general a chronological or mechanical division such as first 
occurs to the writer should be rejected in favor of one arising 
directly out of the subject. Almost any event or period can be 
regarded under the threefold division of beginning, middle, end ; 
causes, immediate results, remote results ; the causes of a war, 
the progress of the war, the consequences ; the antecedents of 
a certain artistic form or style or period, the development of it, 
the decline. But such divisions are more valuable for a pre- 
liminary classification of materials than for the outline of the 
essay. As one tests them by formulating each division in a 
complete sentence, there is likely to emerge in the predicate the 
real clew to a fresh and interesting division. 

We really understand a war or a great battle only when we 
see it as the result of a great clash in ideas : the ideas of the 
nations or individuals who precipitated the war, the ideas of 
the generals who led it, the ideas that emerged out of it. 
What are these ideas? A student reading up the old English 
guilds may begin with a chronological division, which he will 
soon discard in favor of one based on the several essential func- 
tions exercised by these guilds in the life of their time, their 
industrial, social, educational, and other activities. A division 
into not more than four or five main points is desirable for an 
essay of 2000 words. 

2. Arranging the material. — When a division has been 
adopted, the student is ready to sort his material. The actual 
sorting of the cards or notebook sheets on a large table aids 
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greatly in clearing a way through the mass of details. One 
who is somewhat bewildered by his first large task of compila- 
tion may at least lay out his cards in four or five piles on the 
table as if he were sorting a hand at whist, each pile standing 
for one division of the subject. He will then find it easier to 
correct errors by transferring a card from one pile to another, 
and to examine each pile for further subdivision. Busy with 
his pencil, as well as with his brain, he tries one arrangement 
after another until he finds one that satisfies the demands of 
good order. It is at this point that the heedless youth who 
has scrawled his library notes on both sides of the paper in a 
pocket memorandum book, without any kind of arrangement, 
begins to perceive the consequences of his folly. He has to do 
most of his work all over again. The man with the loose-leaf 
notes, or the cards, may almost make a game out of this busi- 
ness of the sorting if he has done his work well. 

3. The analytic outline. — The detailed analytic outline 
for an expository essay on such subjects as those suggested 
should be written not in phrases but in sentences, arranged in 
accordance with the directions in Chapter I. A detailed ana- 
lytic outline, for example, of Mr. James Bryce's chapter on 
"Organs of Public Opinion" in The American Commonwealth 
(Volume II, Chapter lxxix) would appear somewhat as follows : 

Organs op Public Opinion in thb United States 
Outline of Chapter lxxix, The American Commonwealth 

(11) I. Popular sovereignty implies adequate and unmistakable 
organs of public opinion. 

A. Such organs are more important in America than in 
Europe, for 

(1 2) 1. Public opinion governs here not only the elections but 

the conduct of officials between elections. 

II. Newspapers are the chief organs of public opinion in America. 
A, It is difficult to estimate their importance, for 

(13) 1. They not only express existing opinion, but try to form 

opinion by claiming to represent more constituents 
than they really do. 
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B. American newspapers are powerful organs of public 
opinion in three ways : ' 

(1 4) 1. They report events. 

a. Many newspapers report as news alleged events 
for which there is slight evidence. 
(IT 5) b. Although this lack of accuracy has evils, it prob- 

ably prevents some great abuses by means of 
the fear of publicity. 
(1 6) c. Political news is reported with greater detail than 

in Europe. 
(1) Not so many reports of speeches, but polit- 
ical gossip. 
(TT 7) 2. They advocate political doctrines. 

a. Their political arguments are not more prejudiced 

or unfair than in Europe, but 

b. Have less influence upon public opinion because 

of discount ; except that 

c. Editorial argument based upon actual misdeeds 

of politicians has much weight. 
(TT 8) d. The partisan press is less powerful in America than 

in Europe, because 
(1) The public is more independent, and 
(1 0) (2) The large city papers have more competitors. 

(a) Horace Greeley was the only recent parti- 
san editor of large influence. 
(IF 10) 3. They reflect public opinion. 

a. Partisan papers do this only in a minor degree, but 

b. There are three classes of semi-independent papers : 

(1) Papers usually partisan which occasionally 

"bolt" ; 

(2) Papers primarily devoted to news ; 

(3) Papers not professedly political, such as 
(a) Religious weeklies ; 

(&) Monthly magazines. 

(IT 11) c. During presidential contests the attitude of the 

leading city papers is of great significance as an 
index of public opinion. 

(1T 12) d. American newspapers have a peculiar means of in- 

dicating public opinion by citing the nominally 
private political letters or conversations of promi- 
nent men. 

(f 13) C. American newspapers in general express and affect pub- 
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lie opinion more fully than on the Continent, and not 
less fully than in England. 

1. Individual journalists are less powerful because of 

the greater independence of the people. 

2. The moral level of the press is not above that of the 

average American citizen, but is above that of the 
machine politician. 
(1" 14) D. As in England, an impression of public opinion gained 
from the newspapers must be supplemented by con- 
versation with intelligent observers of current affairs. 

III. Besides the newspapers there are various minor organs of 
public opinion. 

A. Some of these are less influential than in England. 
(1 15) 1. Letters to legislators from constituents play a smaller 

part than in England as indicators of public opinion. 
(1T 16) 2. Public political meetings are less important than in 

England. 

a. They are not often held except during campaigns. 

b. Campaign speeches are not argumentative, since 

the audience is assumed to be wholly partisan. 

B. Others are more important than in England. 

(1 17) 1. Minor elections are regarded as important indications 

of political opinion. 

(1 18) 2. Associations of a philanthropic, economic, or social 

nature influence public opinion. 
(IT 19) a. They produce the impression of great and grow- 

ing movements. 
6. They give impetus to new and weak enterprises. 

IV. The cities control public opinion less in America than in 
Europe. 

(IT 20) A. The urban population is proportionately less. 

B. Newspaper reading, however, tends to give the cities 
power out of proportion to their population. 

V. It is somewhat easier to discern the trend of public opinion 
in America than in Europe, for 

(IT 21) A, There is freer intercourse among the classes. 

B. The proportion of non-partisans is smaller. 

C. Yet the size of the country and the even balance of 

parties present difficulties. 

(If 22) VI. Public opinion governs in America, even though it is 
not always easy for the statesman to ascertain what that opinion is. 
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Such an analytic outline is evidently a very different thing 
from a paragraph outline made up of key-sentences. The 
paragraphs in Mr. Bryce's chapter number twenty-two. The 
number of grand divisions may be reduced as above to six, 
though the material grouped together under III might be re- 
garded as belonging under two or more general heads. Of the 
six grand divisions the first is an introduction and the last is a 
conclusion. Some of the paragraphs in the chapter are rep- 
resented in the outline by grand divisions (Roman numerals) 
some by major divisions (capital letters), some by minor 
divisions (Arabic numerals), some by subdivisions (small 
letters). Let the student make a similar outline of one of the 
expository selections in the appendix, or of some other assigned 
passage. In this way only can he perceive how the practiced 
writer develops a logical or analytic outline of a few grand 
divisions into a series of paragraphs. 

The analytic outline does not show the paragraphing. — 
It is a mistake to suppose that grand divisions require equal 
space in the written exposition, or that a point which is 
logically only a sub-subdivision may not be rhetorically impor- 
tant enough to demand a paragraph to itself. If one is writing 
on " Oriental Rugs," the grand divisions would perhaps have 
to do with the geographical classification of rugs, the materials 
and dyes used, the designs, and the methods of weaving. A 
particular design, therefore, such as the familiar "pear" or 
" river-loop " pattern common to Sereband and Mosul rugs, is 
logically only a minor subdivision of the subject ; but because 
of its commonness and the obscurity of its origin a paragraph 
might be none too much space for it in an essay of moderate 
length. So in discussing the primitive pottery of some race or 
tribe, if the swastika or fylfot symbol appears in the decoration, 
a paragraph rather than a sentence would be appropriate. 
Rhetorical emphasis, as measured by the space given to a topic, 
is relative not to the absolute logical importance of a point, but 
to its special interest for writer and reader. 
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The analytic outline for a long essay is therefore not intended 
as a guide to paragraphing, but as a means of tying the whole 
exposition together into an obvious unity. A careful writer 
working from such an outline will paragraph well, whether he 
marks out in advance what points should be included in each 
paragraph, or merely recognizes the larger transitions when he 
comes to them in writing or revision. It is usually the experi- 
ence of those who write rapidly that in the first draft some 
paragraphs prove to be unduly long and others unduly short ; 
that is, some combine too many points, or develop a single 
point too fully, while others contain a single point more properly 
combined with others. The analytic outline is the safe test 
to govern such changes during the revision. 

The paragraph. — Paragraph structure has already been 
examined in connection with Chapters I and II. Now, how- 
ever, in dealing with a more difficult subject, with more abun- 
dant material, more attention should be given to the principles 
that govern the expository paragraph. These principles apply 
also to argumentation, but not to description or narration. It 
will be noted that nearly every fully developed expository para-^ 
graph has the following parts : 

1. The transitional sentence, which by some connective or 
demonstrative word or phrase joins the paragraph to those 
which have preceded. 

2. The key-sentence, often the second, which announces the 
central thought to be developed. 

3. The development sentences, consisting of illustration, 
proof, comparison, contrast, iteration. 

4. The concluding sentence, summing up or teenforcing the 
central thought in a form somewhat different from the key-sen- 

<nce, and often announcing the subject of the next paragraph. 
Not all good paragraphs have all these parts. Occasionally 
a paragraph may begin abruptly without a transitional sentence, 
especially when a section number or a subhead shows that a 
new subject is to be treated. Key-sentences will be looked for 
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in vain in some excellent prose. Yet the beginner in his first 
serious attempt at detailed exposition should take no such lib- 
erties. If he follows strictly the model above set, his essay- 
may in the first draft have a certain stiffness, but it will have 
a backbone, and every vertebra will be in place. An inverte- 
brate essay is incurable. A close and even formal adherence to 
the pattern is therefore desirable. Of course the transitional 
sentence and the key-sentence may often be combined into one 
by throwing the former into a subordinate clause or phrase. 
The concluding sentence may often take the form of a conse- 
quence, or deduction, or necessary qualification, rather than a 
restatement of the central thought. The one thing that may 
never be omitted is the development. 

The art of development. — In the development sentences 
particular care should be taken to introduce examples from the 
notes. If one desires to show how the dissolution of the Eng- 
lish monasteries destroyed some of the finest medieval build- 
ings in England and Scotland, reference should be made to the 
ruins of Furness Abbey, or Melrose, or Dryburgh, as compared 
with well-preserved cathedrals of the same age. Without good 
notes paragraph development is impossible; hence the impor- 
tance of preserving during one's study particular examples and 
illustrations of each general statement noted. Development of 
all paragraphs by the single method of examples would, how- 
ever, be monotonous. Comparison with things similar, or 
contrast with things opposite, is often preferable. Develop- 
ment by iteration belongs more to oral than to written exposi- 
tion. In the relatively short paragraphs of students* essays it 
should seldom be employed. 

In developing a paragraph out of a key-sentence, then, one 
asks such questions as these : 

1. How is this point connected with what precedes? 

2. What does it imply in the way of definition or expanded 
statement for the sake of clearness ? 

3. What examples can be named? 
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4. What is it like in some other field ? 

5. With what may it be contrasted? 

6. What conclusion or consequence can be inferred from it ? 
Different types of paragraph unity and coherence. — 

English prose has not always been governed by the principles 
of structure which prevail at present. Macaulay was one of 
the earliest writers to give to the expository paragraph that 
close and obvious unity which is now demanded, and to em- 
phasize by connective words and ph rases the connection of par- 
agraph with paragraph, sentence with sentence. Some of his 
paragraphs are much longer than those of most, contemporary 
writers, but others are in brevity as in compactness admirable 
models for practice. Examine, for example, the following pas- 
sage from Macaulay's essay on Byron : 

But Byron the critic and Byron the poet were two very different 
men. The effects of the noble writer's theory may indeed often 
be traced in his practice. But his disposition led him to accommo- 
date himself to the literary taste of the age in which he lived ; and 
his talents would have enabled him to accommodate himself to the 
taste of any age. Though he said much of his contempt for man- 
kind, and though he boasted that amidst the inconstancy of for- 
tune and of fame he was all-sufficient to himself, his literary career 
indicated nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride which he 
affected. We cannot conceive him, like Milton or Wordsworth, 
defying the criticism of his contemporaries, retorting their scorn, 
and laboring on a poem in the full assurance that it would be 
unpopular, and in the full assurance that it would be immortal. 
He has said, by the mouth of one of his heroes, in speaking of 
political greatness, that "he must serve who fain would sway ;" 
and this he assigns as a reason for not entering into political life. 
He did not consider that the sway which he had exercised in litera- 
ture had been purchased by servitude, by the sacrifice of his own 
taste to the taste of the public. 

He was the creature of his age ; and whenever he had lived he 
would have been the creature of his age. Under Charles the First 
Byron would have been more quaint than Donne. Under Charles 
the Second, the rants of Byron's rhyming plays would have pitted 
it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those of any Bays or Bilboa. 
Under George the First the monotonous smoothness of Byron's 
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versification and the terseness of his expression would have made 
Pope himself envious. 

As it was, he was the man of the last thirteen years of the 
eighteenth century, and of the first twenty-three years of the 
nineteenth century. He belonged half to the old and half to the 
new school of poetry. His personal taste led him to the former ; 
his thirst of praise to the latter ; his talents were equally suited to 
both. His fame was a common ground on which the zealots of 
both sides, Gilford, for example, and Shelley, might meet. He was 
the representative, not of either literary party, but of both at once, 
and of their conflict, and of the victory by which that conflict was 
terminated. His poetry fills and measures the whole of the vast 
interval through which our literature has moved since the time of 
Johnson. It touches the Essay on Man at the one extremity, and 
the Excursion at the other. 

Here we have the transitions clearly marked in the first 
sentence of each paragraph, and the central thought announced 
near the beginning. Development by contrast and by example 
is abundantly illustrated. An equal care for unity and coher- 
ence, with greater simplicity, is found in the following paragraph 
from Newman : 

Pride, under such training, instead of running to waste in the 
education of the mind, is turned to account ; it gets a new name ; 
it is called self-respect ; and ceases to be the disagreeable, uncom- 
panionable quality which it is in itself. Though it be the motive 
principle of the soul, it seldom comes to view ; and when it shows 
itself, then delicacy and gentleness are its attire, and good sense 
and sense of honor direct its motions. It is no longer a restless 
agent, without definite aim ; it has a large field of exertion assigned 
to it, and it subserves those social interests which it would naturally 
trouble." It is directed into the channel of industry, frugality, 
honesty, and obedience ; and it becomes the very staple of the 
religion and morality held in honor in a day like our own. It 
becomes the safeguard of chastity, the guarantee of veracity, in 
high and low ; it is the very household god of society, as at present 
constituted, inspiring neatness and decency in the servant girl, 
propriety of carriage and refined manners in her mistress, upright- 
ness, manliness, and generosity in the head of the family. It 
diffuses a light over town and country ; it covers the soil with 
handsome edifices and smiling garden ; it tills the field, it stocks 
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and embellishes the shop. It is the stimulating principle of provi- 
dence on the one hand, and of free expenditure on the other ; of 
an honorable ambition, and of elegant enjoyment. It breathes 
upon the face of the community, and the hollow sepulchre is forth- 
with beautiful to look upon. 

Popular scientific exposition is seen at its best in Huxley. 
In his style the unity of the paragraph is so evident that a 
key-sentence is almost unnecessary ; a phrase often takes its 
place. The following paragraphs from the essay on Coral and 
Coral Reefs show the way in which each sentence grows 
naturally and obviously out of the preceding : 

The progress of discovery, since Reaumur's time, has made us 
very completely acquainted with the structure and habits of all 
these polypes. We know that, among the sea-anemones and coral- 
forming animals, each polype has a mouth leading to a stomach, 
which is open at its inner end, and thus communicates freely with 
the general cavity of the body ; that the tentacles placed round 
the mouth are hollow, and that they perform the part of arms in 
seizing and capturing prey. It is known that many of these crea- 
tures are capable of being multiplied by artificial division, the 
divided halves growing, after a time, into complete and separate 
animals ; and that many are able to perform a very similar process 
naturally, in such a manner that one polype may, by repeated in- 
complete divisions, give rise to a sort of sheet, or turf, formed by 
innumerable connected, and yet independent, descendants. Or, 
what is still more common, a polype may throw out buds, which 
are converted into polypes, or branches bearing polypes, until a 
treelike mass, sometimes of very considerable size, is formed. 

This is what happens in the case of the red coral of commerce. A 
minute polype, fixed to the rocky bottom of the deep sea, grows 
up into a branched trunk. The end of every branch and twig is 
terminated by a polype ; and all the polypes are connected together 
by a fleshy substance, traversed by innumerable canals which place 
each polype in communication with every other, and carry nourish- 
ment to the substance of the supporting stem. It is a sort of natural 
cooperative store, every polype helping the whole, at the same 
time as it helps itself. The interior of the stem, like that of the 
branches, is solidified by the deposition of carbonate of lime in its 
tissue, somewhat in the same fashion as our own bones are formed 
of animal matter impregnated with lime salts ; and it is this dense 
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skeleton (usually turned deep red by a peculiar coloring matter) 
cleared of the soft animal investment, as the heart-wood of a tree 
nyght be stripped of its bark, which is the red coral. 

In the writing of historical exposition, Parkman is a master. 
His narrative style is characterized by moderately short para- 
graphs, which often begin with short key-sentences. The fol- 
lowing passage from Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XI V shows a coherence equal to that of Macaulay, with 
a less ponderous etfect. The balanced sentences do not, as some- 
times in Macaulay's style, seem monotonous and artificial. 

The sun of Louis XIV had reached its zenith. From a morning 
of unexampled brilliancy it had mounted to the glare of a cloudless 
noon ; but the hour of its decline was near. The mortal enemy of 
France was on the throne of England, turning against her from 
that new point of vantage all the energies of his unconquerable 
genius. An invalid built the Bourbon monarchy, and another in- 
valid battered and defaced the imposing structure : two potent and 
daring spirits in two frail bodies, Richelieu and William of Orange. 

Versailles gave no sign of waning glories. On three evenings of 
the week, it was the pleasure of the king that the whole court 
should assemble in the vast suite of apartments now known as the 
Halls of Abundance, of Venus, of Diana, of Mars, of Mercury, 
and of Apollo. The magnificence of their decorations, pictures of 
the great Italian masters, sculptures, frescoes, mosaics, tapestries, 
vases and statues of silver and gold ; the vista of light and splen- 
dor that opened through the wide portals; the courtly throngs, 
feasting, dancing, gaming, promenading, conversing, formed a 
scene which no palace of Europe could rival or approach. Here 
were all the great historic names of France, princes, warriors, 
statesmen, and all that was highest in rank and place ; the flower, in 
short, of that brilliant society, so dazzling, captivating, and illusory. 
In former years, the king was usually present, affable and gracious, 
mingling with his courtiers and sharing their amusements ; but he 
had grown graver of late, and was more often in his cabinet, labor- 
ing with bis ministers on the task of administration, which his ex- 
travagance and ambition made every day more burdensome. 

There was one corner of the world where his emblem, the sun, 
would not shine on him. He had done his best for Canada, and 
had got nothing for his pains but news of mishaps and troubles. 
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He was growing tired of the colony which he had nursed with 
paternal fondness, and he was more than half angry with it be- 
cause it did not prosper. Denonville's letters had grown worse and 
worse ; and, though he had not heard as yet of the last great 
calamity, he was sated with ill tidings already. 

Study of such examples of paragraph development is valuable 
in so far as the student endeavors to discover methods which 
he himself can apply. One lesson which any examination of 
good exposition is sure to teach is the importance of illustra- 
tions, specific instances, and comparisons. Another is the abun- 
dance in good writing of those words and phrases which point 
backward to something that has preceded, or forward to some- 
thing that is to come. In prose like that of Cardinal Newman 
it is almost impossible to transpose or abridge paragraphs, 
because every sentence is so closely articulated with those which 
surround it. Such perfect coherence is beyond the powers of 
young writers, but every reaching out after it adds clearness, 
force, and beauty to the style. 

The introduction. — While short expositions such as those 
of Chapters I and II usually need no introduction more than 
a statement of the subject, this essay requires an opening para- 
graph of a different type. Its purpose is to attract the interest 
of the reader. Subjects remote from him in time and place 
cannot be made attractive without a point of contact. Some- 
times a recent event has called public attention to the field in 
which the subject lies. An essay on Roman civilization in 
North Africa might well be introduced by a reference to the 
Italian war in Tripoli ; one on early Arctic explorers would of 
course begin with a reminder of Peary and Amundsen and Scott. 
Centennial and semicentennial anniversaries suggest introduc- 
tory topics for the wars of 1812-1815 and 1861-1865. In 
other cases geographical proximity to places connected with 
one's subject would give the clew. Naturally no one who writes 
on the Ice Age will fail to find out if there is a moraine or a 
glacial lake-beach near his own town ; nor would an essay on 
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a topic connected with the Revolution miss the opportunity to 
begin with a battle ground of that war if one were situated in 
the same county. Architectural essays may find their point of 
contact in Classic or Romanesque or Gothic or Renaissance build- 
ings in the college city. When such points of contact are un- 
available, a familiar quotation or book may serve — Browning's 
Pheidippides for Marathon, Scott's The Tali&mcm or Hewlett's 
Richard Yea and Nay for the Third Crusade, Goldsmith's The 
Vicar of Wakefield or Dickens's Little Dorrit for debtors' 
prisons. 

Of course an introduction of this sort, if strained and far- 
fetched, is worse than none at all. On some subjects one may 
best plunge directly into the exposition. In no case should mere 
generalizations be mistaken for an introduction. It is always a 
blunder to begin by assuring the reader that one's subject is 
" one of the most interesting to be found anywhere." We do 
not win interest by demanding it. An introduction that finds 
no other point of contact than a clear and original statement 
and division of the subject is sometimes the best of all. 

Revision: i. Meeting the limits of length. — After the 
first draft of the essay has been written, its length should be 
closely estimated. If it be much more or much less than the 
prescribed length, the first thing to do is to cut or to add. This 
is not because an arbitrary academic requirement has to be 
rigidly enforced, but because in actual life all the writing and 
all the speaking one does is definitely limited, or ought to be. 
A speaker who talks twenty-five minutes instead of the pre- 
scribed fifteen is a thief, though he is not often so plainly 
characterized. His successors on the platform and his audience 
feel less kindly toward him than their perfunctory applause 
leads him to suppose. A writer for any occasion, any publica- 
tion, must meet limitations of space. It seldom happens that 
experienced speakers or writers fall short of the expected time 
or space, and when they do the remedy is easier ; but young 
speakers or writers in such a case give evidence of insufficient 
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preparation, of weakness in development, of failure to mass 
their material toward a climax. They slight beginnings and 
endings of paragraphs, and leave out examples altogether. In 
the revision, therefore, of a first draft one-third too long, such 
sentences and phrases as are clearly redundant should be 
promptly canceled, whole pages, if need be, thrown away with- 
out compunction (there are plenty more where they came from), 
and the ponderous and wordy essay reduced to proper limits. 
Or, if such pruning brings the copy too far below the expected 
length, recourse should be had to the notes, or even to some 
original library source, for additional illustrations and com- 
parisons. 

2. Revision for paragraph and sentence form. — The 
second point in revision is paragraph form, to be tested by the 
principles above discussed. The third is sentence form, espe- 
cially with a view to transforming loose compound sentences 
into complex, shortening or dividing unwieldy sentences, and 
altering monotonous sequences of similar sentences. Scan the 
beginnings of sentences to see how many begin with the gram- 
matical subject, how many with the. If all on a page are of 
the same pattern, some of them may be altered merely for 
variety by transferring adverbial phrases or subordinate clauses 
to the beginning. If all the sentences in a paragraph are loose, 
one at least may be made periodic ; if too many are periodic, 
some may be made loose. 

Such work as this, which aims not at the correction of gram- 
matical errors, but at the securing of rhetorical variety, is 
tedious but necessary. It cannot be avoided, since no ordi- 
nary writer pays much attention to these points in a first draft. 
If he should, he would lose the continuity of his thought and 
the spontaneity of his style. Good writing is writing composed 
with the swift vigor of a sustained interest, and revised with 
slow and patient scrutiny ; hammered roughly into shape while 
it is hot, and filed slowly into form when it is cold. Sheridan 
says: 
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"You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing's curst hard reading." 

The story is told of a famous writer of transparent prose who 
incautiously showed the first version of a certain work to a 
friend. 

"t t is good," said the friend, " but it lacks your usual ease 
and fluency. " 

"Ah," replied the writer, "that ease will cost me many 
hours of hard labor; and as for the fluency, I shall have to 
drag it in by the hair of its head." 



CHAPTER IX 

SPEECHES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
baskets of silver. — Proverbs. 

After the arduous labor of several weeks on the long 
expository essay, it is a relief to turn to composition of a 
lighter character. Every college student has occasion from 
time to time to address his classmates and other audiences on 
matters of temporary or permanent interest. Some of the 
types of non-academic speaking most common during college 
years are as follows : 

Informal 

1. The after-dinner speech on an assigned toast. 

2. The after-dinner opening speech and introductions of a 
toastmaster. 

3. The hortatory speech in a class or college meeting designed 
' to stimulate college spirit, as for the support of athletics, dramatic 

or other student activities. 

4. The argumentative speech in a deliberative assembly of 
students on a debatable question of student policy, such as the 
adoption of an honor system, or the acceptance of a debating 
challenge. 

5. The congratulatory speech to a victorious team, a successful 
prize winner, a successful candidate for office. 

6. The presentation speech in awarding prizes, cups, medals, 
college initials, or class numerals, gifts to departing classmates. 

Formal 

7. The nominating speech. 

8. The initiation banquet speech of an initiate. 

9. The charge to initiates by an upper classman. 

121 
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10. The report of a delegate from a local society to a general 
convention. 

11. The address at a high school designed to attract students to 
a particular college. 

12. The political campaign speech to small but difficult audi- 
ences, such as ward meetings and street groups. 

13. The brief platform address representing college interests 
in a convention of religious or social workers. 

14. Anniversary addresses on Washington's and Lincoln's birth- 
days, Memorial Day, and Independence Day. 

These are types of speeches that any man may be called on 
to make while still in college. There are several other kinds 
that might present themselves as opportunities to a college 
man interested in public questions : 

15. An impromptu speech before a college or general audience 
defending an individual or a cause that has been attacked ; e.g., 
defending an unpopular strike, a new law, a judicial decision, a 
public man under fire, a heretical minister, an unpopular teacher, 
a radical book or play, an unsuccessful venture in philanthropy or 
reform. 

16. A speech before an unruly or turbulent audience, as of 
noisy street boys or disorderly laborers, appealing for fair play, 
for a hearing for some other speaker, etc. 

17. A speech appealing for money or subscriptions for a worthy 
charity or other needy cause. 

Speeches mingle exposition, argument, and persuasion. 

— Notice that no academic speeches are here, included, such as 
debates, declamations, and college orations. All of these seven- 
teen types are real speaking, not practice speaking, and aim at a 
definite result. Some are chiefly persuasive, others both argu- 
mentative and persuasive, still others purely expository ; that 
is, some try to get people to act on their convictions, others try 
to change their convictions, and others merely impart infor- 
mation on non-controversial questions. An after-dinner speech, 
for example, ordinarily aims at no argument, or even persuasion, 
except as the giving of good advice may be regarded as per- 
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suasion. Its purpose is to mingle diversion with mild exhor- 
tation in suitable proportions. Anniversary and commemorative 
addresses, again, are largely expository. Their persuasive ap- 
peal to patriotic emotion, since it cannot ordinarily be grounded 
on argument, must resjb on a solid foundation of exposition in 
order to have any effect. A Memorial Day speaker must ex- 
plain what the day means in some slightly new or fresh or 
vivid way in order to touch the sentiments of his hearers. He 
has nothing to argue, no attack to refute, no opponent but 
indifference and apathy. The same is true in congratulatory 
and presentation speeches : the main body of them consists of 
an exposition of the value of the work done, the service rendered, 
the success achieved. On the other hand, such types as Numbers 
4, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, base persuasion strictly on conviction, 
and demand obedience to the laws of argumentation. Writing 
and speaking of this sort will be more valuable after some 
study of argumentative principles. 

We shall now undertake, therefore, the writing and delivery 
of a short speech of an expository character with a persuasive 
conclusion, such as those in the following list : 

1. An after-dinner speech based on a specific toast or motto. 

2. A nominating speech for an important office in some 
organization (preferably not the college class). 

3. A congratulatory speech to a victorious debating team 
after a successful trip. 

4. An anniversary speech before a general audience on a 
national holiday. 

5. A eulogistic or commemorative speech on some prominent 
man before a special audience : for example, on a former president 
of the college before college men ; on a distinguished alumnus 
before a fraternity ; on a famous general, or hero, or explorer, 
or missionary, before an audience of boys. 

These five types may be briefly considered in turn : 
i. The after-dinner speech. — Ordinarily the subject is 
assigned in the form of a phrase or motto. When a speaker is 
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allowed to choose his own topic, he usually makes his selection 
in accordance with the general scheme of the evening's program. 
For this assignment, therefore, the student may well take an 
old banquet menu and pick out a title that has actually been 
used. This title will give him the ciew for the humorous 
introduction often regarded as indispensable. A funny story 
or quotation is expected by many audiences at the beginning of 
any after-dinner speech. The tradition may be an irrational 
one, and its results are quite as often tragic as comic ; never- 
theless, one must sometimes bow to the tyrant custom. Where 
one shall get the funny story, it is no part of the business of 
this book to reveal. The only hint that discretion permits is 
that there are some stories so old as to be almost new to the 
rising generation. After his anecdote or other introduction, the 
speaker undertakes a more or less humorous analysis of his sub- 
ject into two or three parts ; offers a few remarks on each ; 
works in a serious word or two on loyalty, or honor, or the 
spirit of brotherhood ; and ends with a periodic sentence of 
climax or appeal. The things to look out for are the first 
sentence, the serious or whimsical division of the subject (often 
alliterative), and the conclusion. The student is implored not 
to end with a sentimental poem if he can possibly avoid it." A 
bit of humorous verse, or an aptly quoted sentence of famous 
prose, sometimes rounds out a short speech better than any 
word of one's own. 

2. The nominating speech. — This should not be informal 
or humorous. The nomination should be for president of some 
local society or club of importance, or for mayor, or school com- 
missioner, or Congressman. The nominee should in no case be 
a college undergraduate, but some well-known citizen, perhaps 
an alumnus of the college. The speech should consist of two 
parts : an exposition of the duties and the importance of the 
office, and an exposition of those qualities of the nominee which 
fit him to occupy it. Such an office as that of school com- 
missioner perhaps offers the best opportunities for a good ex- 
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position, inasmuch as it calls for a careful statement of the 
proper public school policy ; or that of prosecuting attorney or 
police judge, since the speaker must assume a definite attitude 
toward the question of law enforcement in disputed matters. 

3. The congratulatory speech. — In congratulating an 
individual or a group of successful fellow-students, one may 
dwell, first, on the difficulties which they have had to meet, 
secondly, on the skill and industry with which they have labored, 
and thirdly, on the significance and value which their success 
implies for the college and the community. In such a field as 
debating there is more to say in exposition of the unrecognized 
values of the contest than in athletics, or in non-competitive 
activities like musical and dramatic entertainments. This speech 
may well be enlivened by a little humor. 

4. The anniversary speech. — Nothing new can be said 
by young speakers about Lincoln, or Washington, or the Civil 
War, or the Declaration of Independence. Yet one is loath to 
believe that the time has passed when it is good for young men 
to feel and express for themselves the deeper meanings of Amer- 
ican history. The difficult thing is to feel for oneself that 
which has become hackneyed and stale through long years of 
insincere commemoration. Let a man turn to Lincoln's own 
letters and speeches during the darkest period of the Civil War ; 
or glance through the library files of war-time newspapers ; or 
look at war pictures in Harper's Weekly or the Photographic 
History of the Civil War. Let him read in one of the larger 
histories the unvarnished account of Washington's difficulties 
with bickering generals, unscrupulous politicians,- bankrupt 
treasuries, and treachery among his own friends. Let him go to 
the armory or museum where the tattered battle flags are furled ; 
or remember the " fading line of blue " that will soon march no 
longer through the warm May sunshine to the graves. Let him, 
if he would realize more fully what patriotism means, read 
here and there in Walt Whitman's Drum Taps, or "I hear 
America singing," or " When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed," 
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or "By blue Ontario's shore." Then let him write his anniver- 
sary speech. It is a hard but a high task to interpret to a 
careless generation the great commonplaces that make America. 

5. The eulogistic speech. — In striving to make a great 
man's life stand out in clear outline, one should seize upon a 
single dominant characteristic. Let it be the man's faith in 
his fellows, or his moral courage, or his zeal for truth, or his 
self-sacrifice. Biographical details are of importance only as 
they contribute to this end. Nothing is duller than a bare, 
brief, narrative recital of dates and deeds in a man's career, 
without any organization, any interpretation, any perspective. 
The question is, Why should this man's name be remembered 
and revered by those who know little of what he did? What 
does he stand for, apart from the petty circumstances of his 
career? Let his life interpret his spirit. Examples and anec- 
dotes will then fall into place as explaining and reen forcing the 
man's intellectual or moral greatness. The eulogistic address 
tends to exaggeration. Let this be counteracted by comparison 
with still greater men in his own field, or with equals in other 
fields. Limitations are not to be concealed, nor are they to be 
emphasized. A calm, critical, cold-blooded estimate of a hero 
may be a very useful exercise in writing, but it is not a good 
subject for public speaking. Here the appeal is frankly to ad- 
miration, not blind, but whole-hearted and sincere. 

Delivery of the speeches. — These speeches should be 
written out for criticism as to substance and form. After re- 
vision the best of them, or all of them, should be delivered be- 
fore the class. They should be five-minute speeches, six to 
seven hundred words in length. Inasmuch as the appeal in all 
is in some degree emotional as well as intellectual, the delivery 
should be more forcible, the gestures more numerous, than was 
possible in the purely expository speeches of Chapters I and 
II. Whether they should be completely memorized, or only 
assimilated by frequent private oral rehearsal, will depend on 
the aptitude of the student and the judgment of the instructor. 



CHAPTER X 

LETTER-WRITING 

Anybody, it is supposed, can say what he means ; 
and, in spite of their notorious experience to the con- 
trary, people so continue to suppose. — Stevenson. 

There are two sorts of formal letters which every one has 
occasion to write : business or professional letters, and social 
notes of invitation, acceptance, regret, congratulation, acknowl- 
edgment, and the like. Experience has proved that many 
college freshmen have not learned from high school instruction 
or from observation how to write either business or social letters 
properly. The directions in Woolley's Handbook of Composi- 
tion, Chapter IV, Rules 304-350, should be carefully studied 
and followed, not only in the practice letters written in this 
course, but in all regular correspondence. 

Business letters. — In business letters it is best to avoid 
all abbreviation, except of such words as Mr. and Mrs., spell- 
ing out the names of months and states, and such words as 
street, avenue, company. Figures, however, should always be 
used for the day of the month, the date of the year, and house 
numbers. It is an undesirable affectation to write dates en- 
tirely in words, as illustrated in the incorrect example in 
Woolley, Rule 311. Excessive abbreviation implies haste and 
carelessness, but the use of figures for dates is not abbreviation ; 
it is established usage. The only exception is in the case of 
formal engraved or written social invitations in the third 
person. 

The inside address in a business letter, as indicated in Woolley, 

Rules 330-334, should include the complete name of the 
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person, firm, or company addressed, with the proper title be- 
fore the name of a person, and the word Messrs. before the 
name of a firm ; together with at least the name of the city of 
the addressee's residence, and preferably the street address. 
It is extremely crude to begin any kind of letter thus : 
Mr. Andrew Jackson, 

Dear Sir : 
Another point in connection with the inside address in letters 
to individuals is that the first name or initials of the person 
addressed must always follow the title. To begin a letter 
Prof. Wilson, 

Simpson University, 

Dear Sir : 
is inexcusable. If one does not know the initials, courtesy 
demands that a directory or catalogue be consulted in order to 
find them ; unless, indeed, the acquaintance of the writer with 
the addressee, as pointed out in the next section, justifies the 
salutation My dear Professor Wilson, in which case the initials 
are of course not needed. They will, however, be needed for 
the outside address, in any case. 

The salutation in letters to professional men. — The 
salutations Dear Sir, Dear Madam, and Gentlemen are ap- 
propriate for all business letters. On the other hand, letters 
written to a professional man with whom one has even a slight 
acquaintance more often begin My dear Professor James, 
My dear Doctor Merriam, with the inside address transferred 
to the end of the letter, or omitted. Such letters as the fol- 
lowing should begin in this way : letters to a college teacher 
in regard to college business ; letters to a minister, physician, 
or lawyer with whom one has some acquaintance or official 
relation ; letters even to strangers under such circumstances as 
arranging for a debate with another college, inviting judges, 
requesting literary contributions to college publications. These 
are all business letters in the sense that they deal with definite 
transactions and arrangements not of a social character ; but 
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they rest upon a personal basis or relation which demands the 
less formal salutation. On the other hand, an athletic manager 
ordering goods for a team, a solicitor requesting advertising for 
a student publication, a student ordering books from a pub- 
lisher, or applying for a summer position as canvasser, would 
of Gourse begin with the complete inside address followed by 
Dear Sir or Gentlemen. The difference between the strictly 
commercial letter and the formal yet personal letter addressed 
to professional men is not easy to define precisely. Perhaps it 
will suffice to remember that one should use Dear Sir if a 
money consideration is the principal thing involved on the part 
of the addressee ; and My dear Mr. ... if the element of 
professional skill, courtesy, or accommodation is dominant. 

Style in business letters. — In the body of a business 
letter all the principles of exposition apply : unity, in that the 
paragraphing should show at a glance the several subjects or 
parts of a subject of which the letter treats ; coherence, in that 
the order of words and phrases within the sentence, and of sen- 
tences within the paragraph, should be logical and clear ; em- 
phasis, in that the most important points should be dealt with 
in the emphatic positions, the beginning and the end, and with 
such fullness as may be necessary. In all these respects the 
modern practice of dictating letters to an amanuensis has caused 
a great deterioration in the business correspondence of all but 
the best firms and corporations. Dictation as a form of oral 
composition is the most important of all uses of English for 
the successful business man and for many professional men. 
For obvious reasons no practice in dictation can be given in col- 
lege classes. Inasmuch as most college men have to write 
their own business letters for some years before they are able to 
employ a secretary, the best way to learn to dictate well is to 
write well. 

Good arrangement of material. — The secret of securing 
unity and coherence in a long business letter is to have clearly 
in mind the several points to be discussed, and to arrange them 
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in a natural order. Whether one is answering a letter contain- 
ing inquiries or writing without such a basis, this mental analy- 
sis of the material is indispensable. Suppose, for example, 
that a college man is writing a long letter to a publisher who 
has undertaken to print a college annual. Various inquiries 
have been made on both sides, and further questions have arisen 
among the college men in charge of the enterprise. The wrong 
and the right way of arranging such a letter may be illustrated 
in the following examples. The first version illustrates also 
various errors of abbreviation and hackneyed phrases to which 
Woolley calls attention. 

A Poorly Written Business Letter 

Provincetown, N.H. 
Nov. 17, 1913. 
Commonwealth Pub. Co. 

Dear Sirs : 

Yours of the 14th at hand and in reply would say contents of 
same were brought before the class at its meeting yesterday. 
The men voted to go ahead with the book on the figures you name. 
Would like to know how long it will take you after you get the 
copy and photos to get the book out. It ought to be ready by 
Apr. 1 if possible, or surely before the end of April. Our adver- 
tising is coming along nicely. As to the paper, we want the 
heaviest of the three samples, provided our alumni subscriptions 
warrant the extra cost ; otherwise the No. 2 will do. 

We don't know yet about the half tones, whether to use the 150 
or the 200 line screens, as you call them. I am sending you by 
express about eighteen faculty photos. These will be ovals two 
inches wide. The body type ought to be 10 point for the stories 
and write-ups and 8 point for the grinds, which are run in among 
the ads. We expect to have a lot of quarter-pages that must be 
run next to reading matter. I doubt if we can let you have any 
copy before the holidays, but will try to get some of the fraternity 
stuff as soon as possible. 

About the red borders for the middle form, you ask what that 
will contain and when you can get the copy for it. Probably it 
will be all dramatic and musical club stuff that will not be ready 
before February. Is there any reason why we should not have 
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a gilt side stamp on the cover instead of yellow? Would it 
cost more ? The end papers ought to be colored, as you say. 
Your extra charge for minor alterations in proof seems rather high. 
Couldn't you shade it a little? 

You ask us to guarantee 500 copies at $1.76 each, and yet you 
say extra copies will cost us just as much. Oughtn't there to be 
some saving on extra copies if you make your price on a guarantee? 

Surely the composition and the half tones wouldn't cost you 
anything extra for another hundred, and the presswork and paper 
and binding can't cost as much as .$1.75. The view of the library 
I inclose with the faculty portraits is to be a full page. 

By the way, does your figure include the freight on the books, 
and if not, about what would it be ? The class wants to beat the 
record, so I hope you will do your prettiest for us. Thanking you 
in advance for your reply, 

Very truly yours, 

James Spencer. 

After a little study of this bewildering collection of details, 
we discover that the letter really treats of the following topics : 

I. Acceptance of the bid. 

II. Extra charges discussed as follows : 

A. Charges for (1) extra form and 

(2) heavier paper accepted. 

B. Charges for (1) extra copies and 

(2) alterations protested. 

C. Charges for (1) freight and 

(2) gilt stamp queried. 

III. Date of publication, dependent on date of furnishing copy. 

IV. Size of type. 

V. Half tones. 

A. Medium or fine screen ? 

B. Photographs sent by express. 

In the letter these five subjects are so mixed up that the 
chances are that half of the inquiries would go unanswered, 
and that some of the information slipped in out of place would 
go unnoticed. The terms of the bid itself are not repeated as 
they should be for record. By a mere sorting into appropriate 
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paragraphs, the many points of detail can be brought within 
the easy and rapid comprehension of a busy manager. After 
correction of the crudities of expression, the revised version of 
the letter appears as follows : 

A Business Letter Logicallt Arranged 

Provincetown, New Hampshire, 
November 17, 1913. 

The Commonwealth Publishing Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Your letter of November 14, with estimates for printing our 
college annual, was brought before the class yesterday. We voted 
to accept your bid for 600 copies at $1.75 ; the book to have 
128 pages, including about twenty full-page cuts ; the paper to be 
your medium weight ; the binding to be dark blue cloth with side 
stamp title and college seal ; colored end papers to match the 
cover. 

There are several items for which you name extra charges. 
Among these we accept your rate of $50 for an extra eight-page 
form, in case we find it necessary to run it. We also agree to 
make the price of the book $1.85, in case we decide to use the 
extra heavy paper of your third sample. That will depend on our 
income from alumni subscriptions. 

On the other hand, we cannot see the reason for charging us 
full price for copies above 600, since you base your price on the 
guarantee. Is it not reasonable for you to allow us something for 
your saving in composition and half tones on an extra hundred ? 
Surely your presswork, paper, and binding would cost you just the 
same for the additional copies as for the first 500, and the saving 
on other items ought to show in the figure. 

Again, we notice that you expect to charge us at the rate of $1 
an hour for all time spent in making corrections except actual 
variations from our copy. Does this mean that we are to be held 
responsible for every comma and capital letter that is missing in 
our copy ? Is not the rate excessive ? We should like to have 
you define precisely what is meant by alterations from copy. 

There are two items in regard to cost that are not clear from 
your letter. (1) Does your estimate include the delivery of the 
books ? If not, can you give us an idea what the freight charges 
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would amount to ? (2) Would it cost more to have the cover 
stamped in gilt instead of in yellow ? If so, how much more ? You 
suggested gilt, but did not say whether there would be an extra 
charge. 

We note your inquiries in regard to the date of publication, and 
the earliest date at which we can begin sending copy and photo- 
graphs. The book should be ready, if possible, by April 1 ; in any 
case before May 1. There will not be much copy before the holi- 
days, if any. We will try to have some of the fraternity articles 
ready before that if possible. As to the copy for the middle form 
pages with the red borders, you can hardly expect that before 
February. It will consist chiefly of dramatic and musical stuff. 
About how long will it take after the last copy is in before you can 
get the book printed and bound ? 

As to type, the body of the book is to be set in 10 point. The 
"grinds," which* will be run in among the advertising pages, are to 
be in 8 point. 

In regard to the half tones, the following points may be mentioned. 
As between the 160 line and 200 line screen, we understand that 
depends on the grade of paper used. If you can get satisfactory 
results with the finest screen on the medium weight paper, then 
you can go ahead with the cuts ; otherwise you will have to wait 
until we know whether we can afford the extra heavy grade. I 
am sending you by American Express eighteen faculty portraits 
and a photograph of the library. The faculty cuts are to be ovals 
two inches wide ; the library is to be a full page. 

We shall expect good work from your company, and do not 
doubt that you will help us to get out a book that will break 
the college record. 

Very truly yours, 

Jambs Spencer. 

The revised letter is longer than the other because of the in- 
clusion of the terms of the bid and other necessary specifica- 
tions, and yet, by reason of its logical arrangement and 
paragraphing it will require a shorter time to read and to 
answer. It is to be noted that paragraphs in business letters 
tend to be shorter than in other expositions. Most of them 
require no development. Each distinct topic demands a para- 
graph, and there may be four or five on a typewritten page. 
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Let the student write a business letter of 500 words or 
more, on one of the following subjects, using unruled letter or 
commercial size paper, and inclosing his letter in an envelope 
suitably addressed. 

Data for Business Letters 

1. An expensive camera has proved disappointing in that its 
lens and shutter have not developed the guaranteed speed, and 
that the lens has not a wide enough angle for city views. Several 
films have also turned out defective within the date of guarantee. 
The writer addresses a letter to the camera company complaining 
of defects, making specific comments upon inclosed prints showing 
some of his failures, and inquiring as to terms of an exchange for 
a better camera. 

2. An athletic manager (track) is arranging the terms of a 
joint meet in another city. Questions of- date, place, expenses, 
and eligibility are under discussion. One man on his team has 
been protested on the ground that he has received money as play- 
ground director, another on the ground that he has already been 
four years in college athletics. The manager answers questions, 
meets objections, and makes further inquiries. 

3. A student has been offered the agency for his city of a port- 
able aluminum typewriter selling at $25. He desires to know spe- 
cifically how it compares with other machines with which he would 
have to compete ; how far he would be permitted to make allow- 
ance for old machines taken in exchange; how the commissions 
are reckoned on installment payments ; etc. He writes to the man- 
ufacturers commenting on their offer and making inquiries. 

4. A student who has been considering social or philanthropic 
work as a vocation has read an account of a training school for 
social workers which offers free scholarships on certain terms. He 
writes explaining why he desires to enter such work, and what his 
college plans are ; inquiring about the terms of the scholarship, 
the expenses of living in the city where the school is located, and 
the desirability of specializing in college as a preparation for such 
a profession. 

5. A family desires to rent a summer cottage near a lake. Par- 
ticulars are to be specified as to the house, furniture, conveniences, 
boats, and similar matters. 
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6. A student is arranging by letter for a banquet of seventy-five 
covers to be served by a city caterer. Matters of price, details of 
menu, service, decorations, guarantee, terms of payment, are 
considered. 

7. A chairman of an entertainment committee of a club or 
other social organization corresponds with an agency regarding 
various lectures, concerts, and other attractions for a season. 
Prices, dates, character of audiences, subjects, guarantees, hotel 
accommodations, capacity, lighting of auditorium and stage, and 
methods of advertising, are among the points considered. 

8. A student who has lost several weeks 1 time on account of 
illness writes to the dean or to an instructor regarding various 
changes in his schedule for subsequent terms that will be made 
necessary. The consequences of these are discussed in some 
detail. 

9. A student with some knowledge of chemistry has been asked 
by a friend who is teaching chemistry in a small country high 
school to get from supply houses in the city estimates for the com- 
plete equipment of a laboratory for elementary instruction. He 
writes a full description of the furniture, apparatus, glassware, 
and supplies needed, inquiring as to qualities, prices, discounts, 
shipment, etc. (Lists of material under each head should be in 
neat tabular form.) 

10. A letter similar to the preceding regarding the equipment of 
a manual training shop for wood and iron working. 

11 . A letter to an electrical contracting firm asking for prices on a 
complete electric lighting installation for a large country residence : 
dynamo operated by a gasoline engine, storage batteries, wiring ac- 
cording to the most approved usage, fixtures of various specified 
patterns and grades, shades, wall switches at definite points. This 
letter should be accompanied by rough floor plans to show the lo- 
cation of the conduits and outlets. 

12. A member of the house committee of a club or fraternity 
writes to a building contractor for an estimate on specified repairs 
and alterations, including new roof, gutters and conductors, new 
porch, moving a partition, cutting a new door, laying and finishing 
hardwood flooring. Floor plans and dimensions must be given. 

13. The organizer of a four weeks' camping party of eight per- 
sons in a mountain forest four miles from a railroad asks an estimate 
on a complete equipment from an outfitter. Inquiries are made 
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concerning the merits of different grades of tents, camp furniture, 
cooking utensils, canned goods, fishing tackle. 

14. A resident in a certain city or town answers at length an 
inquiry from a correspondent in another state concerning the ad- 
vantages of the place for establishing a canning factory (or a ce- 
ment block factory, a bookstore, a printing establishment, a new 
daily paper, a moving picture theater, etc.). The size and character 
of the population, transportation facilities, water and electric 
power, price of coal, proximity to raw materials, existing supply 
and demand, labor conditions, are some of the factors entering into 
the problem. 

15. The representative of a fraternity, society, church, or other 
organization writes an invitation to a state or national body for the 
holding of an annual convention. Railroad and hotel facilities and 
prices, public interest in the cause, special reasons for the choice 
of this particular place, will be explained. 

16. A letter replying to a friend who has requested a complete 
plan for advertising and selling a certain manufactured article in 
a given territory. It is assumed that a given capital of $5000 or 
$10,000 is to be spent within the district for putting the article on 
the market. Magazine, newspaper, and billboard advertising, plan 
for employing and routing salesmen, management of mail order 
business, cost-accounting system, are some of the topics that may 
be treated. Let the article be an electric vacuum cleaner at a low 
price, or an adjustable school chair, or a household convenience of 
some sort. 

17 . A citizen writes to a newspaper for publication a letter criticis- 
ing the methods of street-paving in vogue, opposing the laying of a 
certain kind of pavement on a certain street, and explaining the 
better methods used in some other city with which he is familiar. 

18. A student applies for employment as a teacher in an evening 
school or as a supervisor of a playground, explaining his qualifi- 
cations for the office. 

19. The purchaser of a motor car or a motor boat writes to the 
manufacturers inquiring as to certain defects of operation, express- 
ing his approval of some features, inquiring as to the expediency 
and cost of certain alterations in equipment. 

20. The owner of a house which is for sale writes in reply to an 
advertisement a description of the house, names his price and terms, 
and compares the property with other similar houses on the market. 
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21. A person who has received an itemized monthly bill from a 
department store writes complaining of two items charged which 
were never delivered, an overcharge for alteration or repair work 
for which he alleges the store was responsible, and the poor quality 
of some article which has been guaranteed. 

22. The patron of a gas company complains of overcharges as 
tested by his own specified meter readings and comparison with 
similar periods in other months or years ; poor quality and pressure 
of gas at specified dates and times ; and the defects of a gas range 
or other apparatus bought from the company. 

23. On behalf of one's invalid mother or aunt, one writes to an 
investment concern in reply to the offer of various mortgage, bond, 
and stock investments, rejecting some, and requesting further in- 
formation about others. 

24. One writes to a lawyer inquiring \£ any legal cause of action 
can be based upon an act of trespass, violation of contract, per- 
sonal injury, or other claim, which is explained in detail. 

25. Obtaining by permission a number of real business letters 
from the files of a business concern, the student chooses a suitable 
one, and writes a reply based on his knowledge of the business. 
This is the best assignment in the list for those who can get good 
letters and have the information necessary to answer them. 

Formal social notes. — The commonest occasions on which 
students have to write formal social notes in connection with 
their college life are enumerated in the following list : 

1. A note requesting a lady to act as patroness for a college 
social affair. 

2. A note inviting a member of the faculty, or the wife 
of a member of the faculty, to attend a dinner or party as a 
guest. 

3. A note accepting or declining a formal (third person) in- 
vitation to any social affair. 

4. A note accepting or declining an informal (second person) 
invitation. 

5. A note addressed to an older person with whom one is 
not well acquainted, expressing gratitude for some service re- 
ceived or hospitality enjoyed ; as, for example, a note to the 
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mother of a friend at whose house the writer has been a week- 
end guest. 

The student should write examples of all these five. Since 
they are all short, the assignment is not a heavy one. Suitable 
note paper or correspondence cards should be used, and inclosed 
in envelopes properly addressed. The following remarks should 
be noted, in addition to Woolley's Rules 338-343. 

1. An invitation coming from a fraternity, sorority, or class 
may properly be written in the second person, beginning "My 
dear Mrs. ..." and signed by the president or secretary 
of the organization, or a member of the committee, even though 
no personal acquaintance exists. The post-office address of the 
writer should always be given in order that the addressee may 
know how to address the envelope containing the reply. Even 
if the invitation is written in the third person, as it may equally 
well be, the letter or card should always include, in the lower 
left-hand corner, the name of the person to whom the reply is 
to be directed, with his address : " Please reply to Mr. . . . 
Street." The reason is, of course, the awkwardness of having 
no suitable outside address for the envelope. It is very 
thoughtless to put a person from whom one asks a favor in the 
position of addressing an envelope to " Pi Eta Fraternity, Jones 
College," or " Junior Class, Brooks University." Such an ad- 
dress may reach the proper persons in time, but no business-like 
man or woman cares to send out mail with so crude a designa- 
tion. 

2. A written invitation in the third person must be an- 
swered in the third person ; one in the second person must be 
answered in the second. There must be no mixing of the two 
in the same letter. But a printed or engraved third -persou 
invitation which contains the name and address of the person 
in charge may often be best answered in a second-person note 
addressed to him. Such would be the case if it seemed neces- 
sary to explain in some detail the reason for declining an 
invitation. In general, third-person replies always seem more 
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formal and stiff than the occasion demands; and for that 
reason third-person invitations should be confined to formal 
occasions. 

3. Many young writers have difficulty with the choice of a 
formal close for second-person social notes to strangers. The 
business phrase Very truly yours is often inappropriate. Sin- 
cerely yours is the stereotyped form which seems to prevail. 

4. Abbreviations, such as Prof., and Feb., and N.J., ob- 
jectionable in a business letter, are intolerable in a formal social 
note. Even here, however, house numbers are always expressed 
in figures ; and the day of the month may be so expressed if 
preferred. In written invitations or replies there is no oc- 
casion to mention the year. In engraved invitations the year 
and the day of the month are spelled out. 

Friendly letters. — Rhetorical instruction has little to do 
with informal friendly letters, save that the rules regarding the 
heading and the salutation apply here as elsewhere, and that 
grammatical errors are just as bad in a letter as in conversation. 
The salutation Dear Friend is in bad form, as Woolley points 
out. The several greetings for friendly letters, in order of 
increasing intimacy, are : 

My dear Mr. Williams : My dear Miss Atkins : 

Dear Mr. Williams, Dear Miss Atkins, 

My dear Williams, Dear Alice, 

Dear Jack, 

Further and more picturesque terms of endearment must be 
left to the imagination. 

Friendly letters are ordinarily narrative and descriptive. 
They owe any charm they may possess, aside from the personal 
message which they convey, to those qualities of style which 
create interest in narration and description. A study of 
specimens of the best friendly letters, such as those collected 
in The Gentlest Art, by E. V. Lucas, will show how charming 
an art it is. Without any ambition to imitate, or to write 
like a book, the college student may well try to put vividness 
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and grace into his personal letters. A refreshing absence of 
the monotonous " I," the colorless slang, and the bareness of 
unpictorial narrative, may soon be the outcome of such study. 
Friendly letters of the best sort give an opportunity to join 
the larger vocabulary of writing with the larger idiomatic 
freedom of conversation in a manner unparalleled in any other 
species of composition. They should show the best there is 
in a man. Humor too quiet to make an impression in con- 
versation; pithy sayings too homely for formal writing; 
whimsicalities too personal for public speech, and deliberate 
drolleries of syntax not to be tolerated in other writing : all 
these are among the unique privileges of the letter writer. 
While letters have possibilities that conversation lacks, it is 
ordinarily a safe rule to write as one would talk if one could, 
if the right words would come at the right time. Good letters 
are good talk, minus the interruptions, the incomplete sentences, 
the ill-chosen adjectives, and the slang. 

If time permits, an assignment on friendly letters may in- 
clude the reading of specified letters and the writing of a letter 
on such a topic as one of the following. Particular effort 
should be made to get pictorial effects in description by vivid 
words, especially adjectives and verbs. Conversation may 
sometimes be quoted (direct discourse) instead of indirectly 
summarized. Trivial details of a journey or a day's work 
have no place in a letter. Neither have ill-natured person- 
alities. The spirit of a kindly humor should give the key for 
the whole composition. 

Subjects fob Friendly Letters 

1. Humors of Our Freshman Banquet. 

2. A Chapter on Hazing. 

3. Comedies and Tragedies of Studying in a Chapter House. 

4. Our Class Mascot. 

5. The Boldest Bluffer in the Class. 

6. College Traditions. 

7. A Chapter of Accidents. 
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8. My Busy Day. 

0. The Big Game. 

10. A Journey. 

11. Reminiscences of a Summer Outing. 

12. Light Reading. 

13. The Best Flays of the Season. 

14. Humors of Bachelor Housekeeping. 

15. The Week before Examinations. 

16. The Unwritten Laws of the Campus. 

17. Horrors of Freshman Math. 

18. The Eating Problem. 

19. The College Banquet. 

20. Description of the College Grinds. 

21. My Irrational Chum. 

22. The Laziest Man in College. 

23. Close Calls in the Recitation Room. 

24. Sundays in Term Time. 

25. Coeducation in Theory and in Practice. 



CHAPTER XI 

COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 

There can be no fairer ambition than to excel in 
talk ; to be affable, gay, ready, clear, and welcome ; 
to have a fact, a thought, or an illustration, pat to 
every subject ; and not only to cheer the flight of time 
among our intimates, but bear our part in that great 
international congress, always sitting, where public 
wrongs are first declared, public errors first corrected, 
and the course of public opinion shaped, day by day, 
a little nearer to the right. — Stevenson. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that there are two Eng- 
lish languages. They have much in common, and under some 
circumstances tend to run together. Their differences, however, 
are more extensive than is generally admitted by grammarians 
and lexicographers. These two languages are the colloquial 
and the literary. Literary English in its written and spoken 
forms is the principal subject of this book, as it is of ail text- 
books of rhetoric. It is the only English proper for writing of 
any sort except friendly letters, and for speech of any sort 
addressed to large groups of persons. Colloquial English, on 
the other hand, is the language used by educated speakers in 
conversation and in informal public address to small groups. 
Textbook writers tacitly assume that good colloquial English 
comes naturally to those who study the principles of good 
literary English. They content themselves by mentioning a 
few of the contracted verb-forms tolerated in conversation. The 
fact is that the differences between the two kinds of language 
are so considerable that a single chapter is inadequate to catalogue 
them. 

142 
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Inflection. — The inflection of nouns and pronouns in col- 
loquial English is identical with that in literary English. The 
verb, on the other hand, shows many differences. Among these 
the contractions of the pronouns and of the adverb not with the 
auxiliaries are familiar to all : I'm, you're, he 1 8, she's, we're, 
they're, I've, you've, we've, they've, I'll, 1 you'll, he'll, she'll, 
we'll, 1 they'll, I'd, 1 you'd, he'd, we'd, 1 they'd, aren't, isn't, 
wasn't, weren't, don't, doesn't, didn't, sha'n't, shouldn't, won't, 
wouldn't, can't, couldn't, mayn't, mightn't, Jiaverit, hasn't, 
hadn't, oughtn't. Less obvious and more interesting are some 
of the liberties which colloquial English takes with the tenses 
and moods of formal grammar. Among these the future tense 
is the most conspicuous. 

Our present standard usage in regard to the auxiliaries shall 
and will, should and would, is clearly and briefly stated by 
"Woolley (Rules 46-50). It is the business of every student to 
learn and to apply these rules in colloquial as well as in formal 
English. Conformity to the principles that have grown up in 
this matter is expected of all educated persons. The informality 
of conversation does not justify such errors as " We will be too 
tired to go " or " I will be pleased to help you." But the 
established rules for the use of shall and should in questions 
and in indirect quotations are often evaded in conversation by 
educated speakers. It is correct to say, " Shall you be at home 
this evening?" It is incorrect to say, "Will you," unless a 
definite promise is asked for. We avoid the slight stiffness of 
" shall you " by the far more commonly heard form, " Are you 
going to be at home this evening?" Similarly, in indirect 
quotations it is correct to say, " He told me he should be out of 
town about a week," and incorrect to say, " He told me he 
would be out of town." The ordinary equivalent in conversation 
is, " He told me he was going to be out of town." This tend- 
ency to avoid shall and should, even on the part of those who 

1 These forms are contractions with will and would, and may not bo 
used where usage requires shall or should. 
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know the correct usage, is one of the curious phases of the 
present transition period in English grammar. Students of 
English should beware of the notion that there is any affectation 
in strict obedience to the present rules, or any excuse for violation 
of them ; but they may well recognize the existence of what is 
almost an alternative future tense formed by going with the 
infinitive. The French have the same idiom in conversation. 

There is no future-perfect tense in colloquial English. The 
perfect tense usually takes its place. Formal English : " When 
he shall have completed his task, he may go." Colloquial 
English : " When he's got through with his work, he may go." 
Formal English : " At the end of this year I shall have been 
twenty years in service." Colloquial English : " It'll be twenty 
years next December since I came here." 

The disappearing subjunctive mood. — Few traces of the 
subjunctive mood remain in colloquial English. Its place has 
been largely taken by the indicative. In the dependent clause of 
present and future conditional sentences, the indicative mood is 
found where the condition is one of reasonable probability, the 
verb-phrase with should where it is of remote probability. 
Thus in colloquial English we find the following usages : 

If he's there when I come, I'll give it to him. 
If he takes more than he should, he'll be sorry. 
If he should call while I'm away, ask him to wait. 
If he should take that road, he'd surely be too late. 

On the other hand, in conditions contrary to fact, we still 
hear the past subjunctive : 

If he were only a little stronger, he could do it all right. 
If he took more pains with his work, he'd be the best man. 

Notice that the colloquial tendency away from the subjunc- 
tive produces such equivalents as these for the last two 
sentences : 

If he'd only been a little stronger, he could have done it all right. 
If he'd only take more pains with his work, he'd be the best man. 
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But it is not good colloquial English to say, " If he was only 
a little stronger." The verb to be is more conservative than 
other verbs, and does not permit the substitution of the indica- 
tive for the subjunctive in the past tense as it does in the 
present. 

Not only is the subjunctive uncommon in conditional clauses ; 
it has also nearly disappeared from dependent noun-clauses in- 
troduced by the conjunction that. Where in literary English 
we find, " His position requires that he be well acquainted with 
the business/' colloquial English inserts a should before be. 
" He demanded that we give up the house at once " becomes 
" should give." In fact, if it were not for the purely subjunc- 
tive forms " if I were," " if he were," which cannot be mistaken 
for indicatives, we should hardly have any unmistakable sub- 
junctive mood left in colloquial Engb'sh. 

Auxiliaries in colloquial English. — One point at which 
colloquial English tends to differ from literary English in the 
use of the auxiliaries is the strong drift toward substituting cam 
for may in permissive phrases. The child says, " Can I stay 
up late to-night?" The parent is altogether apt to reply, 
" Yes, you can if you'll take a nap," or " No, you can't." 
When the child is in school or college he still says, " Can I write 
with a pencil?" "Can I borrow your notes?" This is of 
course incorrect, and should be resisted, for the good reason that 
it is a tendency toward the impoverishment of the language, 
subtracting from it the best means of expressing an idea. 

In general, when we are called upon to decide whether a col- 
loquialism which seems to be spreading should be accepted or 
resisted, the test is that just indicated : does the word or phrase 
add to the resources of the language, or lessen them? Does it 
force one word to stand for two quite distinct ideas, such as 
permission and power, or does it on the contrary establish a new 
way of saying explicitly what has been heretofore implicitly 
hinted? Man was not made for words, but words for man, 
and by man. All the grammars and dictionaries in Christendom 
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cannot prevent him from doing what he chooses with them ; 
they can only caution him to be quite sure that he really does 
choose, in a case where the choice seems to be a loss without a 
corresponding gain. 

Verb-phrases of obligation are more numerous in colloquial 
English than in literary English. We have not only "I must 
take," and "I should take," and "I ought to take," but also 
" I'm to take," and " I have to take." In this last phrase, the 
word have is never abbreviated, since it is accented. We never 
say " IVe to take." 1 To these five verb-phrases of obligation 
must be added a sixth, if one is to be perfectly honest in regis- 
tering the facts of colloquial English, the phrase " IVe got to 
take." Observation shows that many educated speakers who 
never allow themselves to add got to the verb have in the sense 
of possession or ownership do add got in the sense of obligation. 
Thus, " I've got a bad cold " is not standard colloquial English, 
but " IVe got to take something for this cold " is heard where 
the other phrase is not. " IVe got my speech in my pocket " 
is not in good usage, though common among educated men. 
"IVe got to make a speech to-night " is regarded as less objec- 
tionable. " YouVe got too much water in that mixture " is 
careless. " YouVe got to work harder than that if you expect 
to stay " is deliberate. The safer equivalent is, of course, " You 
must work harder" or "You'll have to work harder." 

Syntax. — Colloquial English favors the simple and the com- 
pound sentences as against the complex. Although the syntax 
of literary English requires that an assertion should not be 
joined by and to a preceding assertion with which it is not 
logically coordinate (Woolley, Rule 97), this principle is relaxed 
in conversation ; relaxed, not suspended. Good speakers never 
allow themselves to talk in long strings of coordinate clauses all 
joined by and or but or so. Their logical instinct leads them, 

1 Curiously enough, however, careless pronunciation sounds the 
words have and has in these phrases as if tbey ended in voiceless con- 
sonants, " I naff to go," " He bass to go." See Woolley, page 223. 
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even in familiar talk, to throw many subordinate points into 
subordinate clauses. Yet there is a strong tendency to coordi- 
nation when the subject discussed is not such as to demand the 
careful framing of sentences. For example, compare the follow- 
ing sentences in the two forms : 

Formal : Although the compensation is larger, the expenses are 
heavier. 

Colloquial : He gets more money, but he has to spend more. 

Formal : While his rank is higher, his powers are really not in- 
creased. 

Colloquial : He has a higher rank; but he can't do any more 
than he could before. 

Formal: When the molds have been properly greased, the 
concrete is poured in and tamped down. 

Colloquial: They grease the molds to prevent sticking, and 
then they pour in the concrete and tamp it down. 

Formal : Since his age is sufficient (or, His age being sufficient) 
to entitle him to a pension, he expects to retire at the completion of 
the present task. 

Colloquial : He's already old enough to draw a pension ; so 1 he's 
going to retire when he gets through with this job. 

Formal : They seized the arsenal in order that a supply of am- 
munition might be insured. 

Colloquial : They wanted to have plenty of ammunition, and so * 
they captured the arsenal. 

Formal: Fearing lest the strikers might overpower the local 
police, the mayor called on the governor for assistance. 

Colloquial: The mayor was afraid the strikers might get the 
better of the police, and asked the governor for help. 

Another difference of syntax between literary and colloquial 
English is that periodic sentences are not common in conversa- 
tion. The rapid give-and-take of familiar talk requires that 
the meaning of sentences shall not be suspended to the end. 
The balanced sentence likewise represents a more studied and 

1 It is this colloquialism, the " so-habit," that forms one of the most 
widespread crudities in the written English of college students. It 
should be carefully avoided in writing. See Woolley, Rule 99. Such 
sentences are allowable in conversation if not carried to excess. 
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deliberate type of thinking than conversation implies. In talk- 
ing we instinctively bring the main idea near the beginning of 
the sentence ; qualifying clauses and minor details follow rather 
than precede. It is the method of the newspaper : the whole 
story in the first sentence, or " lead," with the details in order 
of decreasing importance. Nothing is so tedious in conversation 
as to listen to a man piling up subordinate clauses in his anxi- 
ety not to be misunderstood. There are people who talk like 
this: 

While I would not for a moment imply that Smith is not com- 
petent, and while I have every reason to believe that he would be 
faithful, yet on account of the fact that this work requires special 
care, and that Brown is well known to be expert, I should prefer 
to have him elected. 

This is what is known as " dictation English," arising from 
the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. The colloquial equiv- 
alent would be more like this : 

I'd rather see Brown elected myself. No doubt Smith's a com- 
petent man, and faithful too. But this work calls for special care, 
and Brown's an expert ; everybody admits that. 

Other differences in syntax are seen in the matter of relative 
clauses. Colloquial English prefers that to who. In literary 
English, according to some grammarians, there is a tendency to 
limit the relative that to restrictive clauses. In conversation 
the nominative case of the relative pronoun who is not common, 
and the possessive and objective are almost unheard. The fol- 
lowing sentences will illustrate the differences arising from this 
curious avoidance of who as a relative : 

Literary : My brother, who is superintendent of a cotton mill, 
tells me that there is very little child labor. 

Colloquial : My brother's superintendent of a cotton mill, and 
he says there's very little child labor. 

Literary : General Grant, who was promoted by the president 
to the chief command, immediately made preparations for an 
attack. 
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Colloquial : The president promoted General Grant to the com- 
mand of the army, and he began at once to get ready for an attack. 

Literary : Mr. Madison, whose opinions are well known, is the 
only opposing candidate. 

Colloquial: Mr. Madison is the only opposing candidate, and 
everybody knows what his opinions are. 

It would be absurd to suppose that in such cases as these 
there is a conscious avoidance of the one form and a choice of 
the other. All that is attempted in this chapter is to record 
actual usage as it is found among educated persons in familiar 
talk. Why some of these differences exist it would be hard to 
explain. For one thing, the inflections of the voice in conver- 
sation are different from those in formal speaking, and convey 
many shades of meaning which in literary English are expressed 
by subordinate constructions. There is nothing to prevent any 
man from using in conversation the forms called "literary." 
They are perfectly correct, and are used in formal discourse by 
all careful speakers. The only point is that conversation per- 
mits — not demands — a relaxing of some of the finer shades 
of syntax ; especially is the subordination of one idea to another 
less emphasized. A certain stiffness, not to say pedantry, marks 
the conversation of those who talk precisely as they write. 

Common errors in colloquial English. — To catalogue 
the common errors of conversation among imperfectly educated 
or careless speakers would, of course, require a treatise on 
grammar. It may be useful here, however, to name a few mis- 
takes that seem to prevail among well-educated people. They 
are not so numerous that they cannot be corrected by a reason- 
able effort. 

1. Errors of agreement in number between subject and verb, 
pronoun and antecedent. These are often due to failure to 
carry in the mind the precise form of the words already uttered. 
[Reasonable allowance is made by all sensible persons for this 
factor. It seems unnecessary, however, to commit such obvious 
blunders as the following : 
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There's all kinds of crookedness going on in that town. 
Every man and woman in the shop put on their hats and 
marched out. 

This data 1 is not yet complete. 

2. Errors in the use of adjectives as adverbs. Some of 
these arise from mistaken analogies. We have a few words in 
English, such as fast, hard, which have the same form for 
adjective and adverb. 2 We say, " He has a fast horse," " He 
drove very fast," " I had a hard journey," " He worked hard." 
It is easy to see how by imitation of such cases other adjectives 
come to be incorrectly used as adverbs. The adjective due is 
very often misused as an adverb. It is used properly, that is, 
used as an adjective, in the sentence, " His illness was due to 
over-exertion." In the incorrect sentence, "I was late, due to an 
accident," due is used to modify the predicate. We often hear 
such a sentence as this : " Due to a variety of causes the move- 
ment failed." The remedy is to substitute owing to, or on 
account of. 

3. Errors in the use of conjunctions. As appears incorrectly 
as a substitute for that or whether in the common expression, 
" I don't know as I can tell you just when it happened." But 
is unnecessarily prefixed to that after doubt. "There's no 
doubt but that he was responsible." Illiterate persons alter 
this to but what. As though is carelessly used for as if. If 
is substituted for whether in cases where an alternative idea is 
expressed. Incorrect : " I'm not sure if I can go with you." 
Because is wrongly used in place of for in the statement of a 

1 The plural noun data is coming to be used as a singular by many 
college-trained men who ought to know better, especially scientific 
men. It is the kind of change that should be resisted, for the reason 
that the idea is a plural idea, denoting a number of distinct items of 
information bearing upon a subject. 

3 The Old English adverb was regularly made from the adjective by 
adding an -e, which disappeared in the late Middle English period. 
Elizabethan English had many adverbs without -ly, including words 
derived from Latin and French. The tendency is now in the other di- 
rection. 
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reason. Incorrect : " I think he's wrong, because the evidence 
is all on the other side." Of course the commonest of all 
colloquial errors in the choice of conjunctions is the habitual 
use of and to begin sentences, without any definite intention of 
indicating a coordination of ideas. This habit of filling in the 
natural pause between sentences with and is a nervous man- 
nerism similar to the initial why of class-room recitation. The 
remedy for. it is either to suppress it by conscious effort, or to 
supplant it by suitable connective adverbs or phrases. 

4. Errors in the use of prepositions are perhaps no more 
numerous in conversation than in writing. Different than is 
now about as common among educated Americans as the estab- 
lished different from. It is objectionable on the ground that 
than is a conjunction, while the idea of separation in the word 
different calls for a preposition rather than a word of comparison. 
The English usage is different to, never heard in this country. 
The hackneyed phrase along the line of is too much used for 
the single preposition about or in. A superfluous in appears 
among young people in the phrase in back of, where the in is 
perhaps due to analogy with the correct phrase in front of A 
meaningless of is heard after the preposition off in such sen- 
tences as " He jumped off of a trolley car while it was in mo- 
tion." Inasmuch as off and of are historically the same word, 
the absurdity of this doubling is evident. An at creeps in be- 
fore the adverb here in the illiterate expression " Look at here," 
which, one regrets to say, is heard from the lips of college 
undergraduates, graduates, even teachers. On the other hand, 
the colloquial preposition on to or onto, not recognized in liter- 
ary English, may be defended on the grounds of analogy (with 
into), necessity, and good colloquial usage. " He stepped on to 
a rock " is not the same thing as " He stepped on a rock." The 
literary equivalent is upon, which is not much heard in conver- 
sation. 

Diction. — The vocabulary of colloquial English is far smaller 
than that of formal spoken English, as that is far smaller than 
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the vocabulary of written English. (See Chapter XIII.) In 
particular, there exist side by side in the language pairs of words 
of which the one is never heard in conversation, and the other 
is seldom used in formal writing. A few examples of these two 
distinct vocabularies may be given hi parallel columns : 



Formal English 


Colloquial English 


obtain, procure 


get 


prepare 


get ready 


correct, satisfactory 


all right 1 


brief 


short 


weary 


tired 


ill 


sick. 


weep 


cry 


rise 


get up 


retire 


go to bed 


cleanse 


clean 


complete 


finish, get through 


journalist 


newspaper man 


propel 


drive 


depart 


leave, go away 


reside 


live 


return 


come back, get back 


upon 


on 


since, inasmuch as 


because, on account of 


discontinue, cease 


stop, quit 


resume 


take up, go back to 


desire, wish 


want 


frugal 


economical 



Slang. — Slang finds its way now and then into formal 
public address, but always with an apology. In colloquial 
English, among equals, a certain amount of slang is natural. 
The test is always this : does the slang word or phrase express 
more than can be readily conveyed by dictionary English, or 
less? Language, in spite of pedants, always welcomes the 
heightening or deepening of its old words, or the adoption of 
new words, to make good the inevitable losses of time. A jus- 

1 Two words. There is no such word as alright. 
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tifiable slang word or phrase cannot be adequately translated 
into literary English without a labored paraphrase. "Isn't 
that show the limit V 9 remarks a healthy-minded young Amer- 
ican as a substitute for an essay on the degeneracy of the mod- 
ern stage. In any defense of the use of slang in familiar con- 
versation, sensible people always mean slang that is recent, 
pungent, vivid, and free from vulgar associations. Much of 
the slang that one hears among unthinking young men and 
women comes from the haunts of thieves, gamblers, and degen- 
erates. The songs of low-class vaudeville contribute their 
share. Race-tracks supply a constantly changing dialect of 
hazard and deceit. Such slang is like the dances copied from 
the demi-monde by the silly sons and daughters of parents with 
more money than brains. It is best let alone. Nine times out 
of ten the English vocabulary of the best modern literature is 
adequate for the most animated conversation. The tenth time 
justifies slang — within limits. The trouble with slang is that 
it must be* kept up to date, and one who keeps up with it is 
soon unable to talk anything else. He forgets his mother 
tongue. 

Conversation. — The grammar and the vocabulary of good 
colloquial English have been discussed in the preceding pages. 
Avoidance of errors in speech is, however, a small element in 
good conversation. It is hardly necessary to say that conversa- 
tion among friends and equals will take care of itself. The 
place where a college student feels himself at a disadvantage is 
with strangers, older than himself, or belonging to a different 
social class ; particularly with persons of more general informa- 
tion and more interests than his own. The difficulty here is 
largely a matter of deficient general reading, a lack of reason- 
able acquaintance with current affairs such as should be gained 
from the newspapers and magazines. It is in part, however, a 
matter of deficient tact in choosing topics, lack of courage in 
introducing them, and lack of ingenuity in following up the 
"leads" offered by the conversation. 
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Getting other people to talk. — When a basis of common 
interest has once been established, the point is to draw out 
one's partner's ideas in such a way to give him a chance to 
talk on his hobbies. The good listener is generally reputed a 
good talker. People like to talk about themselves. If they 
are well bred, they will not do so without provocation. He 
who furnishes the provocation is immediately rated as a good 
fellow. There are, of course, people who do not have to be 
encouraged to talk. The trouble is all the other way; one 
strives in vain to stem the tide of reminiscence. Their family 
histories, their travels, their diseases, and their grievances are 
poured forth in resistless profusion. The victim of such talkers 
does not need practice in conversation ; he needs skill in the 
art of escaping from a bore without making an enemy. 

Avoid talking shop. — In talking with a person known to 
be expert in some special field, one may weU ask his opinion on 
a question of public interest in that field, but there is a danger 
in raising points too technical for brief reply. " Talking shop " 
is tedious when carried to excess, whether the " shop " is one's 
own or one's partner's. It is not complimentary to a literary 
man to assume that he can talk about nothing but books. 
There is not much use in puzzling one's brains trying to think 
of scientific remarks to make to a chemist. The doctor may 
not appreciate one's well-meant questions about the public 
health or the lately discovered bacteria ; and even the minister 
may not be flattered by obtrusive references to his parish. The 
excellent rhetorical principle of adapting discourse to one's 
audience may be carried too far if not tempered with a little 
common sense. Men like to be thought human, unprofessional, 
many-sided. Women like to be thought serious, interested in 
things that are worth while, public-spirited, charitable. Really 
great men are simple, and no one need be afraid of them. The 
only kind of person who needs to be treated with care and 
exaggerated deference is the pompous kind. All one has to 
do with him is to let him talk, and to salaam at the proper 
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timed. Nothing could be easier, and scarcely anything more 
tiresome ; but time brings an end to all things, even bores. 

Conversation in novels. — Students of the art of conversa- 
tion are advised to read the novels of Jane Austen and Thomas 
Hardy. There, rather than in Scott, or Dickens, or Thackeray, 
or George Eliot, they will find real talk, the talk of simple and 
of gentle folk, of peasants and students, of people who are 
ridiculous in the way that real folks are ridiculous, and clever 
in the way that modern men and women can be clever. The 
conversation in Hawthorne's romances is a model of simple 
and natural English, though of an older generation. Among 
contemporary writers, of course, there are many disciples of 
Mr. Howells who have faithfully recorded the actual conversation 
of middle class Americans, with all its banality and benevolent 
dullness. 

Yet it is doubtful if any one ever yet learned to talk by 
reading novels, or to swim by correspondence. The only way 
is to take a long breath and jump in — not too far beyond 
one's depth. 

Assignments 

As a study in the choice of topics for conversation, and in the 
forms of good colloquial English, write an imaginary conversation 
of 1000 words. Such material as the following may suggest topics. 
Remember that each question and each answer is separately para- 
graphed and quoted. 

1. A young college man (A) is introduced at a fraternity ban- 
quet to an alumnus of the same fraternity from another college (B), 
a man apparently forty years of age. The chain of conversation is 
as follows : The initiates — the list of speakers — B • s college — his 
class — his professional school — his profession — the law — maga- 
zine article on u the law's delay" — contrast with efficiency of 
other professions — the burden of judicial precedents — excess of 
statutory legislation — the referendum — recall of judicial decisions 
— politics. 

2. A freshman (A) introduces himself at a general college recep- 
tion to an elderly alumnus (B). The introduction takes the form 
of picking up the old gentleman's glasses. Topics : Large crowd 
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to-night — large freshman class — more than in B's day, when the 
whole college was hardly as large as that — class of '62 — civil war 
took many college men — Gettysburg — reunion of July, 1913 — 
modern wars — peace movement — arbitration — Panama Canal. 

3. A freshman (A) is introduced at a football or baseball game 
to a friend (B) of his father. The friend is a wholesale grocer who 
never went to college. It is fifteen minutes before the game. The 
conversation begins about the two teams soon to play, and then 
turns upon the elder man's inquiries about the college and the 
freshman's responses. 

4. It falls to the lot of A to meet at the station a high school 
principal (B) from another town who has come to be one of the 
judges at a college debate. A is to take B to a house seventeen 
blocks away, and the conversation, begun on the railway platform, 
and continued on the street corner, must be varied enough to last 
for those seventeen blocks. 

5. A student is unlucky enough to be a guest at a musicale. 
The reason he is unlucky is that he is not musical, and neither are 
the performers. During a long intermission the student (A) be- 
comes aware of a kindred spirit (B) on his right hand. A is un- 
certain whether B is unhappy because there is too much music or 
not enough, and in low tones he proceeds to find out. Of course 
these persons are not to say anything really unkind, but they may, 
in strict confidence, relieve their feelings on the subject of music 
and its counterfeits. 

6. In the dining-room at a reception a bashful girl named A is 
seated next to a distinguished lecturer on modern drama (B). No- 
body knows how it happened, for there are at least three fluent 
ladies present who would have welcomed the opportunity. But A 
is bound to do her duty, since it is her mother who is giving the 
reception. She has heard the lecture on Ibsen, but does not care 
for problem plays herself. Since B has addressed a few genial re- 
marks to his partner on the subject of salad, and has admitted that 
coffee keeps him awake at night, it is now A's lead. 

7. A freshman named A is hailed on the street by the family 
physician, B, who is passing in his touring car. B offers the young 
man a lift on his way to college. Yes, everybody is well at home. 
No, it is not a new car. There is no doubt that the weather is 
partly cloudy. What else do they talk about ? 



CHAPTER XII 

ARGUMENTATION 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? — Pope. 

Argumentation is exposition under fire. It is explaining 
something about which people disagree ; seeking to overcome 
opposition or indifference by an appeal to reason. Exposition 
answers the questions, What do you know? What do you 
think? Argumentation answers the questions, How do you 
know it ? Why do you think so ? 

In Chapters I- VIII the materials and methods of ordinary 
exposition have been studied. Common uses of English in 
daily life were next taken up, such as speeches for special 
occasions, letter-writing, and conversation. In all the kinds 
of writing and speaking so far considered the explanation of 
a subject has been the principal aim. The hearers or readers 
for whom this explanation was designed were sometimes 
thought of as indifferent and hard to rouse, but never as 
hostile. When, as in some of the business letters and some 
of the speeches for special occasions, disagreement was assumed, 
the presumption was that the disagreement rested upon a 
misapprehension as to matters of fact. It could be removed, 
we were confident, by supplying further information. 

But one of the commonest uses of English is to meet and 
overcome definite opposition. Every day we try to convince 
or to persuade people : to convince them that our view is 
correct ; to persuade them to do that which they are disinclined 
to do. Argumentation in its simplest forms is practised in 
the daily conversation of almost everybody. The moment 
our assertions are challenged and we begin to support them, 
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either by facts or by reasoning about facts, we have begun 
to argue. We may aim simply to defend ourselves against 
misrepresentation or ridicule ; we may desire to bend the will 
of others to serve our pleasure or convenience ; or we may wish 
to maintain the superiority of one opinion over another for 
the mere pleasure of intellectual contest. When, instead 
of arguing with individuals on questions of individual opinion 
or action, we try to convince a group of persons, such as a 
society, a club, or a class, we are more likely to rely upon general 
rather than personal considerations. We depend less on mere 
assertion, take less for granted, and try, as the phrase goes, 
to make out a case. Whatever the kind of argumentation, 
the incentive is always the same — the desire to win. 

Questions of fact and questions of opinion. — There are 
two kinds of arguments of very different nature, yet often 
confused : those which seek to prove a fact, and those which 
seek to defend an opinion. The one kind of question asks, 
Is this statement true ? The other kind asks, Is this opinion 
sound, this estimate just, this decision right, this policy wise ? 
The one is the question of truth, the other of opinion or ex- 
pediency. The one. has reference always to the past or the 
present, the other frequently to the future. Examples of these 
two sorts of questions may be compared to show the difference. 



Questions of Fact 

Was the Maine blown up by 
Spaniards ? 

Is the average rate of women's 
wages below the necessary cost 
of living? 

Does cigarette smoking among 
boys tend to impair health ? 

Does deforestation cause 
floods? 

Do any Southern states deny 
the right of suffrage to negroes ? 



Questions of Opinion 

Was the United States justi- 
fied in declaring war against 
Spain ? 

Is a minimum wage law for 
women desirable ? 

Should the sale of cigarettes 
to minors be prohibited ? 

Should the remaining forests 
be purchased and administered 
by the government ? 

Was the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment unwise ? 
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Questions op Fact Questions op Opinion 

Was a certain criminal guilty Did the governor do right in 

of murder ? pardoning him ? 

Did a certain student cheat Should the honor committee 

in examination ? inflict the extreme penalty for 

a first offense ? 

In many cases the two kinds of questions appear together, 
questions of opinion depending in part on questions of fact. 
There is, however, a tendency to confuse the two, illustrated 
by a very prevalent misuse of the word fact as the equivalent 
of opinion or belief. A fact is something done, — an event, a 
truth, something which can be tested, proved, demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all intelligent and impartial persons. It 
is true that the demonstration of a fact in chemistry may not 
be evident to persons unfamiliar with chemistry ; but if it be 
a fact, the chemists will agree about it. Evidence in regard 
to a historical event such as the sinking of the Titanic may be 
more or less conflicting on minor points, but the fact that the 
ship was sunk by an iceberg is doubted by no one. On the 
other hand, we may not speak of the alleged fact that chemistry 
should be a required study in college, or that the officers of the 
Titanic were negligent. Those are matters of opinion. Facts 
are proved by evidence ; opinions are supported both by evi- 
dence and by reasoning. 

College argumentation tends too much to slight questions of 
fact. Debaters like to choose questions that deal with the 
future, for it is easier to predict than to prove. When reason- 
ing is based on facts, the facts are commonly taken on the author- 
ity of a magazine or newspaper writer or a partisan advocate. 
The idea of tracing statements to their original sources and 
estimating the credibility of those sources is not popular. It 
means hard work, whereas one may easily build an apparently 
convincing argument out of assumptions and inferences and 
bold guesses. The difficulty of getting adequate proof of facts 
is indeed often too great for undergraduates to surmount. 
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Even when it involves only the study of printed evidence, the 
practical limitations of time forbid exhaustive study of more 
than a small part of the material. Usually facts concerning 
recent or present affairs cannot be established without producing 
the personal testimony of witnesses — a means of proof obvi- 
ously beyond the powers of student debaters. College men 
often make an honest effort to get competent evidence to sup- 
port their contentions, fail through no fault of their own, and 
fall back upon confident assertion. 

On account of this difficulty in really proving facts, a fresh- 
man class cannot do thorough work in argumentation upon such 
subjects as are commonly chosen, dealing with unsolved prob- 
lems of such sciences as economics and politics, of which they 
do not know even the elements. There are three branches of 
argumentation, however, which can be undertaken at this time. 
The first is the method of analyzing a question into its issues. 
The second is the structure of proof as shown in brief-drawing. 
The third is the detection of a few common fallacies. In other 
words, the student may learn by practice (1) how to tell what 
needs to be proved in order to make out a case ; (2) how to 
arrange such material as he is able to collect in orderly and 
effective form ; (3) how to tell when he is being deceived, or is 
deceiving himself, by forms of words which sound like reasoning 
but are not valid. In studying these three branches of argu- 
mentation, the immediate object in view will be not debating, 
but rather the cultivation of the power to analyze a question 
and to write a brief. No treatment of debating itself is here 
included, though some of the illustrations are drawn from 
situations which arise in debates. 

Analyzing a question to find the issues. — When it is 
proposed, in a college community, to add hockey or soccer foot- 
ball to the list of intercollegiate sports, discussion sooner or 
later settles down to three or four points such as these : 
(1) Have we room for another intercollegiate sport? (2) Could 
we put up winning teams ? (3) Would the game be self-sup- 
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porting ? (4) Is it worth the work, either as a form of exer- 
cise or as a good game from the spectator's point of view? 
Such questions as these are called the issues, the main issues. 
They depend on other subordinate questions, or minor issues. 
For example, the question whether the game would be self- 
supporting depends on such minor issues as these : (1) Are the 
expenses heavy ? (2) Are the gate receipts likely to be large? 
(3) Has the game paid its way elsewhere ? 

Issues are not always so easy to discover. Ordinarily at the 
beginning of a discussion various questions are raised which 
actually obscure the issues, questions which really have nothing 
to do with the case. Some of them are due to the lack of ade- 
quate definition of terms. Others are points on which the op- 
ponents finally discover themselves . to be in agreement. Such 
irrelevant matters and conceded points should be got out of the 
way before the argument itself begins. Further, many ques- 
tions contain a factor, such as the constitutionality of a pro- 
posed law, which is pertinent, but too large or too technical to 
be included in the argument. Such points may well be waived 
by both sides, that is, excluded by agreement without admissions 
one way or the other. Before we can find the issues, it is usu- 
ally necessary to take the following preliminary steps : 

1. Stating the question. 

2. Defining the terms. 

3. Comparing the contentions of the two sides. 

4. Excluding irrelevant points. 

5. Enumerating points of agreement. 

6. Stating points waived (on which there is to be no discussion). 

i. Stating the question. — Many different questions can 
be framed with reference to any topic of the day. The term 
" elective system," for example, may be used to form such widely 
different questions as these : 

Should the elective system be extended to the freshman year ? 
Does the elective system give a broader education than a pre- 
scribed curriculum ? 
Is the elective system suitable for high schools ? 
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It is a waste of time to attempt to argue about a term. The 
term must be used as the subject of a sentence with a definite 
predicate, making a proposition, or, stated interrogatively, a 
question. "High school fraternities" is a term. We may 
attach to it various predicates, such as the following : 

Are high school fraternities detrimental to scholarship ? 
Do high school fraternities tolerate drinking and gambling ? 
Should high school fraternities be abolished ? 

In general, questions like the first two of these are better for 
elementary practice than questions, like the third, containing the 
word shovld. The reason they are better is that they empha- 
size matters of fact, while the other emphasizes matters of 
opinion. If it can be established that high school fraternities 
are detrimental to scholarship or to good morals, there is noth- 
ing left to say about the third question ; of course they should 
be abolished. While arguments on questions of opinion usually 
recognize this dependence of opinion on facts, they do not as a 
rule enter so thoroughly into a study of the facts themselves as 
if the main question were solely one of evidence. 

Choosing a term based upon one of the following topics, let 
each student prepare at least three questions bearing upon it, 
and decide which would be the most profitable for discussion. 
The questions must be carefully framed in written form. It is 
desirable to state questions in interrogative sentences, rather 
than in declarative sentences or in the form beginning " Resolved 
that." The purpose in using the interrogative form is to em- 
phasize the fact that they are questions to be investigated, not 
as yet contentions to be defended. 

1. College scholarships. 

2. Saturday classes. 

3. Required chapel attendance. 

4. Laboratory fees. 

6. Athletic coaching system. 

6. Library rules. 

7. Spelling reform. 
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8. Modern language teaching. 

9. Examination system. 

10. College news. 

11. Local street-car service. 

12. Local political situation. 

13. Vocational education. 

14. Penmanship in the schools. 

15. Moving picture shows. 

16. Sunday baseball. 

17. Sunday studying. 

18. Billboard advertising. 

19. Free textbooks. 

20. Self-support in college. 

21. Automobile laws. 

22. Student support of athletics. 

23. Race prejudice. 

24. Protection of birds. 

25. Musical value of mechanical piano-players. 

The form of the question. — Care should be taken in 
framing a question for practice in an elenfentary course to make 
it neither too wide nor too narrow. The following question 
is too wide: "Should English spelling be reformed?" A 
suitable substitute would be, " Should the recommended spell- 
ings of the Simplified Spelling Board be adopted in schools and 
colleges ? " Too narrow for practical use is such a question as 
this : "Do moving pictures injure the eyesight 1 " It is an 
interesting and important problem for oculists to decide, on the 
basis of wide study of the statistics of their profession. Fresh- 
men could do nothing with it except to recount individual 
experience and quote newspapers. On the other hand, in the 
discussion of the more suitable question, "Do young people 
spend too much time at moving picture shows 1 " the matter of 
eyestrain might properly be raised and argued as one of the 
several issues. It could not be adequately argued, but it would 
be only one of the three or four points, of which others could 
be more fully investigated. 

Convenience requires that questions should be stated without 
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a confusing negative such as appears in the following : u Labo- 
ratory fees are not unreasonably high." This looks like a 
negative statement, but it is really the affirmative side of the 
question " Are the laboratory fees reasonable ? " It is clearer 
to have no negatives in the question, in order that the affirma- 
tive may always defend the answer " Yes " and the negative 
the answer " No." Reasons of convenience also dictate that the 
question should be as brief as is consistent with clearness. It 
is useless to specify that a state law should be adopted " by 
act of the legislature " ; or that a new road should be built at 
a certain place " of macadam, concrete, or such other materials 
as the taxpayers may select." The verbose phraseology of 
statutes and legal proceedings has no place in the classroom. 
2. Defining the terms. — Frequently no terms need 
definition. But in an argument dealing with free textbooks 
we are mistaken if we think that because the words free and 
textbook* are familiar, no definition is called for. Free text- 
books are lent, not given, to the pupils ; and they are lent 
to all, not merely to those who are unable to provide their own 
books. These points must be specified at the outset of the 
analysis, before we can begin to look for the issues ; otherwise 
we shall have to examine contentions for the negative which 
have no real basis. "Sunday baseball" needs definition, 
though both words of the phrase are in themselves perfectly 
definite. The definition should specify whether the term means 
professional as well as amateur baseball, and whether Sunday 
means the whole day or only Sunday afternoon. These points 
might of course be covered in the statement of the question ; 
but frequently the attempt to avoid definitions by an elaborate 
statement of the question makes the question so long that it is 
not easily recalled or correctly quoted. " Self-support in college " 
is a convenient term to cover any kind of gainful work by college 
students, whether it extends to complete self-support or not. 
If the argument is to turn on interference with study, the 
definition should exclude merely incidental and rare money- 
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earning by students. " Race prejudice " is an example of a 
sort of terms which need very careful definition. If it is to be 
understood merely as a feeling without serious consequences in 
conduct, a suppressed dislike which leads to no injustice, there 
will be no serviceable clash of opinion. Concerning that kind 
of prejudice there can be no profitable argument. But the term 
really means more than the word prejudice strictly denotes. 
All such matters of definition should be thought out in advance 
of discussion so far as possible. 

Little help in defining terms will be got from the dictionary. 
The actual meaning that attaches to a term like "Sunday 
baseball " or " simplified spelling " is to be ascertained from 
reading discussions of the questions, or talking with those who 
are familiar with them. It is for this reason that we read or 
recall the history of a question before we begin to collect ma- 
terial for use in the proof. Until we know how the controversy 
arose, or at least how the most recent stage of it has developed, 
we can neither define the terms, nor exclude irrelevant points, 
nor enumerate points of agreement. Reading is not necessary 
to define by this method the term "race prejudice" — not 
necessary, at least, for those who know anything of current 
events. All that is required is to recall recent outbreaks of 
hostility against the negroes, the Chinese and Japanese, the 
Italians, the Jews in Russia; the definition then emerges in 
definite form, dealing with such matters as the right to work, 
to vote, to own property, to send one's children to school, aud 
to associate with the dominant race on terms of civic (not 
social) equality. 

If it appears likely after examining the history of a question 
that no specific definition can be framed which will be accepted 
by both sides, the term must be changed ; for we must not 
conceal an argument in a pretended definition. Thus in the 
question "Are laboratory fees reasonable?" the term "reason- 
able" might be defined by the affirmative as "covering the 
cost of operation, plus interest on the original cost of equip- 
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merit." The negative would probably decline to admit the 
justice of the second half of the definition. The affirmative 
would have a right to defend this basis of estimating laboratory 
charges when the argument proper begins ; but what we are 
now seeking is a definition of " reasonable " in which both sides 
can agree, on which both will rest their opposing argument. 
Evidently the student must look into college finance a little 
before he can frame such a definition. He will discover that 
no college student pays by his tuition fees anything like the 
actual cost of the instruction which he receives, the remainder 
being met by income from endowment. It may occur to him 
to inquire whether the laboratory .fees are intended to equalize 
the student's share of the cost of his education, in view of the 
heavier expense to the college of the scientific courses. A 
definition of "reasonable" on this basis could hardly be ob- 
jected to by the negative. The argument would then turn, as 
it should, on figures. But the negative, on the other hand, 
might try to make reasonable mean " commensurate with the 
value of the instruction given," intending to turn his argument 
into an attack on unpopular scientific courses. This the affirm- 
ative would resist. The matter, again, is one for the proof, 
not for the preliminary analysis. 

Eemembering these cautions, let the student, who has 
already stated a question, proceed to write a definition of terms 
based on the history of the question. This should be carefully 
considered to ascertain (1) whether it is entirely specific; 
(2) whether both sides would accept it. These definitions will 
be brought up in class and freely criticised from the point of 
view of precision and impartiality. A rigid and searching dis- 
cipline in definition as a preliminary to argument is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the whole subject. 

3. Comparing the contentions of the two sides. — After 
stating the question and defining the terms in a manner that is 
likely to be acceptable to both sides, the third step is to com- 
pare the points pro and con. This of course is done on the 
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basis of a preliminary examination of the question, whether by 
reading, by reflection, or by informal discussion. The results 
are first noted down in the order in which they occur to the 
mind, without regard to logical arrangement or relative im- 
portance. We apply to the matter of argumentative analysis 
the same method of mental inventory developed in Chapter I 
in connection with exposition. Points in favor of the affirma- 
tive should be kept separate from those urged for the negative, 
by using either parallel columns or separate sheets. It is nec- 
essary for minds untrained in analysis to see all these points 
actually in writing in order to compare them and to* discover 
the issues. Thus in preparing for an argument on the question 
" Should the direct method of teaching modern languages be 
adopted in this college?" the contentions of the two sides, 
written down without much regard to order or relative impor- 
tance, might appear somewhat as follows : 

Affirmative 

1. Modern languages, as now taught by the grammar and trans- 
lation method, have little value, for 

a. After two or three years of study pupils can neither speak 
the language nor understand it when spoken. 

b. They cannot read easily at sight. 

c. They have no real appreciation of the literature. 

2. Students trained under present methods are at a disadvantage 
when they go to Europe. 

3. They cannot even answer the simple questions of foreigners 
in this country. 

4. Living languages should be learned as a child learns to speak, 
by hearing and by imitation. 

6- We Americans pronounce foreign languages even worse than 
foreigners pronounce English, because of lack of practice. 

6. The direct method has been adopted in many European 
countries for the teaching of modern languages. 

7- The direct method trains students to speak and understand a 
language with ease. 

8. When one can speak and understand a language, reading will 
take care of itself. 
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9. The supposed value of grammatical discipline in training the 
mind, apart from practical knowledge of the language itself, is largely 
imaginary. 

10. College graduates are at a constant disadvantage in business 
because of their ignorance of foreign languages, especially of Span- 
ish. 

1 11. Students who have had three years of French or German 
cannot understand a foreign business letter, follow a lecture or play, 
or translate a quotation they meet with in English books. 

12. The present expenditure of time and money on foreign 
language study, especially in required courses, is a great educational 
waste. 

Observe that these points are set down just as they might 
come up in reading or reflection or class discussion. That there 
is repetition is evident at a glance. But before criticising the 
affirmative contentions let us note those ottered by the negative : 

Negative 

1. It is not the aim of college instruction in foreign languages to 
enable a few students during vacation to converse with foreign 
waiters and railway guards. 

2. The appreciation of a foreign literature is not to be acquired 
by passing the valuable time of college classes in kindergarten con- 
versations about the number of windows in the room and the color 
of the books on the shelf. 

3. Languages cannot be taught to college students in the way in 
which children learn to speak, for the students are too old to catch 
the sounds and reproduce them as a child does. 

4. There is not time in college courses to give the individual in- 
struction and practice implied in the direct method. 

6. Though students may.not learn to speak fluently or to under- 
stand the spoken language, they do acquire facility in reading. 

6. Comparatively few Americans travel in Europe. 

7. When they do, they find English spoken almost everywhere. 

8. It is not important that students should be able to converse 
with foreigners in this country, for the foreigners should learn 
English. 

9. English is the coming world-language. 
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10. The percentage of efficiency in college modern language 
teaching is as high as in the teaching of English or mathematics. 

11. Spanish is the only modern language which should perhaps 
be taught by a conversational method, on account of the growing 
importance of our relations with Spanish-speaking countries. 

12. The direct method does not accomplish what is claimed for it. 

18. Its use in Europe arises from the greater need there for prac- 
tical mastery of foreign languages for travel and commerce. 

These are not all the points that may be mentioned, but they 
are sufficiently numerous to be confusing in their lack of logical 
order and discrimination. Yet it is in such unclassified lists of 
material, whether in library notes or in the memoranda of one's 
own mental inventory, that the search for the main issues must 
be undertaken. Of course if we are merely pretending to ana- 
lyze a question that has been already formulated by careful 
writers, we have no such confusion to clear away ; in that case, 
our work has been done for us. But here it is our task to 
discover in this mass of conflicting claims the issues on which 
the question really turns. This cannot be done by guess-work 
or by inspiration. The process, like that applied to the mental 
inventory for exposition, is one of elimination and arrangement : 
cutting out points that should not, or need not, be argued, and 
putting the rest where they belong. There are, as has been 
pointed out, three kinds of points which we are to eliminate in 
order to find the issues : (1) those which are clearly irrelevant ; 
(2) those on which the two sides agree ; (3) those on which both 
sides agree to waive discussion, though they may not think 
alike. 

4. Excluding irrelevant points. — In some discussions no 
irrelevant points are raised. The contentions should always 
be scanned, however, to see if any are included. By irrelevant 
points we mean points which even the side that raises them will, 
on second thought, admit to be immaterial ; or which the audi- 
ence would surely regard as immaterial if the speaker were too 
blind or too obstinate to yield. In the contentions of the 
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negative on the modern language question, points 9 and 10 
appear to be of that sort. Whether or not English is to be 
the world-language in some future generation, it is not now ; 
and the question deals with the present. As to the relative 
efficiency of modern language instruction and other kinds of 
teaching, that too is irrelevant. We are not demanding per- 
fection in language teaching, but improvement. That there are 
defects in English and mathematical teaching, as tested by 
results, has nothing to do with the case. Those defects too 
should be corrected, but we are not discussing them. Points 9 
and 10 are accordingly canceled, or marked irrelevant. 

5. Enumerating points of agreement. — There are always 
points of agreement* in arguments among fair-minded persons. 
These are to be looked for not merely in the explicit contentions 
/of the two sides, but in the implied admissions. They are 
more often matters of fact than matters of opinion. Thus it 
is evident from the contentions above stated that the following 
facts will be admitted by both sides when stated in impartial 
form : 

1. Under prevailing methods students do not learn to speak flu- 
ently, to pronounce accurately, or to understand readily the spoken 
language. (Compare affirmative la, 2, 3, 5, with negative 5, and 
the implied admissions in negative 1, 6, 7, 8.) 

2. A speaking knowledge of Spanish is desirable for Americans 
doing business with Spanish-speaking countries, for many govern- 
ment employees, and for residents in the Southwestern states. 
(Compare affirmative 10 with negative 11.) 

3. A speaking knowledge of French, German, and Italian is 
convenient, though not indispensable, for European travel. (Com- 
pare affirmative 2 with negative 6, 7.) 

4. The ability to read a foreign language is more useful for 
most Americans than the ability to speak it. (Compare the impli- 
cations of affirmative 8, 11, with those of negative 1, 5, 6, 7.) 

Such points may be marked on the list of contentions 
" Admitted. See ..." They are not to be canceled or ex- 
cluded, for they may be used in the course of differing 
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arguments on the two sides. We merely mark them as not 
contributing to the issues. 

6. Stating points waived. — In many arguments there are 
points which are neither irrelevant nor admitted, but which 
nevertheless are omitted from the discussion by mutual agree- 
ment. As above mentioned, the constitutionality of a proposed 
law is a good example of such points. The affirmative would 
be of opinion that the law would be constitutional, the negative 
inclined to doubt it, but neither side competent to argue the 
matter. Under such circumstances the point is said to be 
waived, and may not be brought up by either side. In the 
modern language question there is no such point on the list of 
contentions; but a fundamental doubt may be raised by the 
affirmative whether modern language study should be required 
at all unless it can be made to yield greater practical results. 
This question, as to the general propriety of a modern language 
requirement in college, if raised, can hardly be pronounced 
irrelevant ; but it will probably be waived, or " granted for the 
sake of the argument," which amounts to the same thing in the 
end. 

We have now reduced the twenty-five points noted down at 
the outset by excluding two as irrelevant, and enumerating 
four points of agreement which cover more or less completely 
about half of the remaining number. The hardest part of the 
analysis is still to come — the hardest, because it cannot be 
performed by mechanical notations with a pencil, but only by a 
distinct mental effort. We need now to compare the remaining 
contentions of the two sides and sort them into groups. For 
example, affirmative lb, 11, come directly into conflict with 
negative 5 on this issue : " Does the present method succeed 
in training students to read at sight?" Affirmative lc com- 
pared with negative 1, 2, touches briefly on what is evi- 
dently another issue of fact : " Does the present method 
succeed in giving a knowledge and appreciation of foreign 
literatures?" Affirmative 4 and negative 3 take issue on 
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the question : " Can college students be taught a language 
in the same way that children learn to speak?" Affirm- 
ative 6, 7, 8, compared with negative 4, 12, 13, yield 
various specific points dealing with the direct method, its prin- 
ciple, and its application to college teaching. Affirmative 1, 9, 
compared with negative 1, 2, show us that the two sides differ 
radically as to the aims of college instruction in modern 
languages and the relative importance of those aims. Various 
other points on both sides (which the student may note for 
himself) raise the question, "Is a speaking knowledge of a 
foreign language of enough value to American students to be 
worth the time it takes to acquire ? " Both sides admit that 
speaking is less important than reading, but do not agree as to 
how important the speaking is. In this way we go on com- 
paring points that contradict each other directly or indirectly, 
until we have a series of questions such as the following : 

1. Is the ability to speak and understand a foreign language 
(except Spanish) sufficiently important to be made the principal 
aim of college language teaching ? 

2. Do American college graduates have much use for such 
knowledge ? 

3. Does the present method give a reasonable reading knowl- 
edge? 

4. Does it give a reasonable knowledge of the literature ? 
6. Is the direct method correct in principle ? 

6. Does it yield satisfactory results where it is used ? 

7. Does its use in Europe justify its adoption here ? 

8. Is it practicable in college teaching ? 

7. Stating the issues. — Other questions of detail (minor 
issues) may be added ; but it begins to be evident that the 
real number of main issues is small — three or four. The 
second question above evidently depends on the first ; the third 
and fourth are plainly parts of a larger question; and the 
other four likewise belong in a single group. Our main 
issues emerge in some such form as this : 
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1. Is the present college method of teaching modern languages 
satisfactory in (a) aims ; (6) results ? 

2. Is the . direct method superior in (a) aims ; (6) methods ; 
(c) results? 

3. Is the direct method practicable under present conditions 
of college teaching ? 

Each of these three main issues depends on subordinate or 
minor issues, some of which are indicated in the list of conten- 
tions. To all such questions the affirmative will give one 
answer, the negative an opposite answer. The issues are the 
points on which the whole argument turns; the points which 
each side must meet with some reasonable proof, or fail. That 
they are sometimes self-evident does not excuse the student 
from a formal statement of them before the beginning of the 
proof. It is always a defect in a formal argument to begin 
proof without outlining the things that must be proved : a de- 
fect, because clearness and force require that the entire case be 
outlined in this way before any part of it is taken up in detail. 

For a question of policy proposing a change in existing usage 
(containing the word should or its equivalent) there are nearly 
always three such issues as those above stated : 

1. Is the existing state of affairs so unsatisfactory as to demand 
a change ? 

2. Is the proposed substitute or remedy adequate to improve 
present conditions ? 

3. Can it be practically applied ? 

Any argument about a proposed law or other political or 
economic reform may be reduced to this form. A fourth issue 
arises when the negative proposes another remedy instead of 
that offered by the affirmative : 

4. Is the remedy named in the question the best way of meeting 
the situation ? 

The form of the issues varies according to the subject, but 
in general such questions as these three or four must always be 
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met in arguments of policy. On the other hand, arguments 
about questions of fact, or opinions about facts, can be analyzed 
by no such formula ; each question must be taken up as an in- 
dividual problem. If it is desired to analyze the question of 
fact "Has woman suffrage improved political conditions in 
Colorado ? " the only way to proceed is to investigate by read- 
ing the claims for and against the suffrage law in that state ; 
to learn whether legislation has improved, whether the character 
of candidates elected to executive office is higher than it was, 
whether there is less corruption, whether the better class of 
women leave the voting to the ignorant and vicious classes, and 
so on. Such an analysis arises out of a careful preliminary 
definition of the term " improvement of political conditions." 

Notice that the issues are always to be stated in the form of 
questions, either interrogative sentences or indirect questions 
beginning with "whether." To confuse them with the divisions 
of the proof by affirming or denying the debatable points in 
declarative sentences is to miss the whole aim of the analysis. 
That aim is to clear the ground for proof .by showing what needs 
to be proved. 1 

Steps in analysis recapitulated. — At this point there 
should be ample practice in analyzing simple questions accord- 
ing to the method above outlined. The method is one first 
applied (somewhat more elaborately) by Professor George P. 
Baker, to whose Principles of Argumentation all teachers must 
acknowledge their indebtedness. The seven steps are as follows : 

1. Stating the question. 

2. Defining the terms. 

3. Writing out all the possible contentions held, or likely to be 
held, by the two sides. 

1 Avoid the prevalent word proven. It is not in good present usage, 
though found in good authors here and there. The objection to it is 
that the ending en for the perfect participle normally belongs only to 
strong verbs, derived from Old English (give, given; drive, driven). 
Prove is from the French, — the only non-Teutonic verb to which any 
attempt is ever made to add -en. 
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4. Exeluding irrelevant points. 

5. Enumerating points of agreement. 

6. Stating points waived. 

7. Reducing the remaining contentions to a small number of 
main issues, logically arranged. 

Of these steps the second, fourth, and sixth may sometimes 
be unnecessary ; the other four are indispensable. The analysis 
rests not upon guess-work but upon careful examination of the 
printed material, in the case of library subjects, or upon a con- 
sideration of current discussions, in the case of subjects chosen 
from experience. This process should be applied by the class 
to a question chosen from the list previously suggested, or from 
questions framed on the basis of the following topics : 

1. The relation of college debating to intellectual honesty. 

2. The propriety of allowing freshmen to compete for intercol- 
legiate football teams. 

3. The desirability of deferring fraternity "rushing" until 
after the holiday recess. 

4. Rights of non-fraternity men in college politics. 
6. Ethics of indirect inducements to athletes. 

6. Summer baseball and perjury. 

7. Municipal dance halls. 

8. Relative merits of the rival organizations known as the Boy 
Scouts of America and the American Boy Scouts. 

9. Playing cards for small stakes. 

10. Use of translations in language courses. 

A complete analysis, with an elaborate list of contentions, on 
any one of these questions should cost the student several hours 
of hard thinking, with pencil in hand. Superficiality and haste 
defeat the whole purpose of the assignment, which is to pro- 
mote clear, consecutive, independent thinking. It is needless 
to say that there should be no collusion or cooperation among 
students in this kind of work, so far as the formulation of the 
results is concerned. Informal discussion before beginning to 
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write may be helpful, if the student has enough independence 
to go off by himself and work out the thing in his own way and 
his own words afterwards. The safer plan is to do the whole 
work alone from beginning to end ; and in any case the stating 
of the question, definition of terms, selection of points to be 
eliminated, and statement of the issues must be independent. 
Only in collecting a comprehensive list of contentions can use 
of borrowed material be legitimate, and not then unless each 
contributes as much as he receives. Nowhere is one more likely 
to lean on the Suggestions of a quicker mind than in analyzing 
a question; and nowhere is the intellectual vice so acquired 
more apparently trifling and more permanently disastrous. 
College men who cannot think for themselves will never be 
leaders. 

Proof. — The word proof as used in argumentation does not 
mean demonstration; it does not mean establishing a point 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If it did, there would be an evi- 
dent absurdity in any debate, the affirmative and the negative 
undertaking to " prove " opposite conclusions. Proof in this 
connection is a name for facts or reasoning offered in support 
of the side which the speaker defends ; material which tends to 
produce conviction. Inasmuch as sensible people never argue 
absolutely one-sided questions, there is always some proof, in 
this sense, to be offered on both sides. Thus a lawyer who un- 
dertakes to defend a man accused of murder or burglary must, 
if he be an honest lawyer, have some evidence tending to prove 
an alibi, or a want of motive, or a case of mistaken identity ; 
or he may be obliged to admit the act charged and still offer 
proof of possible insanity ; or he may rely on some technical 
flaw in the indictment. 

A careful writer or speaker, however, though he uses the 
noun proof in this meaning of material offered in support of 
one side, does not lightly claim to have proved things which he 
has merely asserted. He prefers to avoid that audacious verb ; 
to say that he has offered evidence or given reasons which tend 
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to prove, or go to show, that his side is right. Really to prove 
anything, in the sense of legal or scientific demonstration, is 
almost impossible for young writers and speakers. They have 
neither the learning nor the resources in the way of getting 
testimony which lawyers and scientists can command. There is 
something absurd in the flippant way in which young men un- 
dertake to prove, in ten minutes between two bells, propositions 
over which experts have labored for years. In fact, the very 
notion of freshmen settling questions about which their teachers 
are in doubt has an element of farce. All this absurdity dis- 
appears if we regard the student's task as merely saying what 
he can in support of the side to which he inclines after an 
honest though superficial inquiry. 

The burden of proof. — In most arguments one side*has at 
the outset a heavier responsibility than the other; more to 
prove, because there is a certain presumption in favor of the 
other side. This excess of responsibility is called the burden 
of proof. It rests more often on the affirmative than on the 
negative ; always when the question is so stated that the affirm- 
ative must maintain a view different from general opinion or 
prevailing usage. For example, any one who attempts to ad- 
vocate a new law must carry the burden of proof; for the pre- 
sumption is that we have laws enough already. The majority 
of the American people have held that the war with Spain was 
justified; the burden of proof rests upon him who denies it. 
There is a strong popular opposition to high school fraternities, 
which puts the burden of proof on a defender of them ; but no 
such feeling exists against college fraternities, and one who 
attacks them must assume a burden of proof. Law and justice 
presume that a man is innocent until he is proved guilty ; and 
any attack upon the honesty or sincerity of individuals of good 
reputation carries with it a burden of proof. 

The practical importance of the burden of proof in ordinary 
argumentative writing and speaking is not so great as debaters 
sometimes suppose. The main thing to remember is that neither 
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side has a right to take matters for granted except the points 
specifically admitted at the outset ; that every matter in con- 
troversy must be supported, not merely asserted. The negative 
side in a debate has the privilege of confining its proof to meet- 
ing the case presented by the affirmative; but it is unsafe to 
rely upon this privilege to the extent of being unprovided with 
material to meet a sudden change of front. Unexpected devel- 
opments may shift the burden of proof from one side to the 
other during the argument. This occurs whenever, by reason 
of new evidence, an impartial listener would transfer his sym- 
pathy from one side to the other. When a man is on trial for 
a crime, the burden of proof rests on the state, until it is 
established that the man has assumed a disguise, or changed 
his mtme, or destroyed clothing or papers, immediately after 
the time of the act with which he is charged. It then rests 
on him to remove, if he can, the bad effect caused by these 
suspicious circumstances. In an argument about spelling re- 
form there is at the start, as usual, a burden of proof on the 
affirmative ; but it may soon be lightened by showing that Eng- 
lish spelling has never been regarded as pennanent, and that 
innumerable changes have been made in every generation. The 
student is always to remember that he cannot long rely on any 
presumption in his favor; that every step must be prepared, 
and every position defended. 

Evidence and reasoning. — In order to establish a fact we 
use evidence, in order to interpret a fact in support of an 
opinion we use reasoning. Thus in arguing for the adoption 
of a certain policy in our college or city or state, we may use 
evidence to show that the policy has worked well in other 
places. When we assume that therefore it would work well 
here, we are reasoning ; perhaps reasoning unsoundly, for the 
conditions may be altogether different. In a great congested 
city, let us say, philanthropists have found that public dance 
halls under proper supervision lessen the evils that threaten the 
young people of the slums. It does not therefore follow that 
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every small city and town needs municipal encouragement of 
dancing. The argument depends for its weight on the resem- 
blance in kind and in magnitude of the social conditions in the 
two places. An opponent might meet it either by questioning 
the evidence or by denying the validity of the reasoning. He 
might say, "You have not really proved that these municipal 
dance halls have drawn many young people away from the bad 
places run by saloon keepers ; you have merely shown that they 
are well attended." Or he might deny that conditions in New 
York throw any light on what should be done in Albany or 
Elmira. In other words, he might ask, "Is it really a fact?" 
or " Does the fact show what you think it shows ? " All argu- 
ment is made up of these two kinds of proof — evidence to 
prove facts, and reasoning to relate them to the issues. Law- 
yers have written many volumes to expound the proper limita- 
tions and rules of evidence. Philosophers have built up elabo- 
rate systems of logic to show the nature of what we call reason- 
ing, and to expose the many deceptions, or fallacies, to which 
it is liable. In this chapter a few hints only can be given, of 
a most elementary nature, yet indispensable for any argumen- 
tation worthy of the name. 

Evidence of persons and evidence of things. — When a 
student summoned before an honor committee reluctantly testi- 
fies that he saw two of his classmates comparing notes and ex- 
changing papers during an examination, that is personal or 
testimonial evidence. When the committee compares the two 
papers and finds them, in some portions, precisely alike, and 
both wrong, that is circumstantial evidence, or evidence of 
things. Circumstantial evidence plays a very large part in 
criminal law and in the ordinary affairs of life, but not in col- 
lege argumentation and debating. We are all the time inferring 
one thing from another without hearing anybody's testimony 
about it. A crowd on the street corner means an accident, or 
a delayed street car, or a baseball score. These are rela- 
tions of cause and effect. A flag at half-mast has no such 
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relation to the death of a public man ; it is a sign, like the 
railway signals, or the red light on the port side of a steamer. 
Correct interpretation of circumstantial evidence is important 
in a hundred practical ways, but its place in our present in- 
vestigation is small. By far the larger part of the evidence 
used to prove facts in questions argued by students is personal 
evidence, testimony. 

Tests of evidence. — There is a real difference, not merely 
a formal one, between oral and written (or printed) testimony. 
The difference is that the witness who is actually present to 
tell his story can be questioned by one side in such a way as to 
bring out the specific points to be established, and can also be 
questioned, or cross-examined, by the other side with intent to 
lessen or destroy the force of his testimony. The evidence 
of written letters or depositions, on the other hand, or of 
printed books, magazines, and newspapers, is subject to no 
such prompt and easy scrutiny. On this account it is all the 
more important that printed evidence should be carefully 
weighed, both by the side which offers it and by the side which 
desires, if possible, to neutralize its effect. The value of testi- 
mony depends on three factors : (1) the general honesty and 
intelligence of the witness ; (2) his special knowledge of the 
subject on which he testifies ; (3) the presence or absence of 
any motive which might bias the testimony of an honest man. 
Student debaters have a way of using material taken from books 
and magazines without the slightest inquiry on these three 
points ; and their opponents are often blind or foolish enough 
to let them do it. We may indeed presume, in many discus- 
sions, that the very appearance of the passage in question in a 
reputable magazine, or a well-known book of reference, guaran- 
tees the honesty and intelligence of its author, thus passing 
over the first test of evidence above named. The other two, 
however, should never be neglected. They amount to these 
two questions : Has this writer first-hand, thorough knowledge 
of the subject? Has he any special motive which may influ- 
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ence his view ? Frequently the writer best acquainted with the 
facts is also the most partisan ; and not seldom one who appears 
at first charmingly impartial is found to be writing about 
things of which he has no direct knowledge. 

Ideal witnesses cannot always be had. We must take evidence 
as we find it, discounting it, or insisting on its unusual weight, 
according to circumstances. Thus, in undertaking to prove 
that high school fraternities tolerate idleness and gambling, 
parents would be poor witnesses ; for there is no class of citi- 
zens in the community who know so little about what their chil- 
dren are doing as the parents of these youths who have given 
high school fraternities a bad name. Any teacher in the school, 
any minister in the town, any policeman on the beat, would be a 
more credible witness. The parents of non-fraternity students 
might know much more about the delinquencies of their neigh- 
bors' children, but their testimony would be discounted — 
rightly or not — on the ground of jealousy. The janitor of 
the fraternity's rooms would be biased by favors received; a 
discharged janitor by his grudge ; and so on. To take another 
example, suppose in a discussion of some municipal question 
the testimony of persons in various other cities is sought as to 
the success of similar experiments elsewhere. Political preju- 
dice and local pride will make many city officials and business 
men poor witnesses in such a case. The good witness will be 
the man who points out both merits and defects, and accords 
to the undertaking a qualified approval or a reluctant disap- 
proval. We say that such a man is disinterested — a very 
different thing from saying that he is • uninterested. He is a 
good witness because he can detach his personal preferences 
from the subject and state facts as they are. 

Opinions are not proof. — This virtue of detachment as a 
mark of a good witness is worth insisting on. A common fault 
in student argumentation is to select the most extreme partisan 
utterances to offer as proof. The trouble is that such debaters 
fail to see what they are trying to prove. They are ignoring 
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the issues of fact and emphasizing the issues of opinion. When- 
erer the mere opinions of a writer as to a certain policy are 
offered as evidence, it is always the right of the opponent to 
retort that the question cannot he argued by weighing other 
people's opinions : it must be answered by weighing their testi- 
mony as to the facts, and working out our own opinion from 
them. There is a strange misapprehension of the meaning of 
proof at this point. Why does it matter what X and T and 
Z think about the desirability of the proposed policy f The 
argument is not about what they think, but about what they 
know. If the question happens to be about the use of school 
buildings as social centers, we do not care whether the mayor 
of one town and the school superintendent of another like that 
policy or not : we do not care much for their opinion on the 
qraestion whether it has been a success* What we wish from 
them, as reputable citizens who know the facts* is to tell us 
whether the social centers hare been well attended, what class 
of people has patronized them, what the per capita cost has 
been, what results hare been observed, and so on. If we can 
find oat what has really taken place in that town, we can form 
oar own opinion. The opinions of others may be interesting 
as showing the trend of public sentiment, but they add nothing 
to proof. 

There is one kind of argument that forms an exception to 
this rule. — the so-called argument from authority. It has very 
email pia-:e in ordinary discussions. The aliment from au- 
thority is the use or* testimony from a witness of such eminence 
and unquestioned imp-artiality that his word carries conviction 
to all. T~ere are few questions eommocly argued in which 
this kind of evi«itn«.n» as to matters of op in in could be needed 
in the prrof : tor the point so<uht to be so established would 
usually be a point aiimitted in advance, and not anion*- the 
Ksues at alL Expert testimony of the ordinary sort offered in 
the courts is Terr &r from beim? entitled to claim such author- 
ity. For erery expert witness on one side another expert 
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usually be found on the opposite side ; and this is true not only 
of lawsuits and criminal trials, but also of any ordinary ques- 
tion involving technical matters. Expert witnesses are good wit- 
nesses so long as they confine themselves to facts — provided 
they can be shown to be reasonably impartial ; but when they 
begin to state their opinions, such testimony proves nothing more 
than that the people who know most about the subject disagree 
— which fast we knew already. Little attention need be given 
in most arguments to testimony as to opinions without the facts 
on which the opinions are based. The sort of cases in which such 
evidence is valid is, for example, the opinion of a college president 
as to the meaning of a college rule ; the appeal to the scriptures 
for principles of right and wrong; the constitutional decisious 
of Chief Justice Marshall. These are not the kind of questions 
that are likely to be at issue in ordinary discussion. With this 
one exception, all evidence must be directed to the establish- 
ment of facts, not to the question of opinions. For the support 
of our opinions, we use the facts proved by evidence as inter- 
preted by what is called reasoning. 

Reasoning is defending one proposition by another. — 
The little word for is the sign of reasoning. Just what we 
mean by it only the philosophers can tell us ; yet every ma- 
ture person uses it constantly without being at all troubled by 
its mystery. Immature persons do not use it; they conceal 
their reasoning under other labels. Such words as for, since, 
inasmuch as, employed as the links of thought, show that the 
speaker has deliberately compared two propositions, and be- 
lieves the second to be a good reason for the first. "The 
United States army is too small ; for it is inadequate to police 
our territories even in time of peace." Here are two opinions, 
the one based on the other ; " too small " rests on " inade- 
quate. " Evidently the first statement has no force unless the 
second is either admitted or proved. If it must be proved, we 
shall have a second step : " The army is inadequate even for 
police duty; for it is scattered in small garrisons in widely 
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separated cities." This is an opinion, based not on an opinion 
but on an alleged fact. That fact must be established by evi- 
dence, in the form of a list of military posts with the number 
of troops stationed at each. But assuming that the fact is so 
proved, some one may still deny the inference, on the ground 
that these scattered companies and battalions can be rapidly 
assembled in case of need. To this our imaginary debater 
replies : " The army is inadequate for defense ; for it is widely 
scattered ; and it cannot be swiftly mobilized, as was shown 
on such and such occasions " (dates given). In this case the 
speaker has met the argument based on the existence of rail : 
roads by the argument from example. He reasons that since 
the army was not rapidly assembled at certain times in the 
past, it could not be now. This reason may be challenged on 
the ground that there have been reforms in the executive de- 
partment of the army since the former failures. The other 
side retorts that no army reforms can increase the capacity of 
a railroad car, the practicable speed of a troop train, or the 
number of tracks between the Far West and the Atlantic sea- 
board. These two persons are giving reasons for their opinions ; 
they are not merely asserting things, but adding to their asser- 
tions propositions, more or less debatable, which if established 
will help to show that they are right. A reason is a proposi- 
tion which, when accepted, tends to produce the acceptance of 
an opinion or judgment on behalf of which it is offered. In 
this it differs from evidence, which, when accepted, tends to 
establish a fact. Evidence and reasoning combined make up 
proof. 

Two kinds of reasoning. — We reason either from a num- 
ber of special cases to a general principle, or from a general 
principle to a special case. For example, by observing a large 
number of fever patients we may discover the general principle 
that the pulse rises with the temperature ; this is called induc- 
tive reasoning {leading in from many points on the circum- 
ference to the common center). On the other hand, having 
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demonstrated this principle by our own observations or learned 
it from books, we may be quite sure, in any special case, that 
the pulse of a person with a temperature of 103° is above 
normal. This is deductive reasoning {leading out or away 
from the general principle at the center to a special case on 
the circumference). Science gives us by induction a large num- 
ber of general principles about the physical world, upon which 
we act in daily life. When we reason about a particular case, 
we deduce. Observation of human nature and society also 
gives us many general principles of conduct, much less uniform 
than scientific laws, from which we are likely to reason deduc- 
tively with rather too much assurance. Often, in fact, we 
reason deductively from assumed general principles which, 
when stated, are seen to be false. Thus it is a common thing 
to find people reasoning like this : " The hours of labor should 
be further decreased, for laborers need more time for self- 
improvement and healthful exercise." This really rests on the 
assumption that men in general use their leisure time for self- 
improvement and exercise. Much deductive argument about 
the elective system assumes that students with the largest lib- 
erty of choice in studies select the best subjects for their needs ; 
a proposition which is certainly not generally admitted, and 
which could hardly be established inductively without very 
wide investigation. The two kinds of reasoning are found 
together in almost all arguments, but frequently the inductive 
reasoning is concealed, as in the preceding examples, in a mere 
implied assumption based on inadequate grounds. This error 
is, as we shall see, one of the most common fallacies. 

Proof arises from the analysis. — In seeking evidence 
and reasoning to support a proposition, we are guided by the 
statement of the issues. Those, it will be remembered, are the 
questions which must be answered, affirmatively or negatively, 
in order to establish the proposition. An issue of fact calls 
for evidence; an issue of opinion calls for reasoning, based 
either on the evidence or on generally received principles. It 
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is usually easier to decide what kind of evidence will best 
support a fact than to see what sort of reasoning will best 
defend an opinion. This is because reasoning must be par- 
ticularly adapted to the audience for which the argument is 
intended, while good evidence is good for any audience. Let 
us take a set of issues arising out of a question, and see what 
kind of evidence and of reasoning would be appropriate for 
different audiences. Suppose the question to be as follows: 
"Are Sunday afternoon band concerts in our public parks 
desirable ? " After examination of the history of the question 
we agree to define "desirable" as "promoting the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of the community." Contentions 
for the negative perhaps contain several evidently irrelevant 
points, which are excluded. The negative admits that the 
general principle of using public funds for public recreation 
is sound within reasonable limits ; that the air of the parks 
is better than that of the city ; that afternoon concerts need 
not interfere with church attendance ; that it is better for 
young men to spend a Sunday afternoon at a park concert 
than loafing around saloons or carousing at picnic resorts. 
Both sides agree to waive discussion of the strictly religious 
question implied in the term "Sabbath-breaking," and to 
confine the argument to physical, mental, and moral welfare. 
The issues turn out to be somewhat like these : 

1. Are Sunday concerts necessary to attract the working people 
to the parks ? 

2. Are these concerts attended by any considerable number of 
disorderly persons ? 

3. Are the moral conditions objectionable ? 

4. Is the music of a sort to improve or to corrupt musical taste ? 

5. Are the concerts unduly expensive ? 

6. Do the concerts interfere with the rights of those who pre- 
fer a quiet Sunday ? 

All these issues may in a way be regarded as issues of 
opinion; but the first five evidently depend chiefly upon 
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evidence, and in that sense may be called issues of fact. For 
example, the first requires comparative figures of attendance 
at the parks with and without music — not at different parks 
on the same day, but at the same parks in different seasons, 
before and after the beginning of the concerts. The second 
issue involves a matter of opinion in the words " considerable " 
and "disorderly," but after all it is chiefly a question for 
evidence. The best witnesses would be unprejudiced police- 
men, and reputable citizens who regularly attend the concerts. 
The third issue also calls for an opinion on the meaning of 
"objectionable," but it too is principally a question of fact. 
Policemen would not be the best witnesses here. They know 
well enough what " disorderly " means, but their views about 
other kinds of park behavior might be rather too lenient. On 
the issue regarding the music we should have an interesting 
controversy as to the matter of opinion involved; but the 
first and most important thing to do is to examine the concert 
programs for a season (including encores) and classify the 
numbers. What proportion of classic music, " sacred " music, 
patriotic airs, operatic and descriptive music, dance tunes, 
"ragtime"? How much of the music is above the taste of 
the majority, how much below it ? On the issue of expense, 
the " unduly " implies an opinion, but the opinion must rest 
on a definite statement of the total expense for a season, 
divided by the total estimated attendance. 

The sixth issue, however, is in no sense an issue of fact. 
No evidence can be used to meet it. What sort of reasoning 
will be most effective ? That will depend on the character of 
the audience. If the hearers are conservative church-members 
who never visit the parks on Sunday, the reasoning of an 
affirmative speaker on this sixth issue would be based on that 
very fact; there is no interference with the rights of these 
hearers, for their quiet rest-day is not interfered with. But if 
these hearers are parents whose children have got into the 
habit of going off to the parks on Sunday afternoon, the 
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situation is different. The affirmative speaker must then try 
to point out that this desertion of the home by the young 
people is hardly to be charged to the concerts, but to a general 
centrifugal tendency seen all about us. He will admit that 
this tendency is to be regretted, and resisted by proper means, 
such as increasing the home attractions ; but he will deny that 
stopping the concerts would keep the boys and girls at home. 
If necessary, he will support this position by reasoning based 
on the similar influence of Sunday motoring, motorcycling, 
tennis, and other amusements with which the municipality 
has nothing to do. On the other hand, an affirmative speaker 
before an audience of working people would have very little 
difficulty in finding reasons to convince them that the concerts 
do not interfere with the rights of their more prosperous 
neighbors. He might, as a matter of form — though they 
probably agree with him already — offer such reasons as these : 
(1) In this country the majority rules. (2) The well-to-do 
classes have many opportunities for recreation which are not 
open to the working people for lack of time and money. 
(3) Sunday concerts are becoming common everywhere. This 
last reason, it will be noticed, really rests on this implied 
assumption : Whatever is generally accepted cannot be an 
interference with the rights of a majority of the community. 
Its soundness is likely to be questioned by the negative. In 
general it may be said, Regarding this matter of selecting a 
line of argument to meet an issue of opinion, that one's knowl- 
edge of human nature is the best guide ; but that advantage 
should never be taken of popular prejudices or fallacies to 
make out a case. Such sharp practice is likely to lose the 
debate, and sure to corrupt the debater. The immediate aim 
of argumentation is to convince, but its ultimate aim is always 
to make reason and right prevail. 

Direct proof and refutation. — Up to this point in the 
discussion of proof, no distinction has been made between direct 
proof and refutation. Direct proof is evidence or reasoning 
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offered by one side to support its own contentions ; refutation 
is evidence or reasoning designed to meet real or assumed attack. 
In a debate this distinction is a sharp one ; for most of the 
refutation comes in the latter part of the debate, in separate 
speeches. Formal debating, however, is not the commonest 
kind of argumentation. More often, in informal discussions, 
the refutation of an opponent's contentions comes midway in 
the proof. As a rule, it is best neither to begin nor to end with 
rebuttal : not to begin with it, for that seems to imply that 
one has little positive proof; not to end with it, for that leaves 
the last impression on the hearers , minds one of defense rather 
than attack. In an argument to which there is to be no real 
reply, the refutation must be based on what one knows to be 
the probable doubts or objections in the minds of the audience. 
Under those circumstances a speaker should beware of inventing 
imaginary objections or multiplying trivial difficulties merely 
to answer them. Refutation should be massed on a few really 
serious objections to his position which the speaker has met in 
his investigation ; objections of which he has felt the force, and 
upon which he can concentrate his defensive argument. Scat- 
tering and frivolous rebuttal is the bane of college debating. 
The strongest argument is that which states the opposite side 
as candidly as possible, sometimes even with apparent sympathy, 
and then proceeds to show that the positive proof outweighs it. 
To omit refutation altogether, however, is fatal That amounts 
to ignoring one or more of the issues. 

The structure of proof. — Having now considered what 
is meant by proof, in its two main aspects of evidence and 
reasoning, we proceed to inquire how the material of the proof 
is to be arranged. This process of arrangement may be divided 
into two parts : (1) the division of the proof into its principal % 
propositions ; (2) the grouping of evidence to support these 
principal propositions. While the selection of material for the 
proof depends on the analysis, as already shown, the main divisions 
of the completed proof are not always stated in the same form or 
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arranged in the same order as the issues. In the question of 
modern language teaching, analyzed on an earlier page, the three 
main divisions of the affirmative argument may be arranged as 
are the issues : 

I. The present college method of teaching modern languages is 
unsatisfactory. (Direct proof.) 

II. The direct method is adapted to improve these unsatisfactory 
conditions. (Direct proof. ) 

III. The direct method is not impracticable in college teaching. 
(Refutation.) 

This arrangement, however, brings refutation at the end, 
which is undesirable. Since III cannot logically be placed be- 
fore II, we may, if we wish to avoid the disadvantage of ending 
with refutation, add a fourth general proposition such as this : 

IV. The direct method is in line with modern educational prog- 
ress. 

A division of the affirmative proof for the Sunday concert 
question, on the other haud, will hardly be based on the six 
issues as stated. It will perhaps be looked for rather in the 
threefold definition of "desirable" — promoting the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of the community. This, with the 
addition of a proposition bearing on the expense, would take 
form as follows : 

I. Sunday concerts in the parks promote the health of the wage- 
earning classes. 

II. Much of the music has an educational value. 

III. Such an innocent amusement protects young people against 
moral dangers. 

IV. The per capita cost is very small. 

A speaker for the negative on the Sunday concert question 
would not be likely to divide his direct proof on this basis, 
chiefly because he cannot deny a certain physical benefit in 
anything that draws people to the parks, and therefore would 
not begin his attack at that point. He might adopt some such 
outline as this : 
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I. Sunday recreation should be such as promotes rest and quiet 
and encourages family gatherings. 

II. Park concerts crowd the people into one or two acres of a 
large area under conditions that are noisy, unrestful, and not 
favorable to the comfort of family groups. 

III. The music is usually of the sort called popular, sometimes 
vulgar, and rarely uplifting. 

IV. Moral risks are not absent, and the crowding increases these. 
V. The parks would be well patronized without concerts, espe- 
cially if the money so saved were spent on increasing the other 
attractions. 

Of these divisions the first and second are derived from the 
sixth issue ; the third and fourth, which are in the nature of 
refutation, come from the third and fourth issues; the fifth 
division corresponds to the first issue. In other words, the 
original analysis led to a statement of issues which, for pur- 
poses of an effective negative proof, is considerably changed in 
order. In beginning to brief an argument, various main divi- 
sions for the proof should be written down and criticised before 
any further development is attempted. Any overlapping or 
omission is more easily detected at this point than in the fully 
worked out brief. 

Supporting the main propositions. — Having decided upon 
three to five main divisions or propositions for the discussion of 
a question, our next task is to defend them by arranging the 
evidence and reasoning. This is to be done in every case by 
stating first the conclusion and then the evidence or reasons 
for it. For example, a main division of the proof in an argu- 
ment against free textbooks might be arranged thus : 

III. The textbook system is unjust to many taxpayers, in that 
A, It adds unjustly to the school tax of those who have no 
children in school ; for 

1. They already pay a heavy school tax, for 

a. The school tax in this city for the past ten 
years has been as follows : (Figures should 
be quoted.) 
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2. The extra tax for free textbooks would be 

a. $ — per $1000 the first year. 

b. $ — in subsequent years. 

8. The additional tax is not justified by the argu- 
ments for the general school tax, for 
a. The school buildings, teaching force, and other 
parts of the school system are for general 
use, while textbooks are for individual use. 
6. The other things paid for out of the school tax 
are necessary to public education,* while free 
textbooks are not ; for 

(1) Free textbooks are already furnished to 

the indigent, and 

(2) Others can afford to buy them. 

c. There is as much reason for furnishing free 

stationery for pupils as for providing text- 
books. 

B. It adds unjustly to the school tax of those taxpayers 
who support the parochial schools and send their 
children to them ; for 

1. In their opinion the whole public school tax is 

unjust to them ; but waiving discussion of this 
claim, 

2. The textbook tax is unnecessary as shown in 

III. A. 3. 6. 

3. These parents have to buy parochial school text- 

books for their own children, and if taxed for 
free books for their neighbors' children would 
be paying double. 

The arrangement of material here illustrated is one carefully 
devised to display most readily the structure of proof; to show 
exactly what evidence or reasoning is offered in support of each 
proposition, and whether propositions are coordinate or subordi- 
nate. It is to be closely followed by the student in all argu- 
mentative outlines, whether complete briefs or parts of briefs. 
There are three rules that must be observed : 
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Rules for the Form of Briefs 

1. Complete sentences must be used throughout. 

2. Main propositions only are numbered with Roman numerals 
and written the full width of the page ; propositions of the second 
order are lettered with capital letters and indented one inch ; 
propositions of the third order are numbered with Arabic numerals 
and indented two inches ; propositions of the fourth order are let- 
tered with small letters and indented three inches. Smaller sub- 
divisions may be indicated by other suitable symbols, and must be 
still further indented. Not merely the first line of a subdivision is 
to be indented, but the whole of it. 

3. Each subordinate proposition must stand in the relation of 
proof (evidence or reasoning) to the preceding proposition of the 
next higher order, and must be preceded by /or, since, or in that. 

These seem to be matters of mere form, but they are of the 
utmost importance in making the brief a condensed, visible 
record of clear and logical thought. Any departure from them 
is likely to mean that the writer has not really mastered his 
subject. The form is at once a means aud a test of accurate 
thinking, and as such must be respected. Generations of 
college students have found in it a rigid but valuable discipline. 

The complete brief. — A brief consists of three parts, the 
introduction, the discussion or proof, and the conclusion. 
These three parts are not numbered ; they are simply entitled 
Introduction ; Discussion ; Conclusion. In each the main 
divisions are separately numbered with Roman numbers : I, II, 
III, etc., in the introduction ; I, II, III in the discussion ; and 
the same in the conclusion. The introduction is based on the 
preliminary process of analysis, and contains the following 
parts: 

Introduction 

I. Statement of the question. 
II. Short statement of the origin of the discussion, or of the 
way in which it comes to be of present interest. 

III. Definition of terms. 

IV. Contentions of the affirmative. 
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V. Contentions of the negative. 
VI. Enumeration of (A) irrelevant points ; 

(B) points admitted ; 
( C) points waived. 
VII. Statement of the issues. 

The discussion, as already indicated, is made up of three to 
five or six main divisions of proof and refutation, each supported 
by subordinate propositions, arranged and numbered according 
to the rules. The conclusion repeats in summary the main 
divisions of the proof, bringing them together in order to end 
the brief with a unified statement of the case instead of with 
the detailed proof of the last division. While it seems like 
meaningless repetition, it really serves to remind both writer 
and reader of the structure of the case in its entirety, and is 
thus essential. 

Writing the brief. — After the study of analysis and of 
proof, the next step is to prepare a complete brief. The stu- 
dent has already worked out an analysis of one of the suggested 
questions. This, prefaced by a short paragraph sketching the 
origin or the recent history of the question, becomes the intro- 
duction of the brief. For the discussion, a general division of 
proof and refutation into three or more main propositions is 
adopted, according to the principles set forth on the preceding 
pages. The best way for the beginner to build up this outline 
into a good body of proof is as follows : Let the first main 
proposition (I) be written at the top of a large sheet of paper, 
the second at the top of another sheet, and so on. Considering 
what is directly involved in the proof of I, whether evidence or 
reasoning, or both, let the writer select two or more proposi- 
tions which, if established, would give adequate support to I. 
These are lettered A, B, etc., and are written at intervals down 
the page, with plenty of blank space after each. Before going 
farther one should make sure that these propositions are really 
all parallel — not dependent one on another ; and that severally 
and collectively they do really support I. Then, and not until 
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then, should the student ask himself how A is to be estab- 
lished; setting down as 1, 2, 3 several items of evidence or of 
reasoning which are strictly coordinate, still leaving blank lines 
beneath each. Some of these will need no further support : 
the sentences which cite evidence, and the reasons which rest 
on points admitted by both sides. Others, however, must be 
carried one step farther, to an a, 6, c. In this way the support 
of I is built up without the danger of the writer's becoming 
confused by the details. The risk in attempting to write a 
brief straight through is that minor points will be set down 
out of place, and that many debatable propositions will be left 
without proof. This risk will be avoided by testing each step 
before going on. The test is provided by the words for, since, 
which should always be written at the end of each proposition 
followed by another proposition subordinate to it. If the word 
seems inappropriate, something is wrong. Either the two 
propositions so joined are really coordinate and should be so 
written, or one of them is out of place. Occasionally students 
violate the proper order by placing the proof before the conclu- 
sion, joining them with therefore. This practice is to be 
avoided in the brief, for it is apt to lead to confusion of 
thought. Of course in the argumentative speech or essay for 
which the brief is a preparation, no such rigid order is de- 
manded. 

Oral argument based on a brief. — After revision by the 
student the brief is turned in to the instructor. On the basis 
of his criticisms it is revised or rewritten. Several class hours 
may now profitably be given to ten-minute speeches prepared 
from the briefs. For this purpose two additions must usually 
be made to the brief material, — a sentence or two at the be- 
ginning designed to arouse interest, and a persuasive paragraph 
at the end adapted to lead to sympathy or action. It will not 
do to begin a speech with a dry history of the question, nor to 
end it with a summary of the points of the proof. Such a 
speech is mechanical in its beginning and abrupt in its ending. 
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The brief is to be followed in spirit, but not in rigid and formal 
details. Its purpose is to promote and to test correct think- 
ing ; the purpose of the speech is something more than that, to 
win the agreement of hearers who are indifferent or opposed to 
the speaker's view. In these class speeches the method of 
presentation should always be adapted to an audience ; some- 
times, however, interest may be gained by adapting it not to 
the real student audience but to an imaginary audience of 
laboring men, or business men, or legislators. If this pretense 
can be taken seriously by speaker and hearers, it will yield a 
closer approach to the conditions of real public speaking ; 
otherwise it is better left alone. 

These ten-minute arguments before the class may well cover 
both sides of some of the questions studied, but they should 
not, at the beginning, be turned into a formal debate. Much 
better practice than debating of the ordinary sort is afforded by 
requiring each speaker to present his whole case, refutation in- 
cluded, in a single speech. Members of the class may then be 
called upon to reply, in speeches of three or five minutes, to 
single arguments advanced by the principal speakers. Such 
replies should not merely criticise the speaker, but should 
undertake to supplement or to refute some point made by 
him — adding further evidence or arguments on the same 
side, or offering matter in rebuttal. This part of the 
practice in argumentation may be made helpful in training 
students to see weak points in reasoning. Some of the com- 
moner fallacies likely to be encountered in ordinary arguments 
are mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

Common fallacies. — First among the errors in reasoning 
usually met with is generalization from insufficient data. When- 
ever a speaker states or implies a general principle, not admitted in 
advance, it is proper to inquire whether it r^ests on a large number 
of representative cases. Limited observation in a single institution 
may lead one to assume that students who undertake to work 
their way through college necessarily rank lower as a rule than 
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students of equal ability who have no outside work. This 
might be true in one college for five years together, and yet the 
experience of another college, or another five years, might seem 
to establish an opposite conclusion. Really no sound generali- 
zation on such a subject is possible to an undergraduate, unless he 
has access to figures, prepared by experts, covering a wide range 
of material. False generalizations are apt to be concealed in 
deductive reasoning, as implied premises. " Self-supporting 
students must allow their college work to suffer, for they have 
not as much time for study as their classmates." This state- 
ment assumes (1) that mastery of studies is in proportion to 
the time spent on them, and (2) that the students with plenty 
of leisure time use it largely in study. To state these assump- 
tions is to refute them. What the speaker might reasonably 
have asserted is that "Self-supporting students are likely to 
fall below their best work in the classroom, for they have often 
too little time for study." This, with its "likely" and its 
" often," can easily Be proved by a reasonable showing of figures 
bearing on the comparative standing of such students before 
and after beginning work, and on the average amount of time 
they have for study. We must beware of sweeping conclusions ; 
they are difficult to establish and easy to attack. 

Other common fallacies arise from misusing the arguments 
from example and from analogy. The argument from example 
is an attempt to prove that a certain thing is true in the present 
case since it was true in other similar cases. Thus the probable 
success of the honor system in one college is defended by its 
admitted success in three other colleges. If it can be shown, 
however, that conditions in the college in question are radically 
different from those in the other three, the examples prove noth- 
ing. Still less would the success of the honor system in any 
number of colleges indicate anything as to its application to a 
high school. The question to ask when one hears the argument 
from example advanced is whether the circumstances are similar 
enough to warrant a reasonable inference. A fairly strong use 
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of the argument from example is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage from an article on the defense of the Panama 
Canal. 1 The force of it rests upon the assumption that the 
standard of international good faith has not greatly improved 
during the past century, which unfortunately is too nearly 
true. 

44 Even if it were conceivable that other nations would join in a 
guaranty of protection to a canal under a covenant not to use it 
against the United States in time of war, we could not afford to rely 
upon such a guaranty. For all the temptation to violate such a 
covenant would rest upon the other nations who were parties to it, 
and all the risk and loss and damage which attended its violation 
would fall upon us alone. We would have no right to trust to such 
a hazard a matter of such vital national interest as the exclusion of 
our enemy's fleet from the Panama Canal in time of war. 

44 We could not afford to risk our national security upon the 
faith that an international guaranty would be stronger in our behalf 
in some future crisis than it was, for instance, in 1793, when 
Prussia, after having guaranteed only two years before the inde- 
pendence of Poland, joined in the partition of Poland ; or in 1807, 
when Great Britain entered the harbor of Copenhagen, belonging to 
a nation with which she was at peace and under relations of amity, 
and destroyed the Danish fleet ; or in 1904, when Japan, after 
having guaranteed the independence of Korea, violated the sanctity 
of the harbor of Chemulpho by attacking there the Russian fleet ; 
or in 1908, when Austria, after having signed the treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, under the terms of which the political sovereignty of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was given to Turkey, turned around and 
herself annexed those two principalities. " 

The argument from analogy is a comparison of things in 
two separate spheres, between which there is alleged to be a 
sufficient likeness to afford a measure of proof. It thus differs 
from the argument from example, which compares things in 
the same sphere. A specious use of the argument from analogy 
is seen in the following advertisement of artificial rubies. Its 
force is lessened when we remember that ice is bought for use, 

i By Henry L. Stimson, in Scribner's Magazine, July, 1913. 
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whereas rubies are bought by many people less for their inherent 
beauty than for their scarcity value. 

44 Imitation Ice " 

44 You do not reject a piece of ice frozen by a scientific process 
for one made by ordinary cold weather. Both are real ice, with 
all the properties of ice. 

44 So with a ruby. Small ruby chips are melted in an electric 
furnace at a temperature of 6000 degrees, and fused into one real 
ruby, cut in the ordinary way, which when set has all the brilliancy 
of the natural gem — it is a 4 real ruby. 1 Let us show you some of 
these ' synthetic ' stones — good sized ' real rubies, 9 $6 to $15." 

The fallacy of objections consists in multiplying trivial points 
in opposition to a proposed policy without giving substantial 
proof, and without offering any alternative remedy for conditions 
admitted to exist. This is common in all sorts of argument, 
student debates as well as the controversies of politics and social 
reform. Even though many of the objections cannot be directly 
answered, this sort of attack may properly be met by pressing the 
main issues, insisting on the points admitted, and asking " What 
do you propose to do about it ? " 

Commonest of all, however, in student discussions are the 
two errors already named: (1) assertion without proof; (2) 
testimony taken from unknown, ill-qualified, or prejudiced 
writers. A vigilant listener, while on the lookout for unsound 
reasoning, needs to be even more alert to these forms of invalid 
argument. "Is that really a fact?" is an even more important 
question than " Is that good reasoning ? " And every student 
needs to ask both these questions of himself in preparing his 
own argument, as well as to bear them in mind while he listens 
to an opponent. 

In concluding this chapter on argumentation a protest may be 
uttered against all forms of insincerity and deception in college 
debating. So far as possible, men ought always to argue on 
the side where they really stand. Questions for debate in which 
the sides are chosen by lot should be so evenly balanced that 
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a careful student can find much to say on either side without 
sacrificing his self-respect. There is nothing about this branch 
of rhetoric that exempts it from the principles of candor and 
fair play that prevail among gentlemen. To make the worse 
appear the better reason is not argument but sophistry. 



CHAPTER XIII 
WORDS 

Language is fossil poetry. — Emerson. 

He that is wise in words shall make himself beloved. 

— ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Structure and style. — Of the expression of thought in 
language we have hitherto considered chiefly but one element, — 
structure. Structure means building. We mean by it the 
frame of the house, the sills and joists and studs and plates and 
rafters, the struts and ties and braces, but not the siding or the 
clapboards or the shingles or the lath and plaster. Or struc- 
ture may be compared to the skeleton with its attached carti- 
lages and tendons, but without the inclosing tissues that 
depend upon it for support. By structure in rhetoric we mean 
the organization of thought ; the choice and arrangement of 
ideas in order to put things where they belong. 

This process of planning the structure of a composition, to 
which so much of our attention has hitherto been given, is 
really an affair wholly of the mind, not of the tongue or pen ; 
that is, it is determined by the quantity and quality of the 
thinking we do before we begin to speak or to write. Its ex- 
pression is the analytical outline. With the exception of the 
assignments on friendly letters, informal speeches, and collo- 
quial English, all the emphasis has been laid on structure. The 
main aim has been clearness. Our one chief concern was to 
use words so precise, sentences so compact, paragraphs so logi- 
cally constructed and connected, that our thought could be 
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understood; or rather, that it could not he nusandastood. 
The acme of this sort of writing is the familiar sign : 

RAILWAY CROSSING 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 

To make language unmistakably clear is not so easy as it seems. 
People who write their own wills, legislators who try to evade 
constitutions, and treaty-makers who try to anticipate future 
contingencies, often fail even here. But there is another ele- 
ment in composition which is equally important and much more 
difficult, — style. 

Style is more than Dean Swift's " the proper words in the 
proper place." It is our way of saying things. Ten men 
writing from the same analytical outline will have identical 
structure, but they will all have different styles ; just as ten 
artists painting the same landscape, or portraits of the same 
person, will all produce different pictures. Ten cameras will 
give landscapes or portraits differing only in mechanical details ; 
ten brushes or pencils will make pictures different in spirit, 
temper, interpretation. Every artist has his style. "The 
style is the man." 

Now it is evident that structure is a more or less mechanical 
thing that can be mastered by any intelligent person. By such 
methods of analysis and arrangement of material as were ex- 
plained in Chapters I and II, any student can learn to make 
a good outline. Most students can, if they revise often enough, 
make an outline that is practically perfect. But style is no 
such simple matter. There is no open or secret method of ac- 
quiring it in so many lessons. Good style is the result of much 
reading, much writing, much rewriting, much thought. Style 
is a matter of degree : everybody has some style ; only the 
great masters can properly be said to have perfect styles. 
When we say of a poor writer, " He has no style," we do not 
mean just what we say. It would be like saying that a man 
has no way of walking, no manner of dress, no fashion of eat- 
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ing his dinner. We really mean that he has a bad style, or 
fragments of many bad styles, with neither beauty nor even an 
original kind of ugliness. When we say, on the other hand, 
that a writer has a fine style, we may mean the elaborate prose 
rhythms of Ruskin, or the crystal simplicity of Newman. We 
may mean a vivid, pictorial kind of scientific style like Profes- 
sor James's, or a plain kind like Huxley's. In every case we 
mean that the man has a way of saying things which marks 
him off from other men, and is in itself admirable. His style 
is good, and it is his. It has fitness for the writer, fitness for 
the reader, and fitness for the thought. He has made it, and 
it has made him. 

The means of winning interest. — Style depends on 
various factors. One element in it is euphony, another is 
vividness, another is variety. Sentences and words must 
sound well, must be full of pictures, must rest and refresh 
the ear by contrast. The chief aim of this euphony, vividness, 
and variety is not clearness ; it is interest. We aim now not 
merely to be understood, but to be liked. We desire not 
only that men shall grasp our meaning if they care to listen, 
but also that they shall be made to care. The ambition of 
the man who wrote the railway sign is satisfied if he has made 
sure that " he who runs may read." If he can keep absent- 
minded drivers and "joy-riders" off the tracks when trains 
are due, he has earned his pay. But the story-writer, the 
orator, the familiar essayist, the dramatist, has a harder task. 
" He cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner," says Sir Philip 
Sidney. He must please the children better than their play, 
and warm the old men's hearts like a Christmas fire. It may 
be his task to charm timid innocence into a daring resolve, or 
to kindle smoldering passion into a destroying flame. He 
may use his style to tell his own secrets, or to force other men 
to confess theirs. His is the knowledge of good and evil, the 
secret of sympathy, the key to the will : interest. If he 
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would command, he must serve. If he would lead, he must 
follow. He that writes practices an art ; and the aim of all 
art is, in the noblest sense, to please. 

Good style in the general sense. — Now the pleasure 
or interest which great literature possesses is in large part the 
result of the great ideas out of which it grows. Concerning 
those sources of beauty in books which arise from their con- 
tents, the student will be constantly learning in his study of 
literature. The form cannot be divorced from the content, the 
body from the spirit. Style for style's sake is an abomination. 
Yet if a student who never has great ideas, and never expects 
to have any, is to attempt to better his own style, he can do it 
in no other way than to put into practice in writing what he 
observes in reading. For style is not only individual but 
social. There is the individual style, and there is the general 
style ; just as there is a German script, which every German 
writes with his own personal peculiarities. Each language 
has a style of its own. There is the French style, the German, 
the Hebrew. Each age has its style, its fashions in sentence- 
form and vocabulary. It is therefore evident that the student 
must to some extent model his style on the best general style 
of his age and country, while he is at the same time trying to 
develop individual expression. 

An art student draws casts a long time before he is admitted 
to the life class ; and he must show proficiency at working 
from the model before he can do much with composition. 
Children learning to write follow the copy with scrupulous 
care in the effort to imitate the standard ; only when they arc 
grown is it desirable that they should allow their handwriting 
to develop a certain freedom and variation from the pattern. 
In composition work the two sorts of training go on side by 
side. The student begins by learning those things which are 
common to all good writers and all good styles ; but he con- 
tinues, if he has the natural bent and the industry to continue, 
by developing those peculiar powers of his own which gradually 
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emerge. This book is devoted exclusively to the principles of 
composition which are common to all educated writers, omit- 
ting all that belongs merely to the individual cultivation of 
special powers, proper to elective work in composition. 

Style largely a matter of specific words. — We shall 
from this point think of writing not merely as the communica- 
tion of thought, but also as the communication of feeling. 
The desire to be interesting will be added to the desire to be 
clear. Interest has already been dominant in the introduc- 
tory paragraph of the longer expositions, the familiar letters, 
the imaginary conversations. If we pause to consider wherein 
those attempts to be interesting differed from the previous 
attempts to be clear, it becomes evident that the difference 
was largely a matter of choosing words. A friendly letter 
describing an ordinary journey may be, and often is, extremely 
dull. In order to be interesting, it must be a series of 
pictures. The words must be specific words : verbs that 
have a jingle, or a boom, or a rattle, or a glide in them; 
nouns that call to the reader's mind a crag, or a canon, or a 
lane that he has somewhere seen ; adjectives that recall the 
odor of white violets, the smell of hayfields in August, the 
delicate green of the sky behind certain tints of rose in sunset 
clouds. Likewise in conversation, the racy talk is the talk 
that has snap in it ; short words, but not too many of them ; 
slang where it belongs, Shaksperean phrases that are house- 
hold words ; everything specific, apt, pat. 

The life-history of words. — To a study of words, therefore, 
every student of style must sooner or later come. He must 
know not only what they mean, but what they suggest; 
something of their heredity and environment, as determining 
their manners and morals. For words are living things. 
They are born, sometimes in palaces and sometimes in stables. 
They go through the contagious diseases of infancy, and some 
few of them grow up. They are married, and Jiave children. 
They flourish a while, and earn a living in the workaday world. 
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Then often they grow weary and die, or wicked and are de- 
spised, or weak and are cast aside. One word is a reformed 
burglar, another is a degenerate saint. " Language is fossil 
poetry," says Emerson. Others have compared it, more 
prosaically, to coins that come fresh from the mint, bright and 
sharp, passing current among men in bargains good and bad 
until they are worn smooth, and likely then to be retired or 
melted up. However we may phrase it, the fact is that there 
are words that are good for no purpose at all, because they are 
vulgar, or obsolete, or exhausted of meaning ; and words that 
are good for some things but not for others. A study of good 
usage helps us to reject words that ought not to be used at all ; 
a study of etymology and synonyms helps us to choose the 
particular words fittest to convey the precise thought and 
feeling which we desire to express. 

Good usage. — It is customary in textbooks of rhetoric to 
say that the tests of good usage in words are those of present, 
national, and reputable use. Present use excludes archaic 
words, on the one hand, which no normal student ever uses 
except in fun ; and new, unaccepted words, on the other hand. 
National use excludes local or provincial dialect within one's 
own country, and foreign words for which there is an English 
equivalent. This again is not a danger point with young 
writers. Reputable use, however, is a test which college 
students need constantly to apply to their vocabulary. Many 
words appear in an unabridged dictionary which are labeled 
"colloquial" or "vulgar." They form part of the language, 
but not of the language of literature. The dictionaries sooner 
or later have to. admit such verbs as to enthuse and to suicide 
and to suspicion, though under protest. Much slang, not all, 
is disreputable. The usage of the newspapers is in no way a 
guide to the standing of a word. Newspaper men are fond of 
short words on account of the limitations of headlines. They 
have introduc%d a new noun, probe, meaning originally a sur- 
geon's instrument for exploring a wound, but meaning now an 
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investigation of alleged abuses by a legislative committee or 
other non-judicial body. From the headlines it has made its 
way into the text, and is now recognized newspaper English 
for " investigation." Nevertheless, it is not a reputable word. 
Some day it may be ; many words which began as slang are 
now in irreproachable standing. It would be foolish to say that 
the verbs enthuse and suicide may not in half a century be as 
well accepted as the nouns mob and cab, which are eighteenth 
century slang. 

The test of good usage is the English of the best writers and 
speakers. To be more specific, the editorial columns of pe- 
riodicals like the Nation and the Outlook, and most of the 
contributed articles in the Atlantic Monthly, are examples 
of good usage in words. One could not say the same for the 
contents of cheap illustrated magazines made for the million. 
There is nothing standard about them, though they may be 
very useful in their several ways. But the only convenient 
way to ascertain the standing of any particular word is to 
consult the latest and best dictionaries. The American 
dictionaries, such as the New International Dictionary and 
the Century Dictionary, are to be preferred for this purpose to 
English works which label as U.S. many. well established words 
and meanings. 1 In consulting an unabridged dictionary for 
usage one should read the illustrative examples quoted from 
various authors, and should note whether the writers are such 
as would be accounted standard. It is not enough that some- 
body at some time has used a word in a certain sense. The 
question is, Is it now so used by people who know? 

Etymology. — By the test of good usage many words are ex- 
cluded from our vocabulary entirely. To learn accurately the 

1 Notwithstanding this limitation, the best small dictionary for desk V 
use by college students is The Concise Oxford Dictionary, based on 
the great New English Dictionary of Murray. It is remarkably full 
and satisfactory. Such a volume, however, cannot take the place of 
an unabridged dictionary in the real study of words 4 . It is excellent 
for ready reference. 
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meaning of the words that pass the test is the next step. 
There are several means of improving one's knowledge of words, 
among which the study of their origin and history is important. 
A student does not need to know a great deal of Latin and 
French to profit largely by a little attention to etymology in his 
use of the dictionary. No attempt is made in the following 
pages to outline the history of the English language, however 
briefly, or to state the laws governing the composition of words. 
Time is lacking in the ordinary freshman course in rhetoric for 
any real study of etymology, however elementary. By means of 
the examples and suggested exercises each student will be led 
to see for himself how interesting and how important is the 
study of word history. The development of a habitual curiosity 
regarding words is the end to be aimed at. For as a student's 
mind grows, and as he adds to the store of information with 
which it is furnished, he will meet many new words which 
sooner or later he must use. To scan these intelligently is bet- 
ter than to content himself with a rough approximation to 
their meaning. The facts of language stated in the following 
pages are intended to show how and why word-study is to be 
pursued. 

English a Germanic language. — Our vocabulary is made 
up of three principal elements, Old English (Anglo-Saxon), 
French, and Latin. Since the French words are ordinarily de- 
rived from the Latin, the three elements may be considered as 
two for elementary purposes ; though, both from the point of 
view of history and from that of present sound and spelling, the 
French and the Latin words can often be clearly distinguished. 
Of these two principal strains in the language, the Old English 
and the Latin-French, the one is Germanic, the other Italic. 
Notwithstanding its extensive borrowing from French and Latin, 
the language itself as is shown by its grammar, is plainly a 
Germanic tongue. 

There is a wide difference between the languages spoken in 
the north and in the south of Europe — the Germanic branch, 
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on the one hand, to which belong German, Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish ; and the Italic, on the other hand, to 
which belong Latin and all the Romance languages derived from 
it. Yet both belong to the Indo-European family, and have 
relations which bind them together with the Hellenic, the Celtic, 
and other European languages, and with various languages 
of Asia. The ties which connect English with so remote a 
language as Russian or Old Irish or Sanskrit are far closer than 
the very slight relations it sustains to languages of other fami- 
lies, such as the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chinese, the Malay, 
the North American Indian. For while English has borrowed 
words from all these languages, it has no kinship whatever with 
them ; whereas it is related by collateral though remote lines 
to the ancient languages of India, to the speech of the ancient 
and modern Celts, to the languages of the Slavic races, and to 
most of the other tongues of Europe. We must distinguish 
therefore in any examination of English etymology three distinct 
kinds of origin for modern English words : 

i. Direct descent, as in the case of house, home, from the 
Old English hus, ham. 

2. Borrowing from other languages, as in the case of 
receive, borrowed directly from French recevoir, and indirectly 
from Latin recipio, which gives us directly recipient. Many 
Greek words came into English through their Latinized forms, 
such as martyr, from Latin martyrus, a martyr, Greek 
marturos, a witness. Indirect borrowing is also seen in the 
case of English words derived through Old English forms from 
the Latin, such as street, Old English straet, from Latin 
strata (via), a paved road. English borrows freely from the 
languages of all quarters of the globe, including many with 
which it has no linguistic relationship whatever. Such words 
as boomerang (Australian), tomahawk (Indian), igloo (Eskimo), 
algebra (Arabic), are examples of this tendency. 

3. Invention, as in the case of such word as gas, devised by 
the Dutch chemist von Helmont. Invented words are not very 
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numerous. They are to be distinguished from new compounds 
like automobile, of which the parts are borrowed from Greek 
and Latin. 

It is a serious mistake to suppose that English home is de- 
rived from German heim, or English mother from German 
mutter or Latin mater. These are examples of cognate words, 
words which are first or second cousins. Dictionary etymolo- 
gies are apt to be confusing in this matter, because they give 
first the word from which direct descent is to be traced, and 
then a number of cognate words in the collateral languages. 
All words but the first, therefore, are to be regarded not as 
indicating the origin of the English word, but as showing how 
the same root assumes various forms in other languages of the 
same branch or family. 

What difference does it make from what language a word 
has come to us, or in what way it has come, whether by direct 
descent, indirect descent, or borrowing? What do we care 
about the cognates, in English or in other languages, if they 
mean different things? These are fair questions. They may 
be best answered by examples. 

The subtle influence of derivation on words. — Suppose 
in writing a political editorial one desires to refer to the 
illegitimate appropriation of public money by a corrupt gov- 
ernor or legislature. He may refer to a raid on the treasury. 
This is a fairly mild word — for a politician. A little later, 
when he gets excited, he may speak of booty or spoils. But 
he will need to be very reckless indeed, very careless of libel 
suits and other unpleasant consequences, before he will charge 
his opponents with looting or robbing the treasury. Is there 
any real difference among these words? They are called 
synonyms, which means that their meaning is not identical 
but similar. Other synonyms belong to the same group. A 
fairly comprehensive list would be as follows, including verbs 
and nouns : raid, rob, loot, pillage, rifle, sack, ransack, 
plunder, ravage, booty, spoils, depredation. 
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The history of robbery traced in words. — These words 
are all alike in that they imply open violence rather than 
secret plots. Such words as steal, stealth, thief, burglar, 
larceny, embezzler, do not fit at all. This politician that we 
are after did not sneak in and make off with a few valuables 
in a furtive and surreptitious manner. What we want is a 
word that will picture an unscrupulous person laying violent 
hands upon the property of another. The twelve words in 
the list all convey that idea. How do they differ ? A search 
of the dictionary reveals interesting facts. Indeed it carries us 
back to the old, lawless times of border raids on the Saxon 
frontiers, when bands of armed men rode suddenly down upon 
a farm or a hamlet, drove away the cattle, fired the houses, 
and as often as not killed the inhabitants. All the terror of 
the vikings is in these words ; all the horror of the battlefield 
where the victors stripped the bodies of the slain; all the 
death and ruin of a captured city invaded by wild, drunken 
soldiers full of lust and greed. 

Raid is a Saxon word cognate with ride and road. The 
picture is that of a band of horsemen sweeping down upon a 
village. Another cognate word in the same series is ready. 
One who is. ready is originally one who is booted and spurred 
for a raid, or at least for a ride. Rob and spoil and pillage 
are exact synonyms, all from Old French, the first going back 
to an Old High German word, and the other two to Latin. All 
three mean to strip off the robe or garment of a fallen warrior. 
The other eight words refer, not to robbing the bodies of the 
dead and wounded on the battlefield, but to the plundering of 
houses and towns which follows victory. Rifle and ransack 
are words of the old Norse sea kings, who ran their ships into 
the coves along the eastern shores of England, landed in the 
night, and robbed and burned the towns. Rifle means to 
seize or snatch, ransack to search a house from top to bottom. 
Here, then, is a cruel echo from the rocky ijords of Norway 
and the barren plains of Iceland, ringing still in our peaceful 
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English speech. Booty is another Scandinavian word. The 
idea of sharing, dividing the spoils, is dominant here. Ravage 
is French, and means to seize, from Latin rapio. The idea of 
depredation is similar, taking booty away from its owner. 
Loot is a word recently borrowed from the Hindustani, probably 
through the medium of the British army in India. In its 
native land it is a very ancient word with corresponding forms 
in the Sanskrit, going back to the root RUP, meaning to break, 

from which the Teutonic word rob is also derived. Plunder 

« 

is a German word, and means to carry off the very rags and 
rubbish found in the houses of the victims. Two other words 
might be added to the list : harry, which means to lay waste 
with an army, and havoc, now used in a weak sense, but once 
the signal to an army to begin looting. 

Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war. 

Thus in these seemingly harmless synonyms we read the his- 
tory of human wolves and jackals in all ages. Men, like the 
vultures, have stripped the bleaching bodies of the dead. 
Men, like the sea wolves of the viking age, have snatched 
jewels from the hands and throats of screaming women, torn 
iron-bound treasure chests from the clutch of the dying, pulled 
houses into ruins in their search for hidden gold. All the human 
misery and blood by which the golden hoards of Danish pirates 
were amassed are here indelibly written. 

But the most interesting word of all is sack. In its mean- 
ing of plunder it is from the French, but the French verb is 
from the noun sac, a bag, which goes back to the dim ages of 
the past. We trace it back through the Latin to the Greek, 
through the Greek to the Hebrew, through the Hebrew perhaps 
to the Egyptian. Sackcloth is coarse cloth of the sort from 
which bags were made, worn as a symbol of mourning. Thus, 
while ransack carries us back to the Danes, rob to the wild 
Germanic tribes who swept over France in the dark ages, 
spoils to the Roman legions, loot to the hordes of ancient 
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India, this word sack brings us into the lands of mystery and 
silence, the lands of Jacob and Joseph, the age of the pyramids. 
And yet some people find the dictionary dull reading. 

The art of writing traced in words. — Perhaps this last 
word list was exceptional ; perhaps most words are really unin- 
teresting. Surely in a spelling book or a grammar one could 
find no verbal romances. Let us see. What are some of the 
commonest words that have to do with written language ? We 
have the nouns book, library, Bible, representing respectively 
the Teutonic, Latin, and Greek words for book. What do they 
mean ? Book was formerly supposed to be connected with the 
beech tree, though this derivation is now doubted ; library is 
from a Latin word that means the bark of a tree, Bible is from 
a Greek word that means the Egyptian papyrus plant. Paper 
is from the word papyrus itself, which is probably of Egyptian 
origin. Here we have the primitive writing materials of the 
ancients : the bark of trees, and the thin layers stripped from 
the stem of Nile rushes. But what about parchment? It 
comes, through French and Latin, from the Greek city of Per- 
gamum in Asia Minor. And what has Pergamum to do with 
sheepskin? Simply this, that the art of preparing sheepskin 
for writing was improved and revived by Eumenes II, king of 
Pergamum, about 160 B.C. The reason he resorted to parch- 
ment was that the Ptolemies, who ruled Egypt at that time, 
opposed his plan of establishing a public library at Pergamum 
by cutting off the supply of papyrus. Not to be thwarted in 
that fashion, the canny monarch soon developed a home industry 
that made the name of his capital immortal. Parchment was 
later superseded by vellum, which is simply calfskin, from the 
same Latin word that gives us veal. A volume means a roll 
of parchment or vellum; and a code is a number of leaves 
stitched together at one edge like our books (originally two or 
more wooden tablets covered with wax and joined by rings — 
the "loose-leaf notebook" of Roman times). 

We have other commonplace words that have to do with 
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written language, such as pen, style; graphic, scribe, write ; 
letter, rune, alphabet. The pen and the style (it should be 
stile) are respectively the goose quill of the middle ages and 
early modern times, and the pointed stick of wood or ivory with* 
which the Romans scratched upon their wax-covered tablets. 
The commonest writing instrument used on papyrus and parch- 
ment was the reed pen, Latin calamus, which is not represented 
in English. The words write (Old English), scribe (Latin), 
and graph (Greek, e.g., telegraph), all mean to cut, to engrave; 
belonging therefore not to the use of the reed or the quill with 
iuk, but to the use of the stylus on wax, or the chisel on wood, 
stone, or metal. Letter, on the other hand, is from a Latin 
word that means to spread, to smear a soft substance such as 
ink, using a reed pen on papyrus or parchment. 

The old Teutonic word rune has more " fossil poetry " in it 
than any of these others. It is found not only in Old English 
but in Icelandic, Old High German, and Gothic, and in all it 
means either a letter or a secret, a mystery, from a word that 
means to whisper. The old Norse runes, letters forming an 
alphabet made up entirely of straight lines and angles, easily 
carved on trees and rocks, were a wonderful thing in the lands 
of the north. They had magic in them. To talk was a simple 
thing; but to scratch signs of talk on a rock, so that other men 
should look at those scratches, and know what they had not 
known before — this was a mystery, a secret, a thing to whisper 
about, a rune. 

As for the alphabet, the word is Latin, Greek, Hebrew — the 
aleph, beth of the Hebrew alphabet. And as these Hebrew words 
mean respectively an ox and a house, we are carried back at 
once to the origin of the Greek alphabet, and from that to 
the Egyptian picture-writing of the hieroglyphic monuments. 
Apparently almost any common word takes us back to Ger- 
many in Caesar's time, or Egypt in the age of the Pharaohs, or 
India and Central Asia long before there were any Pharaohs at 
all. 
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The curious relationships of words revealed by etymol- 
ogy. — There is another way to trace some of these curious 
family relationships in words. Philologists have worked out a 
list of several hundred Indo-European roots from which are 
descended thousands of words in various languages, including 
Greek, Latin, and English. Fick's list will be found in the 
introduction to the New International Dictionary, A similar 
list by Skeat appears in the 'appendix to Skeat's Etymological 
Dictionary. The student may work out for himself the associa- 
tion of ideas which links together the strangely diverse words in 
some of these groups. 

AK, meaning to pierce, to be sharp, to be quick, gives us, through 
various languages, our words acid, acme, acrid, acute, edge, axe. 

DIE W, meaning to shine, gives us divine, deity, dial, diary, Zeus, 
Jupiter, Jove, jovial, Tuesday. 

GHES, meaning to strike, to destroy, gives us the two ideas, 
naturally associated among primitive peoples, of an enemy and a 
foreigner. From the one we get, through the Latin, our word hos- 
tile, and host (an army) ; from the other, the Germanic word guest. 
The man who feeds a stranger is his host ; a place for the entertain- 
ment of strangers is a hospice or a hotel ; a special kind of refuge 
for travelers or for the unfortunate stranger is a hospital ; a servant 
about a hotel is a hostler. 

KERS, meaning to move fast, gives us, through the Latin, 
current, course ; also, through the Celtic, the word carol, a rapid 
song, and car, a rapidly moving vehicle. From car, which passed 
into Latin and the Romance languages, we have the derived words 
cart, chariot, cargo, carry, career. The word charge originally 
meant to load a cart, and a caricature is a comic picture overloaded 
with exaggeration. The Germanic horse and the Celtic-Romance 
carriage are both from this root. 

MEN means to think. We have thus man, the thinking animal, 
who has a mind. By his mental powers he masters mathematics. 
He builds monuments to make other men remember the dead ; he 
admonishes the living ; sometimes he forgets (ceases to think of) 
an injury and grants amnesty to the offender. He has reminiscences 
and moods. Minerva and the Muses bear witness to his worship 
of intellect. This is a nobler word for man than homo, the child of 
the dust, the slave of the soil {humus). 
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PER is an interesting root. It means to go through, to advance. 
We have from it the old verb fare, with the modern noun fare ; 
ferry ; far ; ford ; port, portal, porter, export, porch. In the sense 
of one passing through difficulties and dangers the root yields such 
words as expert, experience, peril, and fear. A pirate is one who 
tries a dangerous experiment ; what we call an adventurer. 

SKEU means to cover or shelter. The sky covers us all. Some- 
times a cloud obscures it, and then we may expect a shower. A 
standing pool, or a soup-pot, is covered with scum, which we may 
skim off. The Latin for shield is scutum, which through the French 
gives us escutcheon, and esquire, a shield-bearer. This same root, 
SKEU, may be the origin of that group which includes the Latin 
word custodian, a guard or protector, and the Germanic words 
house, hut, hide, hoard. 

TEN" means to stretch. Literally it gives us the tent, which is 
stretched out ; the tendon, the tendril ; the tone of a stretched 
string ; thin, that which is stretched, and tender, which originally 
meant thin. Teneo in Latin comes to mean to hold ; and from 
that meaning are derived many words such as contain, content, 
tenacious, attention, tenement, lieutenant, and dozens of others. 

WEGH looks like wagon, and naturally enough, for wagon comes 
from this root, which means to move, to carry. The dog wags his 
tail. Vehicles and wagons carry us along the way. The veins 
carry the blood ; a veil was once the sail which carried a boat along. 
A wedge is a mover of wood, a splitter. To weigh a thing is to lift 
it ("weigh anchor"). 

WE ID means to see, to .know. It gives us wise, wisdom, wit, 
wizard, witch, to icit, unwitting, all Germanic ; vision, evidence, and 
kindred Latin words ; idea, history, idol, from the Greek ; and the 
name of the ancient Hindu scriptures in Sanskrit is the Vedas. 

Word-formation in English. — Such comparisons throw 
many curious side lights on the history of language, which illus- 
trate the less obvious values of words ; but after all they do 
not help us directly to determine the present meanings of words. 
For that purpose a more practical guide is a study of word-for- 
mation as it has gone on in our own language. The native or 
Saxon portion of the English vocabulary is more familiar to 
ordinary people than the Latin-French portion. Even those 
students who have devoted several years to Latin are often ap- 
parently unable to apply this knowledge to the interpretation of 
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English words. Much more difficult than the Latin element 
in English is the large and increasing Greek terminology of 
physical science. Biologists, in particular, and medical men, 
employ a multitude of technical terms compounded from Greek 
roots. Inasmuch as few scientific students know a word of 
Greek, hundreds of such compounds have to be committed 
to memory as mere arbitrary forms, with no knowledge of the 
primary meaning of the roots from which they are made. It is 
useless at this stage of American education to try to restore the 
required study of Greek; almost useless to expect scientific 
students to elect it ; but all college students should learn as a 
matter of general information the signification of a few common 
Greek words employed in scientific terminology. 

Latin and Greek words common in English. — The 
following word-lists contain 100 Latin words and 100 Greek 
words, with examples of English words derived from them. 
They are to be learned, not by rote, but by association with 
the meaning of the English worde. The Greek list is printed 
in part for reference, containing as it does a number of words 
used only in technical scientific terms. Mere memorizing of 
these lists is not recommended, but such a use of them in word- 
analysis as will tend to cultivate a certain curiosity about new 
words, instead of a blind reliance on the dictionary. A student 
who comes across a new word, like retrogression, or hydro- 
dynamic, ought to be able at once to define it. He will hardly 
guess, on the other hand, that cryptogam, which seems to mean 
a secret marriage, refers not to an elopement but to a plant 
without stamens or pistils. There are many scientific terms 
that cannot be understood from their etymology alone ; but the 
root nearly always throws some light on the meaning, and helps 
one to remember it. In the case of ordinary non-technical words 
of Latin or Greek origin, a knowledge of the etymology will 
often protect the student against mispronunciation or mis- 
spelling, as in words like sacrilegious, supersede, description, 
affect and effect. 
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100 Latin Words Common in English Compounds 



1. ab, abs, a 

2. ad 

3. ante 

4. bi 

6. circum 

6. con, co 

7. contra 

8. de 

9. di, dis 

10. e, ex 

11. extra 

12. in 

13. inter 

14. intro 
16. non 

16. ob 

17. per 

18. pre 

19. pro 

20. re 

21. retro 

22. se 

23. sub 

24. super 

25. trans 



26. ago, actum 

27. audio, auditum 

28. cado, casum 

29. caedo (cid), 

caesum 

30. capio, captum 

31. cedo, cessum 

32. credo, credit urn 

33. curro, cursum 



Prefixes 




from 


absolve, abstract, avert 


to 


adhere, affect, attract 


before 


antecedent 


two 


biennial, bisect 


around 


circumnavigate 


together 


convene, coordinate 


against 


contradict 


from, about, nega- 


• 


tive 


descend, decompose 


away from, nega- 




tive 


diverge, dishonest 


out of, former 


educate, ex-president 


beyond 


extradite 


in, negative 


induce, injustice 


between 


interstate 


into, within 


introspection 


negative 


non-resident 


toward, against 


object, occur 


through, thorough 


perceive, peroxide 


before 


precede 


forward, for 


proceed, pronoun 


back, again 


recede, revise 


back 


retrogression 


apart 


secede 


under 


submarine, support 


above 


supernatural 


across, beyond 


transcontinental 


Verbs 




do 


agent, act 


hear 


audible, auditor 


fall 


decadent, occasion 


cut 


decide, incision 


take 


recipient, capture 


go 


precede, procession 


believe 


creed, credit 


run 


current, course 



34. do, datum 

35. dico, dictum 

36. doceo, doctum 

37. duco, ductum 

38. facio, factum 

39. fero, latum 

40. flecto, flexum 

41. fluo, fluxum 

42. trango, fractum 

43. fugio, fugitum 

44. gradior, gressus 

45. habeo, habitum 

46. jacio, jactum 

47. jungo, junctum 

48. lego, lectum 

49. loquor, locutus 

50. mitto, missum 

51. moveo, motum 

52. nascor, natus 

53. patior, passus 

54. pello, pulsum 

55. pendeo, pensum 

56. pendo, pensum 

57. plico, plicatum 

58. pono, positum 

59. probo, probatum 

60. rego, rectum 

61. rumpo, ruptum 

62. scribo, scriptum 

63. seco, sectum 

64. sedeo, sessum 

65. sequor, secutus 

66. solvo, solutum 

67. specio, spectum 

68. spiro, spiratum 

69. sto, statum 

70. tango, tactum 

71. tendo, tensum 

72. teneo, tentum 

73. venio, ventum 

74. verto, versurn 

75. video^ visum 
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give 


dative, data 


say 


edict, predict 


teach 


docile, doctor 


lead 


educate, deduct 


make, do 


efficient, factory 


bear, carry 


differ, collate 


bend 


deflect, flexible 


flow 


fluent, flux 


break 


infringe, fracture 


flee 


refuge, fugitive 


walk 


grade, congress 


have, hold 


habit, exhibit 


throw 


projectile, inject 


join 


junction, adjunct 


read 


legend, lecture 


speak 


eloquent, interlocutor 


send 


admit, missile 


move 


move, motion 


be born 


nascent, innate 


suffer 


patient, passive 


drive 


expel, propulsion 


hang 


dependent, pensive 


weigh 


expend, expense 


fold 


complicate, duplicate 


place 


exponent, position 


prove 


probable, probate 


rule 


regent, rector 


break 


interrupt, rupture 


write 


describe, inscription 


cut 


secant, section 


sit 


supersede, session 


follow 


consequent, consecutive 


loosen 


dissolve, solution 


look 


retrospect, inspect 


breathe 


inspire, expiration 


stand 


instant, station 


touch 


tangent, contact 


stretch 


attend, tension 


hold 


tenement, content 


come 


convene, intervention 


turn 


convert, verse 


see 


evident, vision 
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Nouns and Numerate 



76. 


anima 


life 


anima\ 


77. 


annus 


year 


anniversary 


78. 


caput (genitive, 
capitis) 


head 


capital 


70. 


.centum 


hundred 


centennial 


80. 


civis 


citizen 


civil 


81. 


corpus (genitive, 
corporis) 


body 


corporation 


82. 


dies 


day 


diary 


83. 


dominus 


lord 


dominate 


84. 


finis 


end 


infinite 


85. 


lex (genitive, 
legis) 


law 


illegal 


86. 


lingua 


tongue 


bilingual 


87. 


littera 


letter 


illiterate 


88. 


lumen (genitive, 
luminis) 


light 


illumination 


80. 


manus 


hand 


manufacture 


00. 


mare 


sea 


submarine 


01. 


mille 


thousand 


millennium 


02. 


mors (genitive, 
mortis) 


death 


immortal 


03. 


nomen (genitive, 


name 


nominate 




nominis) 




• 


04. 


norma 


rule 


abnormal 


05. 


nox (genitive, 
noctis) 


night 


nocturnal 


06. 


numerus * 


number 


innumerable 


07. 


opera 


work 


inoperative 


08. 


pes (genitive, 
pedis) 


foot 


pedal 


00. 


terra 


earth 


subterranean 


100. 


via 


way 


obviate 



Note. Only the commonest meaning or meanings of each Latin 
word will be found in the list. The two verb forms given are the 
present and supine stems, both of which yield many English deriva- 
tives. The list of fifty verbs and twenty-five nouns might be in- 
definitely extended. The class can suggest additions of equally 
common words. 
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100 Greek Words Common in English Compounds 

The forms given for adjectives, adverbs, and nouns are not the 
complete Greek words, but the stems, or combining forms, in which, 
they appear in English. It is unnecessary for the student to learn 
the Greek terminations which do not appear in compounds. 



1. a, an 

2. amphi 

3. ana 

4. anti 

5. cata 

6. dia 

7. ec 

8. epi 

9. hyper 

10. hypo 

11. meta 

12. para 

13. peri 
34. pro - 
16. syn 



Prejixes 

negative 

both, around 

up 

against 

down 

through 

out of 

upon 

above, excessive 

under, deficient 

after, different 

beside 

around 

before 

with 



aseptic, anhydrous 

amphibious, amphitheater 

analysis, anode 

antiseptic 

catastrophe, cathode 

diameter 

eccentric 

epitaph 

hypertrophy, hy perchloric 

hyposulphite 

metabolism 

paragraph 

perimeter 

prologue 

sympathy 



Numerals 



16. mono 

17. di 

18. tri 

19. tetra 

20. penta 

21. hexa 
22- hepta 

23. octa 

24. deca 

25. hemi 



one, only 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

ten 

half 



monogamy 

dioxide 

trigonometry 

tetrameter 

pentameter 

hexameter 

heptameter 

octagon 

decalogue 

hemisphere 



Adjectives and Adverbs {Combining Forms) 



26. archaio 

27. auto 

28. crypto 

29. dys 



primitive 
self 

hidden 
difficult 



archeology 
autonomy 

cryptogram, cryptogam 
dyspepsia 
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30. 


ecto, exo 


outside 


ectoderm, exogen 


31. 


endo 


inside 


endoderm, endogen 


32. 


eu 


well 


euphony 


33. 


gen 


producing, growing hydrogen, endogen 


34. 


glyco 


sweet 


glycogen 


35. 


gymno 


bare 


gymnasium, gymnospenn 


36. 


hetero 


other 


heterodox 


87. 


homo 


same 


homonym 


38. 


iso 


equal 


isotherm, isobar 


89. 


mega 


large 


megaphone, megalomania 


40. 


meso 


middle 


mesozoic, mesoblast 


41. 


micro 


small 


microscope, microphone 


42. 


neo 


new 


neolithic 


43. 


ortho 


right . 


orthography, orthopedic 


44. 


palaeo 


old 


paleolithic 


45. 


pan 


all 


pan- American 


46. 


phanero 


visible 


phanerogamic 


47. 


poly 


many 


polygamy 


48. 


proto 


first 


protozoon, protoplasm 


49. 


pseudo 


false 


pseudonym 


50. 


tele 


far 


telegraph 






Nouns {Combining Forms) 


51. 


andro, anthropo man (Bot. , stamen) androgynous, anthropoi- 








ogy 


52. 


astro 


star 


astrophysics 


63. 


baro 


weight 


barometer 


54. 


biblio 


book 


bibliography 


56. 


bio 


life 


biology 


56. 


bias to 


sprout, germ 


blastoderm, mesoblast 


67. 


carp 


fruit 


polycarpous 


68. 


chrono 


time 


synchronous 


69. 


cosmo 


world 


cosmopolitan 


60. 


cyte 


cell 


leucocyte 


61. 


dermis 


skin 


epidermis 


62. 


dynamo 


power 


dynamometer 


63. 


ethno 


race, nation 


ethnology 


64. 


gam 


marriage (Bot. 
tilization) 


. fer- polygamy, cryptogamlc 


65. 


gastri 


stomach 


gastritis 


66. 


ge 


earth 


geology 


67. 


gram 


letter 


telegram 
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68. graphy 


writing 


biography 


69. gyne 


woman (Bot., pistil) 


monogynous 


70. histo 


tissue 


histology 


71. hydro . 


water 


hydraulics 


72. hygro 


moisture 


hygroscopic 


78. icthyo 


fish 


icthyology 


74. lith 


stone 


neolithic 


76. logy 


word, science 


philology, biology 


76. meter 


measure 


thermometer 


77. morpho 


form 


morphology 


78. neuro 


nerve 


neuropathic 


70. omitho 


bird 


ornithology 


80. osteo 


bone 


periosteum 


81. ped 


child 


pedagogy, pediatrics 


82. patho 


feeling, suffering 


pathology 


88. philo 


friend, lover 


philologian 


84. phone 


sound 


microphone 


85. photo 


light 


photometer 


86. phyllo 


leaf 


phyllotaxy 


87. physio 


nature 


physiology 


88. phyto 


plant 


phytozoon 


89. plasm 


substance molded 


protoplasm 


90. pneuma 


air 


pneumatic 


91. pus, pod 


foot 


octopus 


92. psycho 


mind 


psychology 


93. scope 


instrument for see- 
ing 


laryngoscope 


94. sophy 


wisdom 


philosophy, theosophy 


95. sperm 


seed 


gymnospenn 


96. stoma 


mouth 


anastomosis 


97. techne 


art 


technical 


98. theo 


God 


polytheism 


99. thesis 


placing 


synthesis 


100. zoon 


animal 


protozoon 



The choice of words. — In choosing words, a writer or 
speaker may be governed by one or more of these four aims : 
correctness, clearness, force, beauty. The methods of obtaining 
correctness and clearness by means of good structure in para- 
graphs and sentences have been discussed and practiced in the 
first half of this course. Correctness and clearness in the choice 
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of words depend upon a knowledge not only of their derivation 
but also of their usage. The four adjectives transient, transi- 
tory, transitive, and transitional all come from the Latin verb 
transire, to go over or across. They all imply movement, change. 
But usage has determined that we shall say a transient guest, a 
transitory world, a transitive verb, a transitional period. To 
speak of a transitory verb, or a transitive world, is absurd. 
The transitive verbs substitute, supersede, replace, and displace 
have kindred meanings and somewhat similar derivations ; but 
it is incorrect to say, as careless speakers often do, that one man 
is substituted by another. One man (A) may be substituted 
for another (B) ; but B is displaced or superseded by A. 
Etymology taken by itself gives us no aid in following these 
changes wrought by usage. Environment has as much to do 
with words as heredity. To each term of the following series 
military usage has assigned a definite meaning : company, bat- 
talion, regiment, brigade, division, corps, army. Each word 
taken by itself might be vaguely or metaphorically used of any 
number of armed men. The series, however, is technical, and 
can be defined not at all by etymology, but only by reference to 
a good dictionary. 

Definition. — The test of exact knowledge concerning the 
meaning of a word is to define it without referring to a dic- 
tionary. Thus one may affirm that under present American 
conditions a regiment of infantry is a body of foot-soldiers nor- 
mally consisting of three battalions. One may define a major 
as the commanding officer of a battalion, or as a commissioned 
officer next in rank below a lieutenant-colonel. A jail is a 
place of detention for persons accused of crime while awaiting 
trial, and for convicts serving short terms of imprisonment. 
These are not dictionary definitions, and are open to various 
criticisms. Thus it might be objected that not all persons 
awaiting trial are kept in jail, for many are released on bail ; 
and a question might be raised as to what is meant by a short 
imprisonment. The one-sentence definition would have to be 
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expanded into two or three in order to cover such points. If 
it were demanded that the jail should be carefully distinguished 
from the penitentiary, a whole paragraph of exposition would 
be necessary. Indeed, much exposition is only expanded 
definition. 

The logical meaning of definition. — A definition is a 
statement which assigns the subject, first, to a general class, 
and then to a special part of that class ; in other words, as 
naturalists say, to a genus and a species. We assign the jail 
to the general class places of detention (the genus), and dis- 
tinguish it from police stations, reformatories, penitentiaries, 
hospitals for the insane, and other places of detention by nam- 
ing two of its differences from other species of the genus. If 
we had assigned' the jail to a genus so vague as that of houses 
or public buildings we should have had to make a longer defi- 
nition ; for the idea denoted by the phrase place of detention 
would have had to be included among the differences. The 
secret of a good definition is therefore to choose a genus as 
limited as can be found to include the subject. The term lilac 
is to be assigned, not to the genus plant, but to the genus 
flowering shrub. Of course a botanist assigns it to the botan- 
ical genus syringa. The term violoncello is not merely "a 
musical instrument " ; it is "a stringed instrument (genus) 
played with a bow " (species) ; and the only differences that 
need to be added are as to its comparative size and its place 
in the string quintette. A pencil is " a writing instrument " ; 
a gouge is " a cutting tool " ; a lagoon is " a body of water." 
The more carefully the genus is narrowed down, the easier will 
it be to assign the specific differences. 

Definitions of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs cannot always 
be framed on this principle of assigning them to a genus and 
naming differences. We may say that to revise is " to examine 
with a view to correction and improvement," in which the 
genus is " to examine " ; or that to transplant is " to move a 
plant from one situation to another." But the only way we 
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can define admirable or quickly is by the use of synonyms or 
paraphrases. Such definitions are always liable to the error 
of defining a thing by itself, in sentences like these : " A judge 
is a judicial officer." " Vicious is of the nature of vice." 
" Suitably is in a manner that suits." No word derived from 
the same root may be used in definition. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that a man's definition may 
never be in the childish form, " An avalanche is where a large 
quantity of snow slides down a mountain," or " A conviction is 
when a jury finds a man guilty." In the definition of a noun 
the verb is must always be followed by a noun or noun-phrase, 
never by an adverbial clause. This is a matter of grammar 
rather than of rhetoric; nevertheless there are few college 
classes in which the "It's where" definition is not sometimes 
heard. 

The following words, or others assigned, are to be defined 
during the class hour, either orally or in writing. The diction- 
ary should not be consulted until the student has framed his 
own definition. 



constitution 


cathedral 


franchise 


forestry 


trolley 


orchestra 


planet 


wing 


symmetry 


honor 



Discussion of such definitions as those of constitution and 
honor will bring out the difficulties of accurately marking the 
limitations of ideas so fundamental as these. If we were always 
called upon to define words before we used them, there would 
be less talking. Fortunately this is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable; but occasionally it is well to test the extent of our 
ignorance by trying to put vague conceptions into words. The 
most valuable part of practice in definition is the habit of not- 
ing the finer distinctions in words. This naturally leads us to 
a discussion of synonyms. 
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Synonyms. — Synonyms are words of similar or identical 
meaning. The English language is rich in synonyms. For 
every verb or adjective, every abstract noun, in the vocabulary 
of the ordinary college freshman there exist several approximate 
equivalents, some one of which is quite likely to be nearer his 
thought. We may say of a man that he is capable of doing 
great things, or able, or competent, to do them. Here are three 
distinct ideas, closely akin. A source of water supply may be 
called sufficient, or adequate, or abundant. A fire, or a t rail- 
road accident, may cause apprehension, anxiety, fright, fear, 
dismay, consternation, terror, horror; it can hardly cause awe. 
That is aroused only by great convulsions of nature or of the 
human soul. Awe is one of our strongest nouns ; that is the 
reason why we have perversely chosen to make from it one of 
our weakest adjectives. 

Debasing the coinage. — Those who know where a word 
like awe, or splendor, or glory belongs in the scale of human 
values may well hesitate to toss about the corresponding adjec- 
tives like petty coins. This weakening of our words of high 
potential has come to such a pass that we have few strong 
words left. It is said that when the full story of the Titanic 
disaster began coming over the wires on that memorable day 
when the Carpathia was sighted, April 19, 1912, men in the 
newspaper offices read the dispatches in silence. They simply 
looked at each other. " Have you read that ? " was all they 
could say, pointing to typewritten sentences weighty with hu- 
man heroism and tragedy. They had no words for these things ; 
all the big words had been used up on trifles. It was like that 
other day during Cleveland's administration when the gold 
reserve in the treasury sank below a hundred millions. We 
have lost our gold reserve in everyday English, and there is 
no bond issue that will ever bring it back. The best we can 
do is to guard the values that survive in literary English, the 
English of elevated prose and of poetry. For such conservation 
of natural resources a study of words, and especially of sync- 
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nyms, is indispensable. When we see how swiftly a noble word 
can be debased, and how whole generations suffer for the want 
of it, we shall be loath to join in the cheapening of a precious 
thing that cannot be replaced. 

Words as conveying force and beauty. — We are now 
passing the invisible frontier that separates the use of language 
as a trade from the use of language as an art. The artisan's 
English aims only to get a thing said so that it can be under- 
stood. The artist's English aims to do that, and more. The 
something more is to suggest more than the word actually 
denotes. Besides correctness and clearness it is desirable to 
attain force in all kinds of speaking and writing ; and in many, 
if not in all, it is desirable and possible to attain a kind of beauty. 
The choice of words with particular reference to their force and 
their beauty (that is, their peculiar fitness to the idea) is often 
called diction. It is an important element in style. No writer, 
however logical his paragraphs and his sentences, can hope to be 
interesting without some care for diction. It will not do for 
him to be content with any word which, according to the 
dictionary, denotes his thought. He must have some care as to 
what his words suggest ; what their associations are ; what feel- 
ings of admiration or disgust, seriousness or absurdity, they 
carry with them. He must recognize that in all kinds of speak- 
ing and writing that aim at conveying feeling as well as thought, 
the hidden values of words are to be taken into account. This 
does not apply to a technical essay on the combustion of low- 
grade bituminous coal. It does apply to an essay on the moral 
training of low-grade boys, or an address on the suppression of 
low-grade reading. 

Denotation and connotation. — These two values of a word 
may be expressed as its coefficient and its exponent ; as its length 
and breadth, on the one hand, and its height or depth, on the 
other. Or they may be thought of as the primary and the in- 
duced electric current of a word ; or as the primary note and 
the upper partial vibrations (overtones) of a piano string, or a 
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church bell. It is true that some minds cannot perceive a third 
dimension in language, since they live in but two. So there 
are plenty of people who cannot hear the overtones in a bell. 
That is their misfortune — though they are rather too apt to boast 
of it, as a man boasts that he never reads poetry, or a woman 
that she cannot sew. But the overtones are there just the same, 
and so is the poetry (likewise the sewing). The primary value 
of a word is its denotation; its secondary, association value, is 
called its connotation. 

Such a distinction is best shown by illustrations. The word 
elegance denotes choiceness : the quality which comes from care- 
ful selection of the best and fittest. At present, in this country 
at least, it connotes show, display, ostentation, luxury. In fact, 
it is one of those debased words to which reference has been 
made. The older rhetoricians insisted on elegance as an impor- 
tant quality in style. To modern readers this suggests the 
intolerable notion of picking out words because they sound pretty. 
A sensible writer will recognize such associations, however 
irrational, and avoid the word as a term of commendation. 
Dinner is a very good word, which denotes a pleasant part of 
daily life, but its connotation is such that in epic poetry, for 
example, it seems out of place. When Adam and Eve enter- 
tained the Angel Raphael in the Garden of Eden, according to 
Milton, the vegetarian repast was especially convenient because 
there was " no fear lest dinner cool. " Somehow we are moved 
to mirth. On the other hand, words of poetical connotation 
are often felt to be inappropriate in plain prose. There are 
words like dell, and glen, and glade, and isle, with a somewhat 
poetical connotation, which may on that account be all the more 
suitable for some kinds of prose description, while in a guide- 
book or a newspaper they would look foolish. 

The test is, what associations does this word call up in the 
mind, aside from its direct meaning? Does it suggest things 
romantic and bookish, like bourgeon? Then it will not do in 
an unromantic and unbookish style. Does it have a clashing 
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note, a discord among its overtones ? Then it is out of place in 
a serious composition. In a Memorial Day address to old sol- 
diers on the more heroic side of war, one would be careful not 
to mention the sutler, the blistered feet, or the army mule. It 
would perhaps be appropriate to allude gracefully to drinking 
from the old canteen, but hardly to the bean pot or the frying 
pan. One of the easiest and most effective ways of being funny 
is to ignore or defy the connotation of words. Unless one iu- 
tends to be funny, care must be taken not to introduce homely 
words into lofty discourse ; and unless he means to be ridiculous 
he will not use poetical or learned words in ordinary talk — 
but modern students seldom do that. 

There are words, good enough in themselves, whose connota- 
tion makes them unsuitable for some kinds of composition; 
such as words referring too baldly to death (corpse, deceased) ; 
to unpleasant sensations; to crimes and vices, diseases and de- 
formities, and all kinds of ugliness. A legitimate euphemism 
controls here. This is very far from squeamishness. The 
question at this point becomes one not so much of words as 
of ideas, and may safely be left to a normal and educated 
taste. 

Connotations differ with the reader. — In trying to esti- 
mate the value of words according to their connotation, we dis- 
cover that there is an unknown quantity in the equation — the 
reader's mental associations, which differ from the writer's in 
ways that cannot be foreseen. A word like success, which to 
many young Americans seems to connote all that is worth hav- 
ing in life, may suggest to some readers only the vulgar rich 
and their motor-cars. Culture is a word that Matthew Arnold 
and his disciples have bravely tried to rescue from dilettante 
connotations; yet it is doubtful if they have succeeded. In 
the end, one must test connotation by his own honest estimate 
of the word's effect upon his own admiration or disgust. Does 
he have to repress a smile when he hears it 1 Then others may 
not even repress their smiles. Does the word sound like a 
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drum, or a tin pan ? A trumpet, or a penny whistle? If it is 
weak on the lips of the speaker, it will be weaker in the ears of 
the crowd ; for a man must believe in his own words. 

Study synonyms in reading. — The reading of great litera- 
ture will unfailingly develop our power to perceive word-values. 
While we cannot pick out, as we read, a list of words, and 
label one witty, another delicate, another majestic, or mystical, 
or austere, yet our taste is cultivated and our judgment ma- 
tured. Particularly is it helpful to study synonyms as found 
in the style of a writer given to the expansion of thought by 
iteration and paraphrase. The poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the collects and liturgies of the Book of Common 
Prayer offer a rich field for a study of word values. The ad- 
jectives in description, the verbs in narrative, the abstract 
nouns in essays and orations, should be observed with the spe- 
cific intent to discover why these words were used rather than 
others, and what special associations they convey. 

Use of synonyms for euphony and variety. -7- One special 
use of synonyms may be separately mentioned. It is often con- 
venient to have a choice of two or three words in order either -to 
avoid repetition or to escape a harsh sound. The principle of 
variety in style prohibits a monotonous recurrence of the same 
word unless designed for clearness or emphasis. Merely acci- 
dental or careless repetition of an adjective within the same 
sentence, and frequently of a noun, should be corrected in revi- 
sion by substituting a synonym. A lack of euphony due to un- 
pleasant combination of harsh consonants, a faulty rhythm, or a 
rime in prose, should be similarly remedied. The ridiculous 
extent to which the fear of repetition is carried in the style of 
newspaper reporters and headline writers need not lead students 
to neglect reasonable care in this matter. When clearness re- 
quires either repetition (since there is no good synonym) or a 
clumsy paraphrase, it is always safe to repeat. 

Handbooks of synonyms. — The following helps to the 
study of synonyms may be recommended. Some one of them 
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should be accessible to the student when he is revising his 
written work. 

Roget : Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. . 

Soule : Dictionary of English Synonymes. 

Crabb: English Synonymes, 

Smith : Synonyms Discriminated. 

Fernald : English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions. 

March : Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language. 

Of these books Roget and Soule merely list synonyms, for 
the specific differences of which one must consult the dictionary. 
Crabb, Smith, Fernald, and March discriminate the several 
words in each group. The latter kind is more useful for stu- 
dents. Unabridged dictionaries also contain brief notes on the 
differences among synonyms. These are quite as good as spe- 
cial books, but not so likely to be consulted. 

Using a dictionary, or any of the handbooks above named, 
let the student write out the synonyms of the following words, 
distinguishing in his own language their various shades of 
meaning : 

* 

fine agree skillful silent clever 

grief light business ask queer 

In his comments on the synonyms let the writer indicate 
those words whose connotation is especially literary or bookish, 
and those whose associations are unpleasant, uncomplimentary, 
harsh. For example, dainty as a synonym of fine is a lady's 
word ; exquisite is a trifle bookish ; quaint as a synonym of 
queer is a complimentary term in its connotation, grotesque is 
harsh. 

Doublets. — Another valuable exercise in discriminating words 
arises from the existence in English of a large number of doublets. 
Doublets are pairs of words which have come into the language 
at different times from a single root — usually Latin. Those 
words which came into English from Latin before the conquest, 
and from French before the sixteenth century, were often so 
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changed as scarcely to reveal the Latin original. A second 
word formed directly from the Latin was often added, usually 
with a change of meaning. Orally or in writing the class 
should differentiate, both in denotation and in connotation, the 
following doublets : 



aggrieve 


aggravate 


genteel 


gentle 


amiable 


amicable 


human 


humane 


appraise 


appreciate 


isolate 


insulate 


balm 


balsam 


obeisance 


obedience 


benison 


benediction 


penance 


penitence 


blame 


blaspheme 


pity 


piety 


chasten 


castigate 


poignant 


pungent 


chivalry 


cavalry 


poor 


pauper 


chateau 


castle 


priest 


presbyter 


choir 


chorus 


pursue 


prosecute 


count 


compute 


prudent 


provident 


confuse 


confound 


renew 


renovate 


coy 


quiet 


slander 


scandal 


strange 


extraneous 


sprite 


spirit 


fiddle 


viol 


jealous 


zealous 



Strong words. — While it is hardly practicable or desirable 
to attempt a catalogue of words whose connotation suggests 
beauty, there is much value in a list of strong words, words 
that give special force to speech. These are short, largely 
monosyllables, and abound in mute consonants ; e.g. : 



brag 


flash 


howl 


splash 


brute 


gaunt 


hurl 


stout 


burly 


grease 


pounce 


sturdy 


clang 


grim 


scorn 


thump 


crash 


grime 


scream 


tug 


cringe 


grip 


shudder 


whack 


daft 


groan 


slime 


wheeze 


drag 


heave 


sneak 


wrench 



It would be an interesting classroom exorcise to collect on 
the blackboard as many words as possible notable for their in- 
herent force. Such a word often lifts a descriptive sentence 
out of weakness and dullness into real power. The danger is 
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that having once discovered a good, robust monosyllable and 
used it with pleasing effect, the writer may work it to death. 
The book reviewers and the advertisers who conspire to palm 
off trashy fiction on the public tell us of every new book that 
" It is a big, red-blooded story ; it grips the reader." But 
any good thing can be spoiled by overuse. Young writers 
will avoid this danger if they will be constantly looking for 
new words notable for force. The prose romances of William 
Morris, and his translation of Beowulf, may be studied for 
strong Saxon and Norse words of this sort. Morris carried his 
admiration for them to excess; but we learn the virtues of 
most qualities in style, as of most drugs in medicine, by ob- 
serving them in excess and employing them in moderation. 

Enlarging one's vocabulary. — Every educated person has 
four concentric vocabularies : (1) a colloquial vocabulary of a 
few hundred words, sufficient for ordinary daily conversation ; 
(2) a somewhat larger speaking vocabulary, including part of 
1 and many other words, used in formal speaking, such as 
classroom recitation and debates; (3) a still larger writing 
vocabulary, employed in formal composition, including all of 2 
and hundreds of other words never uttered ; (4) a very much 
larger list, including all of 1, 2, and 3, and thousands of other 
words, which are understood when they are met with in books, 
but are never spoken or written. These words in the fourth 
class, outside of the third, should, perhaps, not be called a vo- 
cabulary, since they are never used as a means of self-expres- 
sion, but only as a means of receiving impressions. 

Now we never under ordinary conditions transfer a word di- 
rectly from 4 to 1 ; that is, we never introduce suddenly into 
conversation a word hitherto known only as a book-word. 
Moreover, we do not often bring such words directly into 
formal speaking (2) without having first written them several 
times by deliberate choice (3). There are psychological reasons 
for this slow and indirect method of putting words to use, 
which it is not necessary to dwell upon here. The fact will be 
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evident to any one upon reflection. The order of steps in en- 
larging one's vocabulary is to add words to 4 by reading and 
the use of the dictionary ; to transfer words from 4 to 3 by 
introducing them deliberately in the revision of written compo- 
sition as occasion may arise, and to repeat such use until the 
word comes naturally to the pen. Then, and not until then, 
will a new word come naturally to the tongue in formal speak- 
ing (2) ; and later, or not at all, according to the nature of it, 
will make its way into familiar talk (1). 

There are two points, then, at which the increase of vocabu- 
lary is wholly within our deliberate control: the addition of 
words to 4 from without, and the transfer of words from 4 to 
3 in the revision of written work. At a third point deliberate 
transfer is possible within narrow limits, the uttering for the 
first time in formal speaking (2) of a word already used several 
times in writing. For formal speaking requires a certain de- 
gree of self-consciousness, an attention to what one is saying 
and how one is saying it, so that the slight hesitation or shy- 
ness inseparable from the use of new words is not serious. Still, 
this transfer from the writing to the speaking vocabulary most 
often comes about automatically. A man has written adequate 
in his themes and notebooks for a month or two, whenever it 
happened to be a better word than enough or sufficient. Some 
day it slips off his tongue before he knows it, in some such 
phrase as "adequate conception." The thing is done; he 
blushes, and perhaps some waggish classmate grins, or whistles 
under his breath. The blushes and the grins are soon over, 
but adequate ia his to the end of his days. He has bought it 
and paid for it, and it belongs to him. It has been transferred 
from one part of his brain to another, from the book-words to 
the talk-words. It is no longer a liability but an asset : not a 
debt he owes to the dictionary, but a credit balance on which 
he can draw when he chooses. 

Evidently therefore the solution of the whole problem lies in 
using new words in that kind of writing and speaking which 
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demands the widest range of expression. Just as the scientific 
student soon finds himself using technical terras freely in ordi- 
nary talk, so any student will find himself master of new verbs 
and adjectives and abstract nouns every month if he slips them 
in first when he is writing themes, with nobody looking on. A 
fear of what people will say need not then deter him, as it will 
if he tries to introduce uew words first into his talking. Men 
rightly distrust artificial or affected conversation. It is a 
healthy instinct that leads young people to smile at one who is 
"showing off" his new dictionary words in somebody's parlor. 
As has been pointed out in Chapter XI, colloquial English 
naturally avoids hundreds of standard English words, and pur- 
posely seeks direct, homely, racy modes of expression. On the 
other hand, it is . an irrational and stupid tradition of young 
people that would restrict the total speaking vocabulary to the 
colloquial range : reducing vocabulary 2 to the diameter of vo- 
cabulary 1. The recitation, the classroom report or dissertation 
or criticism, and particularly the debate, are the college student's 
opportunities to acquire the full speaking vocabulary of the 
educated world ; opportunities which he will never again have 
presented to him with so little embarrassment and so generous 
encouragement in the exercise of them. The whole trend of 
modern psychology and education confirms the contention here 
made, that ideas are not truly ideas until they are put into 
words ; and that words are not truly words while they remain 
black marks in print, but become such in the fullest sense 
when they are first pen-strokes on paper and then voice-sounds 
in speech. Nothing is really ours until we use it. 

The best popular book on word-history for collateral reading 
is Words and Their Ways in English Speech, by Greenough 
and Kittredge. The best essay on the enlargement of vocabu- 
lary is Self -Cultivation in English, by George Herbert Palmer. 
This latter book should be read by every student. Upon the 
basis of it an essay may be written, expressing the student's 
honest personal opinion concerning the importance of increasing 
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his command of words, and the practicability of Professor 
Palmer's suggestions. Another useful exercise would be to go 
through any piece of good English prose, such as Professor 
Palmer's essay itself, writing down every word which the student 
is aware he never uses either in speaking or in writing. Such a 
list, if added to from time to time, would give a suitable begin- 
ning for the enlargement of one's writing vocabulary in future 
composition work. 

The principal thing to note about this chapter on words is 
that, unlike the rest of the book, it is only the beginning of a 
kind of self-cultivation which cannot be finished in one year or 
four, but will go on as long as the mind continues to grow. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TRANSLATION 

Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. — Hokace. 

If you are a good translator, you will not take 
any particular care to render word for word. 

One of the best means of increasing our command of words 
is translation. As a classroom test to discover whether 
students have learned their lesson, translation has little to do 
with English style. Ordinarily all that either teacher or pupil 
can look out for in the English version is correct grammatical 
construction. So far as the choice of words is concerned, 
good teachers insist that a Latin or a French word shall not 
as a rule be rendered by an English word derived from it, but 
beyond that point they are forced to pass over many verbal 
infelicities and halting sentences lacking in euphony and rhythm. 
Little attention is ordinarily paid to the connotation of English 
words as a guide in the selection of equivalents for foreign 
phrases. Indeed, limitations of time make it impossible for 
teachers of foreign languages to go far beyond the point at 
which it becomes evident that the student has grasped the 
thought of the original. To criticise and revise each oral 
translation on the basis of English diction would make rapid 
progress impossible. Written translation, on the other hand, 
prepared not as a hurried classroom test, but as an outside 
assignment, ought to be made an exercise in English as well as in 
Latin, or French, or German. Careful teachers so regard it, and 
are among the best allies of the teacher of English. At this 
point in our study of words an exercise in careful written 
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translation will illustrate the complexity of this art of carrying 
a thought over from one language to another. 

On the following pages will be found specimen passages of 
Latin, French, and German prose. From these each student 
should choose one, in the language he knows best ; or, at the 
discretion of the instructor, a passage may be chosen from a 
text which freshmen are reading in a language course. In the 
latter case, a copy of the original passage must accompany the 
translation. Of the selection which may be decided on each 
student is to make the best possible rendering into literary 
English. The first step, of course, is to master the original 
with dictionary and grammar. If the selections in the book 
prove to be too difficult, this preliminary labor of discovering 
the general meaning may be shortened by hints given in the 
classroom ; for the task is one not in foreign grammar but in 
English rhetoric. The second step is to consider, especially in 
the Latin and the German, how far the sentences of the 
original shall be divided, phrases made into clauses, epithets 
into phrases. A preliminary version is then written out, with 
the best words that occur to the mind at the time. The 
most important part of the work remains, a revision for better 
diction and better sentence form. It will help if the writer 
keeps in mind to guide him the style of some English writer 
with whose works he is familiar. No direct imitation will be 
possible, because of the difference of subject; but a certain 
echo of Addison, or Macaulay, or Ruskin, or Stevenson, will 
add vigor and symmetry to the final effect. The student is to 
bear in mind constantly during revision that he is to make his 
version sound as much as possible like a passage originally 
written in English by a skillful writer. He will not accomplish 
this, but he is to try for it. A comparison in the classroom 
of several of the best versions turned in by students will bring 
out many kinds of word-values which could hardly be illus- 
trated in original composition. 

Translations of poetry are not recommended at this stage of 
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college rhetoric, though later, in elective work, they may be 
made valuable. Prose versions of poetry can hardly be litera- 
ture, except in the case of the best translations, such as George 
Herbert Palmer's version of the Odyssey, and Charles Eliot 
Norton's of the Divine Comedy. Translations of foreign poetry 
in English verse present, in addition to the general difficulty of 
choosing adequate words, the further problems of English meter 
and rime. Students who already have some facility in versifica- 
tion may attempt a blank verse rendering of a short passage in 
Virgil, or an ode of Horace in rimed four-line stanzas. These 
will inevitably be free paraphrases rather than translations; 
yet such practice has decided value in promoting command of 
words, provided the writer is not too much hampered by the 
merely mechanical difficulties of the meter he has chosen. In 
general, prose translation will yield larger results in proportion 
to the time bestowed upon it. 

Passages for Translation 

I. The Friendship of Laelius and Scipio 

Sed quoniam res humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, semper aliqui 
anquirendi sunt quos diligamus et a quibus diligamur : caritate enim 
benevolentiaque sublata omnis est e vita sublata iucunditas. Mihi 
quidem Scipio, quamquam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen semperque 
vivet : virtutem enim amavi illius viri, quae exstincta non est. Nee 
mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in manibus habui, 
Bed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis. Nemo umquam animo aut 
spe majora suscipiet qui sibi non illius memoriam atque imaginem 
proponendam putet. Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut 
fortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia Scipionis 
possim comparare. In hac mihi de re publica consensus, in hac 
rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem requies plena oblectationis 
fuit. Numquam ilium ne minima quidem re offendi, quod quidem 
senserim, nihil audivi ex eo ipse quod nollem ; una domus erat, idem 
victus isque communis, neque solum militia, sed etiam peregrina- 
tiones rusticationesque communes. Nam quid ego de studiis 
dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid atque discendi, in quibus 
remoti ab oculis populi omne otiosum tempus contrivimus ? Quarum 
rerum recordatio et memoria si una cum illo occidisset, desiderium 
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coniunctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre nullo modo possem. 
Sed nee ilia exstincta sunt alunturque potius et augentur cogitatione 
et memoria mea, et, si ill is plane orbatus essem, magnum tamen 
affert mihi aetas ipsa solatium : diutius enim iam in hoc desiderio 
esse non possum ; omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent, etiam 
si magna sunt. — Cicero, De Amicitia. 

II. A Day in the Desert 

Au jour lev6 le temps est redevenu calme, immobile. Alors, au 
sortir de la tente, on regarae : le soleil monte, dans une purete' 
absolue d'atmosphere f^lus rien de Pirr^el d'hier au soir ; les choses 
ont reprisleurs apparences et leurs proportions vraies, des chameaux, 
du sable, de maigres genets ; tout est net, comme fige* sous une 
lumiere trop crue, et, au loin, au-dessus d'une nappe de lapis qui 
est la mer Rouge, les montagnes d'fegypte se dessinent encore. 

Tout le matin, chemine\ cnemine" dans les solitudes, a la m&ne 
allure lente et balancee. Les gen§ts se font plus rares. Qa et la 
croit, solitaire, une etrange fleur de sable, quenouille sans feuillage 
qui sort du sol, teintee de jaune et de violet. 

Et rien de vivant nulle part : pas une b§te, pas un oiseau, pas 
un insecte ; les mouches m§me, qui sont de tous les pays du monde, 
ici font d^faut. Tandis que les deserts de la mer recelent a pro- 
fusion les richesses vitales, e'est ici la ste>ilite" et la mort. Et on 
est comme gris6 de silence et de non-vie, tandis que passe un air 
salubre, irrespire, vierge comme avant les creations. 

Le soleil monte, brule, eclaire d'un feu blanc toujours plus ad- 
mirable. Sur le sol, il y a des semis de petits galets noirs, ou bien 
des 6tincellements de mica ; mais, plus une plante a present, plus rien. 

Vers le soir, nous approchons d'une region de haute sommets. Et, 
a l'heure triste ou le soleil d'hiver £tend demesurement nos ombres, 
dans un grand cirque de sable et de pierre ou nous sommes, ces 
montagnes devant nous ^talent un merveilleux luxe de couleurs, 
des violets d'iris pour les bases, des roses de pivoine pour les cimes, 
le tout profile sur la limpidite" d'un ciel vert. 

La nuit est tombee a present, bien que les montagnes la-bas 
restent lumineuses, rougeatres, comme recelant du feu, encore in- 
candescentes. Et nous sommes, nous, dans le noir de petites val- 
ines sinistres, denudes de toute vie, ou nos chameaux, qui n'y voient 
plus, se plaignent ne sachant trop ou poser leurs larges pieds hesi- 
tants. Ou done sont-elles, nos tentes, ce soir ? Notre guide semble 
ne plus se reconnattre, et une inquietude vague nous prend, dans 
cet isolement sans bornes. 
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En fin, enfin, au tournant d'une calline, des feux, des flammes 
jaunes, dansent devant nous ! C'est la, nous arrivons, nos B6douins 
viennent a notre rencontre avec des lanternes. lis ont monte notre 
camp cette fois dans un lieu choisi, adosse* a une muraille de roches 
qui donnent V illusion d'une protection contre les surprises nocturnes, 
et on eprouve une plus reelle impression de chez soi en entrant dans 
les maisons de toile ou les flambeaux sont allumes ; avec leurs ara- 
besques brodees, leurs tapis d 1 Orient par terre, elles font, a nos yeux 
d£j& habitues aux tons neutres du n£ant, des effets de petits palais 
nomades. 

Cependantle meme ventfroid qu'hier s'est lev6, le meme qui, par- 
ait-il, se levera chaque soir, et qui est comme la respiration du desert. 
II commence a agiter les toiles de nos frSles demeures errantes, au 
milieu de la desolation et de la nuit qui sont partout alentour. 

Et des homines sont sortis de ces rochers, qui d'abord semblaient 
protecteurs ; ils sont la, quelques inconnus, visages noirs et dents 
blanches, qui rodent dans l'obscurite* autour de nos feux. — Pierre 
Loti, Le Desert. 

III. The Ascent of the Brocken 

Wir nahmen freundschaftlich Abschied, und frbhlich stieg ich 
den Berg hinauf . Bald empfing mich eine Waldung himmelhoher 
Tannen, f iir die ich in jeder Hinsicht Respekt habe. Diesen Baumen 
ist namlich das Wachsen nicht so ganz leicht gemacht worden, und 
sie haben es sich in der Jugend sauer werden lassen. Der Berg ist 
hier mit vielen grossen Granitblocken tibersaet, und die meisten 
Baume mussten mit ihren Wurzeln diese Steine umranken Oder 
sprengen, und muhsam den Boden suchen, woraus sie Nahrung 
schopfen konnen. Hier und da liegen die Steine, gleichsam ein Thor 
bildend, ilber einander, und oben darauf stehen die Baume, die 
nackten Wurzeln iiber jene Steinpforte hinziehend, und erst am 
Fusse derselben den Boden erfassend, so dass sie in der freien Luft 
zu wachsen scheinen. Und doch haben sie sich zu jenergewaltigen 
Hohe emporgeschwungen, und, mit den umklammerten Steinen 
wie zusammengewachsen, stehen sie fester als ihre bequemen Kol- 
legen im zahmen Forstboden des Aachen Landes. 

Allerliebst schossen die goldenen Sonnenlichter durch das dichte 
Tannengrttn. Eine natiirliche Treppe bildeten die Baum wurzeln. 
tTberall schwellende Moosbanke ; denn die Steine sind fusshoch von 
den schbnsten Moosarten, wie mit hellgrtmen Sammetpolstern, 
bewachsen. Liebliche Ktihle und traumerisches Quellengemurmel. 
Hier und da sieht man, wie das Wasser unter den Steinen silberhell 
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hinrieselt und die nackten Baumwurzeln und Fasern besptilt. Wenn 
man sich nach diesem Treiben hinabbeugt, so belauscht man gleich- 
sam die geheime Bildungsgeschichte der Pflanzen und das ruhige 
Herzklopfen des Berges. An manchen Orten sprudelt das Wasser 
aus den Steinen und Wurzeln starker hervor und bildet kleine 
Kaskaden. Da lasst sich gut sitzen. Es murmelt und rauscht so 
wunderbar, die Vogel singen abgebrochene Sebnsuchtslaute, die 
Baume fliistern wie mit tausend Madchenzungen, wie init tausend 
Madchenaugen schauen uns an die seltsam Bergblumen, sie strecken 
nach uns aus die wundersamen breiten, drollig gezackten Blatter, 
spielend flimmern hin und her die lustigqn Sonnenstrahlen, die sin- 
nigen Krautlein erzahlen sich griine Marchen, es ist alles wie ver- 
zaubert , es wird immer heimlicher und heimlicher, ein uralter Traum 
wird lebendig, die Geliebte erscheint — ach, dass sie so schnell 
wieder verschwindet. — Heine, Die Harzreise. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 

Try to frequent the company of your betters. In 
books and life that is the most wholesome society. Learn 
to admire rightly : the great pleasure of life is that. — 
Thackeray. 

OftE of the noblest uses of human speech is to praise with 
discrimination, and another is to share one's discoveries. This, 
for the student, is what must pass for criticism. With regard 
to the word criticism there exists a notable confusion of ideas, 
even since Matthew Arnold's patient endeavor to define it once 
and for all. Nothing can be more hypocritical than for young 
people who are still in the rudiments of literature to be forced 
into pronouncing objective judgments as to the worth of 
literature. Students instinctively feel this, and resent all 
attempts to get them to pretend a knowledge which they do 
not possess. On the other hand, they are beginning to be 
dissatisfied with judging books and other works of art on the 
ground of mere impulsive like or dislike. It is time, then, for 
something less ambitious than criticism, and more thoughtful 
than caprice. 

Interpretation rather than criticism. — Now criticism, 
whatever else it does, must at least interpret. Its judgment 
of value is based on interpretation. A book review, for ex- 
ample, must first tell us what the book is about, what the 
author has tried to do. For the time being the critic stands 
in the position of a neutral, or a friend, in his endeavor to 
make known what the writer has attempted. Only by special 
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training is a critic really fitted to go much beyond that point, 
and to show wherein the attempt has succeeded, and wherein 
it has failed — to estimate its value for science, or history, or 
literature, or whatever field it seeks to enrich. True criticism 
is an attempt to help people to understand why a thing is 
good, and to profit by its goodness ; or to show them why it 
is bad, and to guard them against its badness. The expert 
criticism that has value for society is beyond our reach to 
produce ; but the honest interpretation of the reader who likes 
a book, and knows why he likes it, is within the reach of all. 
It is simple, making no pretense; modest, demanding no 
assent. The interpreter's chief concern is not that others 
shall agree with his opinion, but that they shall be attracted 
to read and to judge for themselves. 

The imaginary audience. — Let the student choose from 
his recent reading a novel, a book of short stories or essays, 
a play or group of plays, a biography, and prepare to formulate 
his ideas for the writing of an interpretation. Whether read 
during the college year or previously, the book must be one 
that he admires ; one that is worth re-reading, worth buying. 
It must be the kind of book concerning which one keeps 
thinking " Jim would like this," or " I wonder if Bill ever 
read this book — it's just his style." Remember Jim and Bill 
in the interpretation; let their mild, well-bred interest, or 
their incredulous smiles, or their deep-rooted antipathy to this 
particular kind of book, spur the writer to his best efforts. 
How can it be that a biography should be interesting? they 
wearily inquire. Why read a problem play 1 Are there not 
enough problems without hunting them up in books? How 
can a professional jester say anything wise? "Is Saul also 
among the prophets?" Good interpretation meets such op- 
position not with a weak "I like it anyhow," but with a 
defense of the faith, and a counter-attack upon the tyranny 
of secondhand opinions. The interpreter is not a partisan 
of any particular belief of his own, but a partisan of the 
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spirit of open-mindedness against the stolid Philistinism of 
brains but half awake. He will rouse such people with his 
enthusiasm if he can ; but if that fails, he will stick a pin in 
them, just to see them jump. Anything but the yawns of 
contented ignorance ! 

The harmless pretense of discovery. — In this happy 
mood, not unmixed with mischief, let us see where to begin the 
task qf interpretation. We are not ashamed to admit that our 
enthusiasm is naive, the freshness . of knowledge newly won in 
fields familiar to the learned world. The book we read for the 
first time last month, so far from being our discovery, has be- 
guiled a thousand readers before our day into the pleasing illu- 
sions of the pioneer ; but what of that ? For us, and for our 
audience, it is new. We, thank heaven, are not yet old enough 
to apologize for our admirations. We know no better than to 
suppose that every book is a new book until we have read it. 
Each generation must launch its own Argosies, and find its 
own Hesperides. The Golden Hind of youth is the one im- 
mortal ship. She carries a new crew on every voyage ; and she 
will be sailing still when every port is charted, and the gay 
young sailors can discover nothing but themselves. Youth 
makes us bad judges but excellent partisans. In middle age, 
men are prone to laugh at their fellow who is always full of the 
book he has read last ; but in youth he is welcome in any com- 
pany if he knows how to interpret his praise. 

Let the chosen book, then, be an old book hitherto unknown, 
or a new book still on trial before the world. Lamb's letters, 
or the letters of Edward Lear; the life of an Elizabethan 
voyager, or the logbook of a modern Arctic explorer ; a novel 
of Jane Austen, or of William de Morgan, or William J. Locke; 
the poems of Robert Herrick, or of Alfred Noyes; Walton's 
Compleat Angler, or a recent volume by John Burroughs, or 
John Muir : anything that will brighten a cloudy day, or be- 
guile a lonely night, or people an empty house with the figures 
of mystery and fancy. Over the choice there need be little 
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lingering, for a man may choose pretty much what he likes. 
He is only to be sure that he does like it, and willing to tell 
other people why. 

The three questions to be answered. — There are three 
questions that must always be asked and answered by a critic : 

(1) What did the author attempt? * 

(2) How well did he accomplish it ? 

(3) What is the value of his work for his age and for ours ? 
It has already been pointed out that to answer adequately 

the second of these questions calls for more learning than most 
of us possess. The best that can ordinarily be done in bring- 
ing a book to the attention of those who do not know it is to 
show what the book stands for, and what it signifies to us : to 
interpret it, and to appreciate it. Of the three tasks of criti- 
cism, (1) fair interpretation, (2) impartial judgment, and (3) 
personal appreciation, the first is a matter of study, the second 
of taste, and the third of sympathy. By study we find out 
what situation confronted the author, such as the social abuses 
which stimulated Dickens and Charles Reade, and the end he 
had in view. By taste, which is an educated judgment based 
on permanent standards, we rank his work in relation to that of 
his contemporaries and of other ages — a difficult task, from 
which it is hard to separate personal prejudice. By sympathy, 
a feeling quite as much as an idea, we voice the desire to see a 
good thing more widely known. 

To interpret a book does not mean to write a biographical 
sketch of the author or a condensed summary of his narrative. 
Both his life and his story — if it be a story — are to be used, 
but not rehearsed for their own sake. The questions to be 
answered under the first head are such as these : 

i. Interpretation in the light of the age. — What kind 
of age did the author live in ? What were its dominant inter- 
ests in politics, industry, morals, manners, religion, or other 
human concerns 1 Illustration : Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 
is to be interpreted in the light of seventeenth century Non- 
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conformist religion, Bedford jail, Restoration corruption, and so 
on. Bret Harte's stories require some knowledge of old days 
in California. 

2. Interpretation in the light of the author's life. — 
What is there in the author's life that throws light on the sub- 
ject of his book ? Illustrations : Sartor Resartus demands for 
its understanding a knowledge of Carlyle's early intellectual 
and moral struggles. David Copperfield is full of autobiog- 
raphy. Bacon's Essays are a strange commentary on his 
career. 

3. Interpretation in the light of literary tendencies. — 
What literary tendencies were dominant when the book was 
written, to which it owes its origin, or against which it was a 
protest ? Illustrations : Almost any contemporary social 
problem play may be traced back to Ibsen. Many historical 
romances of the present time belong to the romantic revival 
represented by Stevenson. The realists own their indebtedness 
to Balzac. 

4. Interpretation in the light of the author's aim. — 
If the book is but slightly affected by contemporary problems, 
the author's life, or prevalent literary fashions, what is the 
task the author seems to have set before himself? Illustra- 
tions : George Eliot's Adam Bede may be interpreted as an 
attempt to show the far-reaching and irrevocable consequences 
of a moral choice by a moral being ; Hardy's novels (almost 
any of them) as an attempt to show the far-reaching conse- 
quences of moral accidents in a world of perverse destiny. We 
may consider Thackeray's Pendennis and The Newcvmes, Dick- 
ens's Great Expectations, Meredith's The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, as studies of youthful selfishness, blindness, and folly ; 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone, Black's A Princess of Thvle, as 
romances which reflect by means of a love story the conditions 
of a past age, or a remote and picturesque region of country. 

Summary of the story merely incidental. — In the course 
of an intrepretation of a novel, a play, or a narrative poem 
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like Enoch Arden, the writer will necessarily sum up in a few 
sentences the outline of the plot, but he will do this as a means, 
not as an end. He will use it to show how realistic the author 
is, by pointing out the homely kind of story of which he has 
made use ; or how pessimistic he is, by instancing two or three 
of the unnecessary factors in his tragedy. No attempt should 
be made really to tell the story, to sum up the substance of 
essays, or to condense the biographical facts of a "life and 
letters." Experience shows that this is not the way to interest 
people in reading a book. There is nothing duller than a 
condensed summary. It has its place in notebooks and other 
personal memoranda, but not in the written or spoken apprecia- 
tion of literature. The retelling of a story in sufficient detail 
to reflect something of its vitality and humor or pathos is a 
totally different thing, which will be studied in Chapter XVII. 
In the present task, which is expository, no summaiy of 
narrative should extend beyond a paragraph. Even in that 
paragraph it is usually best to avoid the tedious historical 
present tense, adhering to the never monotonous past tense of 
all good narrative. Plays are sometimes best summarized in 
the present tense, novels and stories rarely or never. 

Is the book well written? — We come now to the second 
main question : How well has the author accomplished the 
task which he attempted 1 While the student can contribute 
no answer which will have real worth as criticism, he can and 
should meet such inquiries as the following : 

1. Does the book stick to the point? Is the evident pur- 
pose of it obscured by a lack of unity 1 At the end of the 
book does the reader have a distinct impression of the domi- 
nant idea or mood for which it stands ? 

2. Has the book good proportion ? Is there any considerable 
part of it which occupies too much space for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose, and the maintenance of interest ? 

3. In the case of narrative, are the descriptions vivid, the 
conversations natural, and the characters lifelike ? 
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4. So far as the student is able to compare the book with 
others by the same author^ or with books by his contemporaries, 
or with similar works of other periods, how does it rank in 
such a comparison ? 

These are questions to which every intelligent reader can 
upon reflection make some kind of answer. They do not go 
very far toward fixing an author's real rank, but they help to 
form a definite link between question 1 and question 3 : to 
force us to decide in our own minds why we think a book is 
worth while. The third step is impossible without the first, 
and of slight value without the second. When those have been 
attempted, however imperfectly, we may ask two more questions. 

Historical significance. — What historical importance has 
such an attempt as this author's, achieved with such a degree 
of success, in changing the life and thought of his time? 
Illustrations : Uncle Tom's Cabin, a great idea crudely 
executed, had, because of the circumstances of the age, a 
tremendous effect upon public sentiment. It is thus historically 
important, though of little significance for literature. Byron's 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Lowell's Biglow Papers^ 
Poe's The Murders in the Rue Morgue and The Gold Bug 9 
all have historical significance in excess of their absolute values. 
The question is, did the book stop an old abuse, or begin a new 
type ? Did it mark the beginning, the climax, or the end of 
any significant stage in human progress? If so, it has value 
for students, and may be recommended to their attention. 
For the student is supposed to be a person interested in tracing 
the beginnings of things. Education in its higher stages 
depends very largely upon this interest in origins. Felix qui 
potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Books which one would 
never think of bringing before a club of business men, or an 
audience of working girls, have value for the audience which 
is pledged to at least four years of intellectual life. 

The final question of personal appeal. — The other and 
final question is, What value has this book for us ? This is the 
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substitution of judgment for impulse, the forming of a de- 
liberate estimate, the voicing of thoughtful praise, the appeal 
of an intelligent sympathy. Does the book make goodness 
more compelling, and weakness more base? Does it radiate 
cheer, or teem with fascinating mystery? Do we learn in its 
pages how to read character, how to penetrate the dullness of 
the good, and the false brilliancy of evil ? Or is it just a good 
book to transport one out of every day into a world where 
weariness and satiety are unknown, and the zest of youth is 
inexhaustible ? 

Here is where we must remember Jim. He is to read this 
book, and we must show cause why he cannot afford to miss it. 
He is a creature of inertia, prejudice, and a singular blindness 
to his own best interests. (Jim is everybody except ourselves.) 
Therefore it is our task to rouse his curiosity, placate his 
instinctive resentment against those who would improve him, 
and kindle in him the spark of intellectual ambition. To do 
that we must study the book, study the causes of our likes and 
dislikes, and study Jim. Viewed in this light, the interpre- 
tation of literature becomes tangible even to the beginner. 

The interpretation of literature to oneself. — All that 
has been said in this chapter applies to the interpretation to 
another mind of literature already known and valued by one- 
self. There is another sense in which the interpretation of 
literature means the reader's own approach to literature, his 
own apprehension of its meaning and value. It will be evident 
that there is no time or 'place in a first course in composition 
for the systematic study of literature, except in the form of 
specimens of literary types. College courses in the history of 
literature take up those principles of interpretation of poetry, 
drama, and fiction upon which our study of these artistic forms 
is based. In such courses the application of the questions 
above suggested is just as appropriate as in forming one's 
estimate of a familiar book for purposes of composition. 
Nothing can be more important for a student than to learn to 
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ask instantly of any work of art — a picture, a statue, a build- 
ing, as well as a novel or a play : What was the artist's design ? 
Why did he choose it ? How near did he come to realizing it ? 
It is so that we judge men when we contemplate their lives ; 
so that we estimate the success of a system of government, or 
an educational method, or a plan for 'city parks and boulevards, 
or a mechanical invention, or any other subject of human 
judgment. 

What was he getting at ? 
how near did he come to it ? 
how well do i like it ? 

These are the questions, of which the third is most prominent 
on the lips of the beginner, the first most interesting to the 
student, and the second most appropriate to the enlightened 
and generous critic. 

" Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well." 

If culture is an endeavor " to know the best that is known 
and thought in the world," those who aim to become cultured 
will need to ask themselves far more often " What is the best ? " 
and " Why is it the best ? " than " Does it (at the present 
backward stage of my development) appeal to me ? " It is our 
business to learn to know the best ; the liking will take care 
of itself. Culture rests on knowledge, not on caprice. We 
grow by reaching beyond our height. Something tells us there 
is more higher up, and we climb. This is education. 



CHAPTER XVI 

DESCRIPTION 

Language is but a poor bull's-eye lantern where- 
with to show off the vast cathedral of the world ; and 
yet a particular thing once said in words is so definite 
and memorable, that it makes us forget the absence of 
the many which remain unexpressed. — Stevenson. 

Two kinds of description. — Description in its widest 
sense includes any account of the appearance of an object. The 
term is not so used in rhetoric. A mail-order catalogue de- 
scribes a cream separator, a newspaper advertisement describes 
a house for sale, a police circular describes a missing man, by 
the enumeration of details for a practical purpose. The business 
men wish to sell the articles described in their advertising 
matter ; the police wish to find the missing bank clerk. Their 
only aim is clearness, and their method is really exposition. A 
totally different kind of description, to which the name is ex- 
clusively applied in rhetoric, is the art of suggesting mental 
images by the use of words with the purpose of giving pleasure. 

When the novelist describes a corner grocery where village 
politicians congregate, he aims to remind us of country stores 
where we have watched just such loafers sitting around the 
stove. He is not selling groceries, nor stoves, nor politicians ; 
he is writing fiction. By his humor, his realism, or it may be 
his romantic sentiment, he hopes to beguile us into believing 
that his particular Sam or Jerry is a real person. He helps us 
to see these people in their favorite haunt, in order that when 
we meet them again elsewhere we shall instinctively nod ac- 
quaintance. A professional charity worker describes a family 
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for the confidential records of the bureau in business-like terms 
of age, sex, occupation, habits, degree of poverty and shiftless- 
ness, and so forth. The minister, pleading for sympathy with 
the poor, or the short-story writer, will take the same family 
and make us realize them in one way or another — like or dis- 
like. A florist's catalogue describes spring flowers with delib- 
erate intent to lure unwary citizens into buying more bulbs 
than they really need. The poet gives us, without money and 
without price, the 

" Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

A street-car expert counts the crowds waiting for a cross- 
town car in order to test the validity of the public demand for 
better service. A student of human nature will stand by his 
side noting how different people in the crowd behave under 
provocation, some frowning, some joking, some grumbling, some 
swearing. The written reports of the two observers will differ 
rather widely. 

Literary description aims to communicate feeling. — In 
every such case the main purpose of trie man who has some- 
thing to sell, something to accomplish, is to communicate facts 
as clearly and as forcibly as possible. The aim of the writer or 
the student of nature or human nature is to communicate interest, 
feeling, sympathy, pleasure. Compare a geologist's account of a 
river gorge with that of an artist ; contrast the notebook descrip- 
tion of a laboratory experiment in spectrum analysis with a poet's 
description of a rainbow. Some of the best nature books, like 
those of John Burroughs and Thoreau, combine accurate scien- 
tific observation and the art of literary suggestion. The two 
kinds of descriptive writing, in rare instances, run together; 
but ordinarily they are widely separated in purpose and method. 
Expository description has already been practiced in connection 
with the early chapters, and will continue to be practiced in 
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the student's scientific studies throughout his course. Its prin- 
ciples are those of exposition, of which it forms a part. 

Based on observation, imagination, and sympathy. — 
Literary description, on the other hand, belongs to a totally new 
kind of writing. It is based not only on observation, as is all 
description, but on imagination and sympathy: imagination, 
which surrounds the things actually seen with various associa- 
tions more or less real ; and sympathy, which manages to rouse 
the same associations in other minds by skillful choice of words. 
It is a form of what psychologists call suggestion : the deliber- 
ate attempt of A to implant his feeling in B's mind, not always 
by telling him of it, but by naming things which start the same 
train of reminiscence in his mind. 

If A desires B to see mentally a hilly street in an old 
river town in the South, with its uneven brick sidewalk, cobble- 
stone pavement, tumble-down brick warehouses and gray stone 
blocks, leading down to the deserted wharf, A must make B, 
who has never been in the South, think of such a street in 
Albany, or Detroit, or Saint Paul. If B has never been in a 
river town, the nearest thing to it is a lake town. B's image 
will be different from A's, but it will be vivid because it is his 
own. If A has a story to tell about Alexandria, or Richmond, 
or Saint Louis, B will follow that story through the streets 
of his own northern river-port, allowing as best he can for a 
higher temperature, a darker complexion, and a more tropical 
accent. 

If for any reason a man desires his tenderfoot friend to feel 
the exhilaration of fried bacon and coffee beside a mountain 
lake after a hard day's paddle, he will partly succeed even if the 
friend can summon up nothing more like the original than a 
Sunday-school picnic, or a " hike " with the Boy Scouts. When 
we want to make people feel that a certain person in our story 
is depressed at the departure of a friend or a sweetheart, we do 
not say so. We mention that as the train pulled out around 
the bend he stood watching a little, turned suddenly, stumbled 
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over a mail sack, jammed his hat down over his eyes, and hur- 
ried off through the wrong exit to a side street. 

Nobody can describe a sawmill without making the reader 
smell sawdust, and hear the shrill whine of the big gang saw 
ripping up a log. It is not so much a question how that saw- 
mill looks as how it smells and sounds. The railroad accident 
will get into the papers in terms of so many cars gone over the 
bank, and so many persons killed or injured. It goes into a story 
in a hiss of escaping steam, the glare of lanterns, a strong smell 
of wet charred wood, and a row of coarse brown blankets with 
something under them lying beside the track. The reporter is 
after facts, to make news ; the story-teller is after impressions, 
to help people remember happy things that make them smile, 
or sad things that make them shudder. If they will but 
remember, he can tie his story to theirs so cunningly that it 
will all seem theirs. 

The reader's memory supplemented by imagination. — 
Since literary description aims to touch the secret spring that 
unlocks the doors of memory, it might be supposed that we 
can describe nothing effectively to readers who have not seen 
something like it. It happens, however, that other people, 
like ourselves, have not only memory but imagination. They 
can not merely put two and two together, but they can imagine 
x + y. Their x will perhaps be imagined from some a or 6, 
already known to them. The y, though entirely unknown in 
their experience, is supplied from pictures they have seen, or 
books they have read, or other substitutes for experience. 
In this way each mind builds up its own notion of the several 
details involved in a description read or heard; and in pro- 
portion as they are specific, vivid, and pictorial, the impression 
will be strong. When we read of African jungles, or Arctic 
ice-floes, or Russian steppes, our mental pictures are made up 
of about seventy-five per cent of travel pictures we have seen, 
and twenty-five per cent of American thickets, or river ice- 
jams, or prairies, as the case may be. It is evident, then, 
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that description needs to be adapted to the reader's experience 
and reading quite as much as exposition, though in a very 
different way. Exposition aims to reach the point of contact 
with the reader's intellect through his logical sense ; description 
seeks to reach his feeling by emotional suggestion. This is 
accomplished (1) by selecting a few significant details; (2) 
by appealing to the mental associations connected with the 
five senses ; and (3) by using words rich in connotation. 

Selection of significant details. — In writing a description 
we seek to discover what is the dominant impression the scene 
has left upon our own minds and to convey that to the reader. 
Often we may leave out everything but that, and still succeed. 
Approaching a country house from the highway, we are aware 
of a long double row of Lombardy poplars marking the grass- 
grown lane that leads past a red barn to a low, rambling 
white house in a dark hemlock grove. Or, our path is a rocky, 
sunny wagon track leading past a tumble-down stone wall to an 
ill-smelling stable yard, with three yellow dogs and a top- 
buggy. If there is a rusty harvesting machine standing un- 
covered among the tall burdocks, and thick green moss on the 
shingle roof of the kitchen, we remember the place by those 
signs. 

A street crowd gathered about a fallen horse really means 
to our mind the fat man, with his hat on the back of his head, 
who keeps shouting " Unhitch him," and the small boys with 
ragged trousers who are trying to peep between the legs of an 
Irish policeman. Many quiet hours in the woods are suggested 
to us by the caw of an old crow circling about the top of a 
half-dead pine tree, and the plashing of unseen water into a 
rocky pool. In scenes of intense fear we recall chiefly the 
shape of a jagged rock, or the color of a man's necktie, on 
which our gaze was riveted by the paralysis of terror. Em- 
barrassed men study the pattern of the carpet or the wall* 
paper. 

A mountain lake stretching away in a narrow blue line 
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between the hills is remembered by the cool breeze that 
whitened the aspens and rippled the water on the pebbles. A 
high light amidst shadows strikes the eye, such as the setting 
sun shining on a cottage window across the darkening river. 
Bright spots of color, like the red shanty of a railroad switch- 
man far down the pale green valley, focus the eye and the 
memory alike. Such things as these the writer seizes upon, 
because they seized upon him. A crowd is symbolized, both 
in pictures and in writing, by two or three of its most striking 
individuals and a lot of hats. A landscape is recalled by its 
skyline, a building or prominent tree in the middle distance, 
the waving grass and flowery slopes in the foreground. 

Things described in terms of persons. — A room is not 
to be catalogued as if one were making an inventory, but its 
dominant impression is to be registered. Like anything that 
has to do with people, it is to be humanly interpreted. Has 
it a big armchair drawn up by a table, with a copy of Life, 
and a German dictionary? Are there wood ashes on the 
hearth, dust on the mantel, and smears on the windowpanes ? 
Is the rug of the red and green kind that goes with installment 
furniture and a talking machine 1 Is there a cat, or a canary ? 
Do we smell onions, or cigarettes, or cabbage ? These are the 
things that really count. For many things are interesting only 
as they hint at the character of the absent persons. " As well 
as thou canst, guess at thy neighbors/' says the author of 
Ecclesiasticus. Judged from this standpoint, some rooms are 
politely dumb ; others fairly shout at you. 

Persons described in terms of characteristic traits. — If 
we are describing a man, it is not significant whether his hair 
is light or dark brown, but very important if it is red or curly. 
He may be anywhere between five feet eight and five feet 
eleven without comment ; but if he is five feet four, or six feet 
two, we must know it. We do not care how he parts his hair, 
unless in the middle. His necktie may pass if it is anything 
but bright green or purple. His smile is important ; so are 
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his little habitual movements and gestures. Some men have 
a way of kicking things when they are vexed. Others lean 
over and tap you on the knee or the shoulder when they are 
very much in earnest. Tricks of speech, mannerisms, dis- 
tinctive traits, are what we need in describing persons. For 
this reason it is very difficult to describe commonplace people. 
The queerer the subject the easier it is to draw a caricature 
that will pass for a portrait. In every case, whatever the 
nature of the description, it derives its power from selection. 
The thing one sees first, or remembers longest, is the thing to 
choose. 

Motion in description. — Language has this great advan- 
tage over ordinary pictures, that it can directly represent motion. 
It does this, not as the moving pictures do, by a rapid succes- 
sion of impressions, but by using nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
that represent motion. On this account it is always a great 
help to vividness in description if motion can be introduced. 
In a landscape there are drifting clouds, trees swaying in the 
wind, birds fluttering low or soaring high, water flowing ; per- 
haps a train thundering by in the foreground, or trailing a thin 
wreath of white smoke along a dark slope far away. Often a 
road is best described as it is seen by one walking or riding 
along it, a town or a house as it comes gradually into view, a 
stranger as he trudges up the front path. Still life, such as a 
room, or a person observed while not in action, is harder partly 
because we lack this help to the imagination. 

A skillful writer will often choose to describe any scene, if 
possible, at a moment when there is the maximum of motion. 
A street crowd he will picture as the policeman is trying to dis- 
perse it. A fire he will draw just as the walls totter and fall. 
The railway station is sketched when a train is coming in, or 
going out ; the church when the congregation is assembling or 
leaving ; armies on the march, birds on the wing, athletes play- 
ing the game ; the blacksmith at his anvil, the painter at his 
easel, the farmer at the plow, the hired man with the hoe. 
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We notice a man's features as he talks, his clothes and bearing 
as he walks, his hands when he gestures with them. It is 
always better to say that he shook the floor than that he was 
heavy. If he drums on the table while he talks, we do not 
need to be told that he is either nervous or ill-bred. If he 
yawns at nine o'clock in the morning, we know he is lazy, or 
has been up late. Motion tells us many things, and verbs of 
motion save many words of other sorts. 

Color-words. — Form is not the chief visual impression we 
get in a rapid survey of any ordinary scene or object. Color is 
sooner perceived, and longer remembered. It behooves the 
student of description, therefore, to cultivate a sense of color 
values, and to fill in the gaps in his color vocabulary. There 
are many men who in their ordinary speech and writing dis- 
tinguish-by name only the four colors red, yellow, blue, and 
green, with one or two tints, such as pink, one or two shades, 
such as navy blue, and three or four hues, such as brown and 
purple. A color vocabulary of more than ten terms is unusual 
among men, except those who have to deal with colors in con- 
nection with science, art, or industry. Women, naturally, are 
not so deficient either in the discrimination or in the naming of 
colors, though it is doubtful whether their taste in the selection 
and combination of colors is superior to that of men. A brief 
examination of a chart and table of colors in any work of refer- 
ence will reveal the pitiful poverty of words to which most of 
us must confess, in the presence of the scores of clearly distin- 
guishable colors observed throughout nature. Why should we 
hesitate in describing a sunset or a flower gardert to distinguish 
lavender, and violet, and mauve, from blue and purple ? Why 
should we apply the class name red indifferently to scarlet, car- 
dinal, crimson, magenta, and maroon? Why use the vague 
word gray for a dozen pale tints and hues of blue, green, even 
of pink ? 

There is a happy medium between the elaborate terminology 
of the physicist, the nonsensical nicknames of the dry-goods 
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stores, and the practically achromatic speech of ordinary men. 
Half the charm of mountain scenery in summer lies in the color 
scale of its greens, from the pale young grain in the valley to 
the deep shadows of the firs. The desert has its bewildering 
browns, the sea its innumerable blues. Clearly we cannot name 
or suggest them all in words, but we may at least recognize 
that they exist, and try to convey some hint of their harmonies 
in our descriptions. There is a vast difference between a tur- 
quoise and a sapphire sky, between an emerald and a violet sea. 
A definite study of the charts of dealers in artists' colors, or 
even of paper makers and paint manufacturers, will open a new 
field of sense cultivation to many whose early education in this 
matter has been neglected. 

Taste and touch in description. — Description has the ad- 
vantage over pictures that it can immediately suggest impres- 
sions of four other senses besides the sense of sight. The 
senses of taste and touch have their place in literary descrip- 
tion, though it is rather limited. Words like luscious and crisp 
and mellow and juicy awaken responsive sensations of a pleas- 
ing sort: they "make our mouths water," which is proper 
enough in describing a dinner. Dickens is famous for his frank 
delight in verbal refreshments, both solid and liquid. Charles 
Lamb, with his roast pig, almost transforms pork into poetry. 
However, eating does not figure very largely in literature, for 
the obvious reason that most men woidd rather eat than read ; 
and if the author becomes too realistic, the reader is more than 
likely to lay down the book and go out to lunch. The sense of 
touch gives us for description many of our best adjectives, such 
as silky, velvety, downy, clammy, chill, prickly, springy, flinty, 
sticky, greasy, and a dozen others, mostly disagreeable. But 
taste and touch are trivial in literature as compared with sound 
and smell. 

Sounds in description. — Words of sound are rich in con- 
notation. Whether nouns or adjectives or verbs, they nearly al- 
ways produce the full effect ; they have high relative efficiency. 
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A boom or a crash loses little by translation into speech — far 
less than sight-words or motion-words, for the evident reason 
that language itself is sound. The pattering rain and the 
snickering boy are heard by the imagination of all. When a 
dog yelps, or a baby squalls, in the pages of fiction, we know 
just how it sounded, though we may not be able to picture 
either dog or baby. If the dog whined, or the baby squeaked, 
it would be a totally different story. Our language is full of 
sound-words, largely imitative, that we use in conversation but 
commonly neglect in writing. Kipling has helped to bring them 
back into print. Any writer who aims at vigor and originality 
of expression should put into his descriptions those short, homely 
words that echo all sounds from a dynamite blast to the piping 
of a penny whistle. Machinery has its whir, its rattle, or hum, 
or click, or clank, or whatever it may be. Water tinkles, or 
splasfies, or drips. Fire crackles, or sputters, or hisses, or roars. 
Winds whistle, or howl, or sigh. Trumpets blare. Drums may 
be beaten, or tapped, or thumped, or banged; they may rattle, 
or roll, or boom. Bells jingle, or tinkle, or clang ; they will 
ring a peal, or a chime, or a toll, or a knell. Men may walk 
with a shuffle, or a tramp, or a stamp. Notice that in all 
these sound-words there is present the idea of motion also, for 
sound is motion become audible. The sound-words and the 
motion-words cannot be separated. Both should abound in 
good descriptive writing. 

The magical smell-words. — The odors are unique. Smell- 
words have not a trace of the imitative element found in sound- 
and motion-words. Neither do they directly, or chiefly, suggest 
sense-impressions as such to the mind, like the taste- and touch- 
words. Their value is their powerful control over association. 
Whatever may be the reason, it is certain from experience that 
real odors have a strange power to revive forgotten impressions, 
a stronger power than sights or sounds. The words that stand 
for odors have this power in much diminished degree, yet are 
an important resource in description. These words are almost 
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entirely nouns, the names of the objects from which the odors 
arise. No one can make a vivid picture of docks and wharves 
who leaves out the smell of tar, and rope, and other naval 
stores. Decaying seaweed and shells on the beach ; the fra- 
grance of balsams in the woods ; soft-coal smoke and heavy oils 
in the railroad station ; weeds and fresh-cut grass in the garden ; 
damp mold in the old cellar ; warm hemlock lumber under the 
sunny roof of the attic ; soft asphalt in city streets in August ; 
spruce-boughs and burning tapers at Christmas ; boxwood in 
the cemetery ; sandalwood in the old trunk ; white roses at 
funerals ; pink roses at weddings ; stale English violets at the 
matinee; formalin in the doctor's office; hydrogen sulphide 
along the low, muddy banks of tidal rivers; gasoline every- 
where — where shall we stop? The world is so full of a 
number of smells ! It is true that many of them are bad, and 
those by common consent* are barred from ordinary speech and 
writing. Yet, many a squeamish nose, that detests the fish 
market or the leather district, is nevertheless forced by a whiff 
of whitefish or calfskins to remember vanished joys and benefits 
forgot. Coffee-roasting at four o'clock in the afternoon in the 
wholesale grocery district is like a letter from home. The 
perfume of lilacs intoxicates, the odor of lilies is full of dreams, 
and the smell of a wood fire brings content. By all means, 
then, let description follow the scent of things. Only so can it 
rouse the deepest and most vital trains of memory in the minds 
of men, and bring them to the keenest sympathy with the 
writer's thought. 

Avoid words of incongruous connotation. — The attempt 
to suggest definite sense-impressions in descriptive writing 
necessarily leads to a deliberate search for vivid words. The 
fittest word is the word that not only denotes the desired idea, 
but connotes or suggests more than it actually conveys. It is 
never an incongruous word, accurate in meaning but out of 
tune in feeling. In a tragic scene describing the groping of a 
blind man for the way out of a burning house, or the flight of 
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an imprisoned hero from the perils which have threatened him, 
we should never say that he " bumped his shins on a rocking- 
chair." Very likely he did, but we must not mention it. 
Bump and shins and rocking-chair are good words for comedy ; 
in tragedy they are fatal. We may say with impunity that he 
" dashed himself wildly against the panels of a heavy door," 
but he must not " stub his toe on a coal hod." 

On the other hand, in everyday life we do not find ladies 
" passing their hands over their fevered brows," or " swooning," 
or " weeping." They may, if they feel so inclined, rub their 
aching foreheads, or faint, or cry. To say that a girl has 
plump cheeks is quite proper — if she has ; but we should not 
say that of a heroine on first acquaintance. It seems incon- 
gruous with the cloud of mystery and sentiment that is supposed 
to envelop new heroines. The moment we hear plump, we 
begin to think that her name ought to be Dolly, or Sally, and 
that she probably has dimples. Reverence and poetic senti- 
ment vanish at the sound of plump. In fact, there is no word 
ending in -ump that is a whit more poetic than baked beans. 

There are other words that nothing can spoil or debase ; not 
poetic words in themselves, but words that are immune from 
commonness. Rich in imaginative connotations are such nouns 
as dawn and twilight, valley and meadow, sea and sky, rirsr 
and stream ; such adjectives as graceful, glad, gleaming, deli- 
cate, dim, frank, kindly, hearty, friendly, generous ; in other 
words, our mental associations with such words are all pleas- 
ant, because the things they stand for are pleasant. Very 
different is the connotation of such adjectives as flashy, dull, 
jolly, frisky, blunt, lank, thin. It is one thing to be slender, 
and quite another to be lank ; the difference is not in one's 
diameter but in one's disposition. To call a person playful is 
different from saying that he is frolicsome, and still farther 
from accusing him of being frisky. A hearty man is not nec- 
essarily jolly. 

Differences in synonyms from the point of view of their 
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denotation have already been considered in Chapter XIII ; 
differences in connotation have peculiar importance in descrip- 
tion. Verbs show these differences as well as nouns and adjec- 
tives. There are verbs with a connotation impossible for 
serious writing, such as tumble, scrape, grin, scare, bungle, 
hop, scrub, sneeze. Not in all cases is it the idea that is in- 
congruous, as in grin and hop and sneeze. To fall may be a 
very serious thing, but to tumble cannot be taken seriously. 
It is not rude to point out that a person has erred, or even 
failed, in a piece of work, but we may not charge him with 
bungling it, unless we wish to show our contempt for his clum- 
siness. In writing descriptions, then, we must take especial 
pains to avoid words of incongruous connotation. 

Seek words of appropriate connotation. — To avoid 
incongruous words is not enough. An absence of jarring notes 
does not make music. Description must seek words that have 
positive connotation of the right sort. In just one particular 
kind of public ceremonial it will be proper to speak of pomp ; 
and in describing that kind the word has peculiar value. 
Trouble brings into some faces sorrow, into others gloom, into 
others grief, or anguish. Each word has a double worth, in 
what it denotes and what it suggests by association. Light 
shining across water may be gleaming, or glittering, or shim- 
mering, or quivering. Tennyson tells us that 

" The long light shakes across the lakes." 

Adjectives like gentle and tender are choice words, to be re- 
served for the rare occasions when they are inevitable. Many 
words rich in connotation have been spoiled by slang, such 
as weird. A scholar hears in weird the echo of the old Norse 
fatalism, the dreadful chant of the three gray Norns ; but no 
one else hears anything of the kind. Its connotation has been 
changed ; it has become trivial. Clever is a word whose con- 
notation changes rapidly from time to time. A clever man 
may be credited with genius, or charged with superficiality and 
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a suspicion of duplicity, according to the time and place of the 
speaker. 

Writers and speakers who seek force may learn in description, 
as in no other species of composition, the secret of aptness in 
words. This is in fact the chief reason for assigning practice 
in this kind of writing to an entire class. Most college men 
will never undertake literary description in the making of stories, 
but all of them will need in daily speech the sense for crispness 
and vigor in words which is here most clearly illustrated. 
A large man looms into view : is he big, brawny, stout, sturdy, 
burly, or (in colloquial speech) " husky " ? There is only one 
of these epithets that really fits. Is he dressed roughly, or 
rudely, or carelessly, or poorly, or shabbily f Does he limp, 
or shuffle, or slouch, or strut, or hobble, or sneak, around the 
corner 1 Has he a malignant glare, or a shifty smile, or a 
sly look, or an ugly leer ? In any case, we had better look 
out for the fellow ; but if he is burly, and slouches, and leers, 
it is best to send for the police. The sky that is gray tells 
us little or nothing about the weather more than the u partly 
cloudy " of the forecaster ; but if it is lowering, or threatening, 
or inky, or angry, there is no sense in going out without an 
umbrella. Flowers may be gay, or brilliant, or dainty, or 
gorgeous, or gaudy; but only a few flowers can be gorgeous, 
and none can be gaudy except in false color combination with 
others. For gaudy, originally meaning joyous, has by one of 
the strange degenerative processes in word-history come to 
signify showy, flashy, 

A defense of deliberate search for words in description. 
— Most of us feel these shades of meaning in words when we 
read them in books. In speaking, few find the right word on 
the tongue at the right <time. As has been pointed out in the 
chapter on words, the search for the right word comes naturally 
not in speech but in writing ; and not in the writing of a first 
draft, but in revision or rewriting. In the revision of a written 
description the student should strike out every vague word, 
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every conventional epithet ; every verb of motion that does not 
picture the motion, every noun that belongs to a class rather 
than an individual. These should be replaced by words chosen 
for their specific fitness in denotation and connotation, together 
with due regard for euphony and rhythm. Descriptive writing 
is more deliberate, more self-conscious, than many other kinds. 
It should be not artificial, but artistic. Spontaneity may give 
it charm, but labor gives it power. 

Words few but choice. — Description is a more condensed 
kind of writing than exposition. Economy of words is supremely 
important in producing unity of impression. There is a kind 
of description, like Ruskin's, which gains a cumulative power 
and beauty from the multiplication of details ; but the beginner 
can never succeed in that sort. He must rather emulate the 
pregnant brevity of Kipling. A descriptive theme may well be 
sketched out at first in some detail, in order to give opportunity 
for radical pruning. A sentence may often be compressed to a 
phrase, a phrase to a word, and perhaps half the words left out 
altogether. Length is not the test of merit. Literature thrives 
on omissions. The stroke that cancels is often the stroke of 
genius. Edmund Waller sagely remarks, 

41 Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot." 

Whereas an expository theme of less than five or six hundred 
words is likely to be unsatisfactory, a descriptive theme will 
seldom exceed three or four hundred. The reason is obvious : 
exposition unfolds an idea, description makes a picture. Whether 
it be a snapshot or a time exposure, it is still brief. If it be a 
time exposure, the lens may be stopped down to a narrow aper- 
ture in order to insure concentration. The snapshot must have 
the largest stop and a strong light. 

Descriptive writing usually implies a story. — Glass prac- 
tice in descriptive writing is intended to develop two quite dis- 
tinct powers : the power to choose vivid, striking words in any 
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kind of writing, and the power to appreciate good description 
in any kind of reading. A description is emphatically a means, 
not an end. Of course this is true, in a sense, of all writing, 
but it is true of description in the further sense that a descrip- 
tion is seldom complete in itself, as an exposition or argument 
may be. This incompleteness does not take away from the in- 
terest of descriptive writing, but adds to it. The description 
is part of a story. Pictures of landscape are to be thought of 
always as the possible setting of a story ; descriptions of per- 
sons may be considered as incidental to stories in which those 
persons are actors ; descriptions of natural objects of any kind 
are best regarded as belonging in some way to imaginative or 
historical narrative. No matter how humble or commonplace 
the subject, it has suggestions for a plot of some kind. These 
suggestions, without being denned or worked out at this time, 
give atmosphere to the shortest descriptive paragraph. 

There is, of course, a kind of description fouud in books of 
travel and in letters which has no narrative implications ; but 
no one writes good travel descriptions who does not think of 
the things he sees in terms of people, of human, life, of possible 
events. Description, in fact, may be regarded as only a part 
of narration. For the sake of convenience we study and prac- 
tice its principles before we take up the other branches of nar- 
ration, such as plot and dialogue. Many writers gain skill and 
felicity in description which serve them well in all kinds of 
composition, though for lack of inventive power they may never 
succeed in complete narration. They also acquire by such prac- 
tice a new understanding of the descriptive art of great novelists 
and poets, which adds to their enjoyment of literature. 

Daily themes. — For one or two weeks the members of 
the class may be asked to hand in short daily exercises in de- 
scription. These will consist of two or three hundred words 
each, usually one or two paragraphs only, containing a pen- 
picture of some single subject. Every theme is to be written 
first in a rough draft and then revised for (1) condensed ex- 
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pression ; (2) dominant impression ; (3) words conveying vivid 
ideas not only of form but of color, motion, sound, and, if ap- 
propriate, odors as well ; (4) words of suitable and harmonious 
connotation. It is well to test the revised version for euphony 
by reading it aloud before copying. The themes will be re- 
turned to the writers as soon as possible for further revision. 

A wide range of choice in subjects will be encouraged, those 
in the following list being only suggestive. There must be no 
confusion, however, of literary description with the mere enu- 
meration of details proper to exposition. A building or a city 
is not described, in the sense here intended, by giving figures 
of its size and various physical details, in the style of a cat- 
alogue or guidebook. Nothing will be appropriate to which 
the term " picture" cannot justly be applied. " Can I imagine 
how the thing looks ? " is the test of a description. If it is 
void of images, it is not description at all. Evidently, at this 
stage, no one should try to describe anything he has not seen. 
The invention of descriptions, built up out of separate bits of 
detached experiences, is more difficult, and will be undertaken 
under the head of narrative writing. 

Definiteness should be given to topics chosen from the fol- 
lowing list by inserting proper names, street names, notes of 
locality, and the like. Some particular scene or figure should 
be constantly before the writer's mind, in order that some real 
scene or figure similar to it in some way shall be suggested to 
the mind of the reader. 

Subjects for Description 

The following phrases are not intended as titles. The writer 
should make his own title to fit his theme. 

1. A village railroad station at train time. 

2. A city railroad station at nine o'clock in the evening. 

3. Saturday afternoon on the river. 

4. The old mill. 

5. A blacksmith shop. 

6. An April Sunday at the park. 
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7. The fin i sh of the boat race. 

8. Five minutes before six in a department store. 

9. A fake auction sale. 

10. The ** barkers " at the county fair. 

11. The collision. 

12. Violet-hunting in May. 

13. The old trail. 

14. The old camp ground. 

15. Loafing on the campus. 

16. Signs of spring. 

17. Familiar characters in the reading room. 

18. The cheerful conductor. 

19. My favorite policeman. 

20. Around the camp fire. 

21. Class room diversions. 

22. A lone pine tree. 

23. The place to go for ferns. 

24. An old residence street or square abandoned to trade. 

25. The back-porch side of city life. 

26. The half -hour after lunch. 

27. The biggest snowstorm. 

28. The bend in the river. 

29. The finest place on the lake. 

30. A long carry in the woods. 

81. Birds in winter. 

82. A school playground. 

83. Milking time. 

34. Making camp in a storm. 

85. The parade. 

36. Watching the baseball returns. 

37. Before the game. 

38. In the court room. 

89. The hardest hole on the links. 

40. Shooting the rapids. 

41. The theater car. 

42. The old bookstore 

43. Market day. 

44. The quiet hour in the library. 

45. Sunset in the mountains. 

46. Dress parade at the post. 

47. The old cobbler's shop. 

48. The commuter's accommodation train. 
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49. In the engine-room. 

60. The saw mill. 

51. Queer characters in the orchestra. 

62. A flirt. 

63. The innocent bystander. 

64. The deserted house. 
55. A spring in the woods. 
66. Going for the mail. 

57. An employment agency. 

68. The summit view. 

59. The quarry. 

60. On the bridge. 

61. The city lights at night 

62. The owl car. 

63. A country hotel. 

64. The rescue mission meeting. 

65. Closing the forms in a newspaper office. 

66. The flower show. 

67. At the fireside. 

68. Fisherman's rest. 

69. /The busiest corner. 

70. An old plantation. 

71. The battleground. 

72. The mysterious hermit. 

73. Mrs. Jones getting the six children ready for school. 

74. The falls. 
76. A sweatshop. 

76. A strikers' mass-meeting. 

77. The early train. 

78. After the accident. 

79. A student's room as indicating character. 

80. Easter Sunday in the cemetery. 

81. The cabin in the woods. 

82. Taking on the pilot. 

83. The wireless cabin on the steamer. 

84. Waiting for the sporting extra. 

85. Commencement day. 

86. The laziest man. 

87. A fresh breeze on the bay. 

88. The happy butcher. 

89. The last dance. 

90. At the polls. 
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91. The children's ward in the hospital. 

92. A poet in low life. 

93. Isaac, the Socialist tailor. 

94. Showing the photograph album. 

95. At the end of the pier. 

96. A despondent cook. 

97. Noon hour at the factory. 

98. The truant. 

99. A picture exhibition. 
100. The haughty waitress. 



CHAPTER XVII 

STORY-TELLING AND STORY-WRITING 

He cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney 
corner. — Sidney. 

The right honorable gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests and to his imagination for his 
facts. — Sheridan. 

All the world loves a story. " Once upon a time " is the 
magic phrase that draws a group/ together about any glib spin- 
ner of yarns. Be his tale as old as the^ pyramids, and as rude 
as a Druid circle, there will be some to listen and admire. The 
children he bewitches like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, and the 
old men he can set to dreaming like the Princess Scheherazade. 
A good story is the opener of many doors. It introduces a 
speaker, illuminates discourse, beguiles weariness, banishes gloom, 
brightens the night, and adorns the day. A peculiar kindliness 
and gratitude reward the teller of tales. For what poet, or 
what maker of plays, have we the warm spot in our hearts that 
we reserve for Poe, and Stevenson, and Kipling, and 0. Henry ? 
It is a sufficient proof of the power which fiction holds over us 
all that we make our way cheerfully through the reams of 
worthless magazine stories printed every month, content if in 
vast heaps of rubbish we find a single gem. No one will do 
this with poetry or drama. We follow the lure of the story 
because we are hungry for it. After every disappointment we 
sigh — and begin another. 

Story-telling a training in choice of words. — Now it is 
no part of the purpose of a freshman course in composition to 
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train fiction writers for the press. There may be one in a class 
who has the talent for that, and he will find his way to it 
sooner or later. But every student can learn how to tell a 
story without bungling and barrenness. Every writer can 
practice the art of beginnings, the mastery of. climax, the secret 
of stopping when he has got through. Just as the practice of 
literary description gives training in the selection of apt words, 
so the study of fictitious narration develops the power of secur- 
ing interest by the imaginative selection and arrangement of 
ideas for suspense and climax. Of the required assignments in 
this chapter none is believed to be beyond the powers of any 
members of the class. Such a degree of invention as is called 
for will be found to exist, although latent, in almost every 
mind. 

Characteristics of good oral story-telling. — Story-telling 
from memory is a very different thing from story-writing, but 
the two have varioust points in common. In the oral repro- 
duction of stories previously read, or heard, an ordinary person 
is so intent on recalling the sequence of events that he pays 
little attention to the manner of presentation. When we listen 
to good story-tellers, however, we find that they obey many 
of the laws of original narrative. Some of these laws are as 
follows : 

1. In a story we must have descriptions, pictures of places 
and persons and things — not mere names and labels. 

2. Indirect discourse is varied by much directly quoted 
dialogue. The exact phraseology of this is not repeated by 
rote from memory, but invented on the spur of the moment. 

3. A good story-teller seldom uses the historicalpresent tense. 
This becomes wearisome in a very few sentences, whereas nar- 
ration in the past tense has no monotony. The only purpose 
for which the historical present is sometimes permissible is in 
a very condensed summary of a story or play, introduced into 
a criticism. When the story is the main or the only thing, it 
should always be told in the past tense. 
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4. The story-teller, like the story- writer, takes care to man- 
age his narrative so that the adding of one event to another 
keeps up suspense, increasing toward a climax. He avoids 
spoiling that climax by giving away his story too soon. 

5. Even more than in written fiction, the story-teller must 
seek to avoid the danger of a decline in interest between the 
climax and the conclusion. This he does by swift and telling 
sentences that leave no time for weariness, and a final sentence 
that comes to a full close with a strong word and a fitting idea. 

6. A skillful story-teller, though remembering none of the 
precise wording of the original, varies the beginnings of his 
sentences, chooses instinctively specific rather than general 
words, and in other ways obeys the laws on which interest de- 
pends. He avoids " and then " as a link between sentences, 
and " so " as a link between clauses, as marks of a crude and 
childish narrative style. Instead he often begins his sentences 
with some adverbial phrase of time or place. 

In the following passage the monotonous structure and the 
bare phraseology of the unskillful narrator are illustrated : 

" He ran to the edge of the lake and untied the boat, and then 
he rowed hurriedly to the spot where he thought the man had gone 
down. He couldn't see anything in the water ; so he came slowly 
back. And then he began to wonder whether the whole thing 
wasn't a mistake ; so he hesitated to go for help ; and anyway he 
knew it was too late for that." 

These are juvenile sentences, improperly constructed, and 
lacking in pictorial details. If the event forms the climax of 
the story, it needs to be developed by imaginative touches so 
that the hearer can feel the very plight of the man in the boat. 
The amplified version might be something like this : 

"An old rowboat half full of water was tied at the end of the 
little pier under the willows. Stumbling over the loose stones in 
his mad haste, he jumped into the boat and slashed the rope with 
his knife. It was heavy rowing, with half a barrel of water splash- 
ing around his feet, but he pulled desperately at the oars. It seemed 
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an age before he reached the point where the ripples still circled 
around the fatal spot. The ripples grew fainter. The frogs were 
croaking over in the marshes, and gnats were buzzing about the 
boat as it drifted slowly with the current. Holden was fascinated 
with horror. He did not dare to dive, there all alone in the gath- 
ering darkness, and ignorant of the depth, and the nature of the 
bottom. 

" A cow-bell tinkled across the pond, and the clock down in the 
village struck eight. It was all over. There he sat shivering, up 
to his ankles in water, the cold sweat standing on his forehead, and 
a ringing in his ears. Slowly he backed the boat, swung it round, 
and started for the shore. In among the reeds the warm, rank 
odor of decay was almost stifling. When the bottom grated on the 
pebbles it was quite dark, the tree-toads were in full chorus, and 
fireflies nickered about the pier. 

" Holden' s brain was in a daze. He scarcely knew where to go 
for help. Why go at all ? Who would ever know ? Know what ? 
A splash and a gurgle when his back was turned ! Why had he 
connected the splash with the man he had seen sitting on the fallen 
tree an hour before ? Might it not be all an ugly dream ? " 

Such elaboration may be entirely inconsistent with the 
limitations of the story. If an incident is unimportant, it 
cannot be treated on such a scale as this. In that case it 
should be quite as condensed as in the original version, but 
without the crudities of expression : 

"For a moment he wondered if the splash could mean any- 
thing more than that boys were throwing stones into the pond 
from the shadow of the trees. To make sure he rowed out to the 
root of the fallen tree where he had seen the man sitting earlier in 
the evening. Nobody was in sight. The water was smooth, and 
he saw nothing to justify his first suspicion, though the cause of 
the splash was still puzzling. It was dark as he rowed back, and 
decided that he must have dreamed it all." 

While there are some great short stories that are composed 
almost entirely of pure narration, the typical modern story is 
a series of pictures tied together with dialogue. That is, we 
are seeing or hearing most of the time : seeing how things 
looked, and hearing what people sail. This is the sort of 
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story most desirable for practice, both in oral and in written 
narration. 

Oral story-telling. — As a first step in story-telling the 
following assignment is suggested : Let each member of the 
class be asked to make himself familiar with one of the stones 
in the following list — not merely to read it, but to study it. 
The plot and the names of the characters are to be fixed in the 
mind, careful attention being paid especially to the climax and 
the conclusion. Each student is then called upon in class to 
tell his story, within a limited time, or to give a part of it 
which some one else may continue. No notes are to be used. 
It may be found best for the speakers to stand in their places, 
rather than at the front of the room, if in that way greater 
informality and ease can be secured without sacrificing attention. 
Story-telling is so different from ordinary spoken discourse that 
it can hardly be practiced to advantage under the conditions 
of platform speaking. Nevertheless, a story-teller must hold 
his audience, if not with his eye, at least with his voice. He 
must forget that he is reciting in a classroom, and remember 
that he is trying to entertain a group of friends. 

In this exercise particular attention is to be paid to description 
and to dialogue. In each speaker's story, or section of story, 
there should be at least one picture, and one bit of conversation. 
These may be either reproduced substantially (not verbatim) 
from the original, or invented on the spot. The whole assign- 
ment is a test of the power to win and hold interest by re- 
produced narrative, and is therefore to be judged chiefly on 
that ground. Criticisms of sentence form, grammatical slips, 
and pronunciation should be subordinate to the main question, 
Did he tell his story well ? 

Stories for Oral Reproduction 

1. Homer : The Return of Odysseus to Ithaca. 

2. Judges : The Capture and Death of Samson. 

3. Kings : The Conspiracy and Death of Absalom. 

4. Nehemiah : Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem. 
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5. Sophocles: Antigone. 

6. Euripides : Iphigeneia. 

7. Pater : The Myth of Cupid and Psyche (in Marius the Epi- 
curean). 

8. Beowulf and Grendel. 

9. Beowulf s Last Fight. 

f 10. Stories from Wagner : The Rhinegold. 

V^ 11. Stories from Wagner : Parsifal. 

12. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

13. Malory : The Quest of the Holy Grail. 

14. Malory : Tristram and Lseult. 
16. Malory : The Death of Arthur. 

16. Lady Gregory : The Fate of the Sons of Usnach (in Cuchu- 
lain of Muirthemne) . 

17. Lady Guest: The Lady of the Fountain (in The Mabino- 
gion). 

18. Dante : La Vita Nuova (Norton's translation). 

19. Chaucer : Palamon and Arcite. 

20. Chaucer : The Nun's Priest's Tale. 

21. Shakspere : Love's Labor's Lost. 

22. Shakspere : Coriolanus. 

23. Marlowe : Doctor Faustus. 

24. The Arabian Nights : The Loss of the Talisman. 

25. Defoe : The Apparition of Mrs. Veal. 

26. Dickens : The Cricket on the Hearth. 

27. Poe : The Fall of the House of Usher. 

28. Hawthorne : The Artist of the Beautiful (Mosses from an 
old Manse). 

29. Maupassant : The Diamond Necklace. 

30. Wordsworth : Michael. 

31. Tennyson : Aylmer's Field. 

32. Bret Harte : How Santa Claus Came to Simpson's Bar. 

33. Mark Twain : The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. 

34. Thomas Nelson Page : Meh Lady. 

35. James : Daisy Miller. 

36. Hale : The Man without a Country. 

37. Stevenson : Markheim. 

38. Browning : Pippa Passes. 

39. Ibsen : The Pillars of Society. 

40. Ibsen : The Wild Duck. 

41. Conan Doyle : The Sign of the Four. 

42. FitzJames O'Brien : The Diamond Lens. 
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43. Kipling : They (in Traffics and Discoveries). 

44. Kipling : Wireless (in Traffics and Discoveries) . 

45. Kipling : The Brushwood Boy (in The Day's Work). 

46. Hauptman : The Sunken Bell. 

47. Barrie : The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 

48. Bennett: Milestones. 

49. O. Henry : A Municipal Report (in Strictly Business). 

50. O. Henry : Springtime a la Carte (in The Four Million). 

The amount of practice in oral narrative will depend entirely 
on the amount of time available. In case it is found impossible 
to give each student an opportunity to tell a complete story, or 
part of a story, a classroom exercise in the writing of incidents 
or scenes from the assigned narrative may be substituted. This, 
while by no means so good as oral reproduction, still calls for 
rephrasing, and some degree of invention. A written paraphrase 
or summary of a story written outside the class, with the text 
before the writer, has no place in college work. 

Original stories. — Considered as an exercise in the choice 
of words for interest, a limited amount of fiction writing may 
be useful for all students of composition. It is not to be ex- 
pected, however, that the majority of a class will be capable 
of inventing, or even of adapting, plots. An advanced elective 
course is the place for study of plot construction. There are 
various objections to asking or allowing students to borrow 
ideas from stories they have read, to be embodied with changes 
of name and details in essays purporting to be original. Such 
a principle, once admitted, is apt to lead to mere paraphrasing, 
which if concealed amounts to dishonest plagiarism, and if ad- 
mitted makes the work nearly worthless. There should be no 
confusion in regard to the purpose of this kind of work, which 
is merely to develop vigor of expression in description and dia- 
logue. Therefore each student may be asked to choose a plot 
from the following list, or others suggested by the instructor, 
and write a story of two thousand to three thousand words ; 
subject to the exception that members of the class presenting 
for approval a different plot, not borrowed from a published 
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work, nor previously used by them, may be allowed to write 
upon that instead. 

The following situations have no claim to originality or other 
merit, except that the choice from them will relieve the student 
of the perplexing question what to write about. 

List of Plots for Stories 

(It is in such brief summaries as these that the historical present 
tense is appropriate ; not in the complete stories.) 

1. Of two men seeking the favor of a lady, one tries to win an 
advantage over the other by telling the lady of his rival's stinginess. 
It develops later that the rival is saving every penny for some 
honorable purpose — to pay off his father's debts, or make possible 
a surgical operation for a mother or sister, or start a cripple in 
business. 

2. A young engineer sent out to find a practicable site for an 
irrigation reservoir in the West discovers a rock-walled valley which 
is the only possible place for the purpose. In a cabin in the valley 
lives an old couple with a daughter. The daughter learns of his 
errand, and begs him not to recommend that site, for her aged par- 
ents will be heartbroken if forced to abandon their lifelong home, 
and are too old to begin life anew elsewhere. Their older children 
are buried in the valley. 

8. A student who has piled up debts, of which his family knows 
nothing, is offered a chance to make a hundred dollars by revealing 
the signals or trick plays of the home team to a spy sent by a dis- 
honest coach from another college. 

4. A college girl, returning home- for Christmas after her first 
term, full of selfish plans, finds her widowed mother so worn out 
and lonely, her wage-earning sister so tired out, that she faces the 
problem of giving up her college career. 

6. An Italian laborer, who has just saved up enough money to 
send for his wife and children to come to him from Sicily, is fatally 
injured by an accident. 

6. A young minister, face to face for the first time with the 
abuses of modem industry in a mill town or a steel city, begins to 
doubt whether religion can reach these people until some measure of 
justice is brought into the policy of the employers. He hesitates 
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between leaving the ministry for social work and endangering his 
position by preaching against the people who pay most of his salary. 

7. A farmer's son tries to induce his father to adopt modern 
methods of farming, and hints that only on that condition can he 
stay on the farm. All his brothers have gone to the city, and the 
old man is depending on him to keep up the old homestead. The 
father's conservatism is too strong, they quarrel, and the son leaves 
home, never to return. 

8. A boaster has built up a tissue of exaggerations about the 
things he has seen and the people he has met in another city. 
Traveling with friends, he is unexpectedly compelled to stay for 
some hours in that city. One by one his lies find him out, and he 
has to put up the price of a dinner for the party. 

9. A lady who for years has played the part of a chronic invalid 
unable to walk is made so angry, or so frightened, by some domes- 
tic occurrence, that she runs downstairs, and nearly knocks over 
the doctor. 

10. A library assistant learns gradually through the inquiries of 
a young factory worker that he is ambitious for an education. She 
encourages him to study and to save his earnings for a college 
course. When he has got together several hundred dollars, it is 
swept away by the rascality of a private banker. 

11. A Greek bootblack, practically a slave under the padrone 
system, through the interest of a. college man begins to read the 
history of his race. Filled with lofty ambitions, he escapes from 
his shop and buys steerage passage to Greece to fight the Turks. 
He never reaches Greece — dies of typhoid in a New York hospital, 
or is drowned while trying to rescue a child, or is stabbed in a quar- 
rel on shipboard. 

12. An amateur musician, man or woman, the petted and 
praised favorite of a village, reaches the summit of ambition by 
completing plans for a year of study in Boston with a famous 
teacher. After a brief hearing the teacher declines to accept the 
pupil on any terms, as utterly lacking in talent. The ending 
may be comic or tragic ; the disappointed amateur may become 
a successful tobacco salesman or a manicurist, or may take to 
drink. 

13. Visiting for the first time his dead father's early home, a 
young man meets accidentally a lady whom his father had unsuc- 
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cessfully courted in youth. The lady has a daughter. The natural 
consequences ensue. 

14. A freshman is making a fool of himself in all the ways a 
freshman can. His father, who never went to college, and is try- 
ing to make something of the boy, seems harsh and unreasonable. 
They have violent scenes. The father is a man who cannot express 
his tragic disappointment in any other way than by sarcasm and 
bitterness. An old physician, thinking of the boy's dead mother, 
and her unfulfilled hopes, has a talk with the freshman and opens 
his eyes. 

15. Repeated disappearances of rare old books from a library 
lead to a mystery, since they do not turn up in the second-hand 
stores. By some clever detective work a student runs the culprit 
to his lair, an attic room in a business block, lined with first edi- 
tions and curiosities from the museums. The thief is a cunning, 
half-crazy old scholar, once a professor, discharged for intemper- 
ance. 

16. Told by his doctor that he has quick consumption, with less 
than a year to live, a young college man sets out to live his year as 
usefully as possible. He heals dissensions, inspires idlers to work, 
plans great things for his fraternity, reads Stevenson, tries to write 
a novel or play of college life, and coughs himself to death while 
watching a big game from his window opposite the campus. 

17. Ringing by mistake the wrong doorbell in a row of houses, 
a man finds himself among strangers, who seem to be expecting 
him. He discovers, that he is a long-lost cousin of the charming 
girl in pink, learns his name to be Fred Wilkins of Fredonia, and 
tries to act the part. The game lasts nearly two hours, during 
which time he makes rapid progress. When the crash comes 
(arrival of the real Fred on a delayed train) his explanation is so 
ingenious that he is invited to call the next evening. 

18. A woman learns by accident a story to the discredit of her 
worst enemy. Her first impulse is, of course, to communicate it 
to the members of the sewing-circle, gathered to sew for the 
heathen. However, it happens to be Christmas week, and the 
good will of the season works upon her feelings to such an extent 
that when some one else repeats the story she indignantly denies 
it. Becoming the champion of her enemy, she repudiates the 
charge that the other woman could be guilty of a really mean act. 
It turns out that the story was false, and the two are reconciled. 
(Christmas carols, holly, and bells at the end.) 
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19. As the quickest way of curing their daughter's ambitions 
for the stage, two wise parents allow her to attempt a leading part 
in a large amateur charity show in a local theater. She fails com- 
pletely at rehearsals, and instead of being crushed, strangely 
enough, she sees the joke (or pretends to) . She is so good-natured 
about it that the director gives her a chance with an ornamental 
silent part at the performance. Everybody admires her nerve, 
and she has more bouquets than the star. 

20. A bachelor sign painter, who earns his living on the bill- 
boards, has secret aspirations for high art. Nobody will buy his 
real pictures, but he earns good wages by his specialty, which is 
painting lifelike brown cigars, twelve feet long, with a curly 
wreath of filmy gray smoke. His easel pictures in the loft of the 
barn are mostly snow pieces, with the powdered mica effect. He 
takes out his grudge against the public and his love for art by lend- 
ing money to the impecunious real artists in town, giving them 
dinners at Casey's table d'hdte, and paying the hospital bills of a 
consumptive German wood carver. AH the painters admire his 
generosity, borrow money from him on pay day, and laugh at his 
sparkling snow banks. One day he sprains his wrist by a fall, and 
the young Bohemians take turns on the scaffold painting his 
brown cigars for him till he gets well. 

21. A play soldier, who has risen to the rank of lieutenant in 
the militia, is ordered out with his company to suppress a strike 
riot. His courage vanishes when the bricks begin to fly, and at a 
bomb explosion he flees ignominiously. On court-martial his de- 
fense is that he could not bear to think of taking human life. 

A climax essential. — These situations are merely sugges- 
tive, and may be altered as desired. The purpose of the 
assignment being not originality but practice, it matters very 
little what plot one selects, provided it has interest for the 
writer. There must be one leading character ; one conflict of 
motive with circumstances, or of one motive with another ; one 
climax or culminating event. These are the indispensable 
factors in the simplest story. A mere tale of adventure, in 
which character and motive are insignificant and events are 
everything, has its place, but not in this chapter. What- 
ever the plot, a man or a woman must somehow be put into a 
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situation that yields either a comic or a tragic dilemma, an 
alternative, a choice, which will issue either in fun or in 
pathos. Naturally, the amusing story is better practice than 
the serious or pathetic, and also harder for most writers. 
Either will give ample opportunity to practice the principles 
of interest. 

Beginnings. — Of all the possible ways of beginning a story 
the beginner would do well to choose one of the three most 
conventional. These are (1) the description of the scene on 
which the story opens, (2) the description of a character, and 
(3) dialogue. The third is hackneyed, but it has the merit of 
getting directly into the heart of the story. It is seldom 
desirable to begin with a narrative summary of the events 
preceding the beginning of the plot. These should be brought 
in later by implication or dialogue. An unpracticed writer is 
likely in getting under way to write several pages that must 
be cut out in revision. A good rule is to choose for the begin- 
ning of the story a time not more than a few days or weeks 
before the crisis. There are many exceptions to this, stories 
covering several months, even years, but beginners would better 
avoid them. Since the story must leave a single dominant 
impression, a strict limitation of time is necessary for those 
who are not skilled in maintaining unity. 

Omit unnecessary details. — According to the principle 
above laid down, the tenth story in the list may be begun at 
the point where the ambitious factory worker has come to tell 
the librarian that he has saved almost enough to go to college. 
The previous history is brought out by way of retrospect or 
dialogue. At his next visit he reports the catastrophe. The 
sixteenth story would not cover directly the whole of the hero's 
last year, but only a few weeks at the end of it. The changes 
he has brought about among his friends are shown by descrip- 
tion and dialogue. If a man is sliding down hill, the story- 
writer need not begin at the top of the hill ; he may show the 
slider more than halfway down, and follow him till he strikes 
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bottom. A climber need not be traced all the way up the 
trail. If we sight him at the last half-mile, and notice how 
he looks and acts, we can imagine what has gone before. 
What we want is to see him at the summit. 

Fiction seeks culminations. The crest of the wave ; the critical 
moment of a big strike ; the hour of moral overstrain ; sudden 
disillusion ; the magical dawn of hope ; the swift oncoming of 
despair ; triumph and defeat ; moral birth, and death, and 
resurrection — these are the themes of the short story. The 
humorous story, of course, piles up absurdities until life is one 
broad grin. If the student will test his climax by considering 
whether it would make a good scene on the stage, he will at 
least avoid tameness. 

Unity in narration: the paragraph. — There are several 
matters of form in which fiction differs widely from other kinds 
of composition. The most important of these is the paragraph. 
Owing to the fact that for the convenience of the reader all 
speeches or remarks in dialogue are separately paragraphed 
(see Woolley, Rule 193), stories have many short paragraphs. 
Not only is this true in passages containing dialogue, but in 
description and direct narrative as well. A descriptive para- 
graph, containing all the essential details about a scene or a 
person, may be very brief. Narration of events which follow 
one another in swift succession may well be put into paragraphs 
of only three or four sentences each. Movement is the essen- 
tial in narration. The unity of the paragraph is not less im- 
portant than in exposition, but it is differently secured. In 
exposition we take a key-sentence and develop it into a para- 
graph, the purpose of which is to make it clear and to make it 
strong. In narration we take a certain event, or a stage in a 
process, and try to make it stand out. Here too we seek to 
make it clear and strong, but to the imagination rather than to 
the understanding. A few vigorous strokes often secure this 
end better than the multiplication of details ; hence the tendency 
to shorter paragraphs. 
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Coherence in narration implicit rather than explicit. — 

Not only is unity differently attained, but coherence as well. 
Expository writing abounds in connectives. Words and phrases 
of reference tie the sentences together. Reminder and anticipa- 
tion are frequent. We recapitulate the past, and announce the 
future; tell what has been covered, and promise what is to 
be revealed. Narration has coherence of events and motives, 
rather than of style; of deeds, rather than of words. It is 
true that a marked abruptness or jerkiness imitated from Kip- 
ling has become a vice among certain able writers at present ; 
but even the best masters of the short story before Kipling 
have less explicit coherence of style than is demanded in exposi- 
tion. Fiction aims usually to be apparently objective, to show 
things as they are, or seem to be, without intruding too conspicu- 
ously the writer's reasoning about his story. There is an air 
of giving us the facts, and letting us draw our own conclusions ; 
and facts do not as a rule bear on their surface a clew to their 
logical relations. Therefore, while the story-writer is to see to 
it that there is an underlying coherence of one act with another, 
a consistency of motive, an indication of the necessary links in a 
chain, he does not link his sentences so closely as does the ciitic 
or the historian. 

Emphasis in narration. — Another point in which the 
means employed in narration differ from those hitherto familiar 
is the matter of securing emphasis. In exposition emphasis is 
produced by position, relative space, and strong words. In nar- 
ration the position of the parts is determined by chronological 
order. The relative space allotted to the several parts of a story 
is not by any means directly proportional to their importance, for 
the climax may be powerfully set forth in a single sentence. In 
general, however, the principle of relative space holds good nega- 
tively in narration.; that is, unimportant matters must not be 
dwelt on at length. But the chief means of emphasis in nar- 
ration is the use of strong words. All that was said in the 
chapters on words and on description concerning high-power 
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words applies with special force in narrative. Words that con- 
vey strong sense-impressions give vividness, and therefore em- 
phasis. Passages that show character by deeds or words rather 
than by direct assertion require the reader to draw his own 
inference, and so promote emphasis. Whatever we vividly 
realize for ourselves in reading a story, whatever we make out 
for ourselves without being told, is strong. 

The point of view in narration. — A further difference 
between narration and exposition is in the point of view. If 
a writer desires to explain anything to a definite sort of readers, 
he adopts as nearly as he can their point of view. Adaptation 
to the audience is a cardinal rule of exposition and argument. 
In narration, on the other hand, the point of view is often one 
very foreign to that of the reader. It is true that in writing 
stories for children one adapts his vocabulary and his themes to 
juvenile comprehension; but stories for adults have a totally 
different sort of adaptation. The point of view, instead of 
being that of the reader, is that of some person concerned in 
the story. It may be that of the principal actor himself, or 
of his omniscient friend, or his worldly wise valet. It may 
be the point of view of a stupid peasant, who merely sees 
things without understanding them. Tragic events may be 
narrated with an apparent indifference to their significance, 
which by its very detachment heightens the effect. This is 
the style of the old English ballads, and the source of their 
power. The author may seem to apologize for his characters, 
or to mock them behind their backs. There is scarcely any 
limitation to the variety of points of view that may be chosen, 
but it is an inflexible rule that a point of view once chosen must 
be adhered to throughout the story. 

The supposed narrator. — One of the commonest ways of 
telling a story is the impersonal way, in which the point of 
view is that of the ordinary observer, who has by convention 
the power to see and hear what is going on behind closed doors, 
and to tell us what his characters are thinking. It is of course 
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the easiest way, and in the hands of a master perhaps the most 
effective as well. On the other hand, for practice work there 
is much value in assuming some other basis than this. Thus, 
if we choose the standpoint of a certain friend of the hero, we 
shall not make him tell us anything that happens, except as he 
sees it, or hears of it, or infers it. He will not know what the 
hero is doing alone in his room, except by the sounds or other 
effects. He will give us no information about the hero's thoughts, 
but only about his actions, his words, and the expression of his 
face. 

Suppose that the story of the Greek bootblack (the eleventh 
plot) is to be told by the college man who started the boy on 
his disastrous career as a Hellenic patriot. He will reveal the 
bootblack's dawning sense of the glory of Marathon only by the 
boy's questions and his acts. He will give the conclusion of 
the story only as he heard it afterward from some one who 
traveled with the boy, or from a formal letter written by a 
ship's surgeon or a consul. The story of the cowardly militia- 
man (the last plot) may be told from the point of view of a 
newspaper reporter who sees the riot and attends the trial. The 
quarrel between the old farmer and his son (the seventh plot) 
may be told by the mother, or by a hired man, but very likely 
it will be better done in the impersonal style. Whatever plot 
one chooses, the first question to answer is, Who is going to tell 
this story — the principal actor, a minor character, an invisible 
onlooker ? The decision will color the whole story ; sometimes 
with sympathy, sometimes with prejudice, most often with a 
deliberate and evident aim to be impartial. 

The revision of the story. — Revision is more important 
in narration than in most other kinds of writing. Not only 
must the descriptive passages be pruned of useless words and 
strengthened according to the principles set forth in the last 
chapter, but the narrative portions and the dialogue must also 
be improved. The narrative sentences are to be scanned for 
rapidity of movement, strong verbs, specific adjectives. Fre- 
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quently two successive short sentences are to be combined. 
Occasionally long senteuces are to be divided. The paragraph- 
ing is adjusted to mark the natural transitions of the story. 

Dialogue must be made absolutely true to colloquial usage, 
the particular colloquial usage of the type represented. A re- 
view of the chapter on colloquial English (Chapter XI) will 
remind the writer of various points in which conversation differs 
from writing. That chapter, however, deals chiefly with good 
colloquial English. In stories we have, of course, full liberty 
to imitate the real talk of real people, including their bad 
grammar and their slang. Profanity sometimes seems to give 
zest, but it is too cheap and easy a way of getting an effect. 
Nobody is going to complain of a single irrepressible " damn " 
now and then, if it justifies itself, but fiction full of "cuss-words " 
is a very stupid form of amusement. The stage tolerates it 
more than the press. Many editors will not allow it at all. 
Short of profanity and vulgarity, the writer may make his 
characters talk as nearly like a dictograph record as he can. 

In the revision of dialogue the perplexing matter of naming 
the speakers must be adjusted. "He said," "she repUed," 
" added George," and such phrases are not needed in any such 
profusion as the young writer supposes. Of course there must 
never be any doubt as to who is speaking, but it is by no 
means necessary to label every question and answer. Synonyms 
for said will be worked in to vary the monotony. Descriptive 
clauses indicating the expression or gesture or attitude of a 
speaker may be added here and there to relieve the bareness 
of the sentences. At times it will be found that there is too 
much continuous dialogue. In that case it will be cut, or 
divided by action. When the farmer's son is talking about 
running the farm on scientific principles, the two restless men 
are walking about the room. One picks up a book (what 
book?). Another points out the window (at what?). There 
is more or less hammering on the table. It is not a quiet 
parlor tete-a-tete by any means. A dialogue that lasts more 
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than four or five hundred words with no hint of action 
or gesture grows to be dull. All these things are to be 
managed in the revision, not in the first draft. Unlike some 
other kinds of writing, a story is apt to have more merit if it 
is dashed off without much regard to form, and then carefully 
worked over, than if it is put together bit by bit in cold blood. 
After the writer has done his best by way of revision, the 
instructor will still find many things to criticise. A second 
revision based upon a conference is vital to the best results. 
Even if the work is well done, there are always weak words to 
be eliminated and vigorous touches to be added. It should be 
constantly remembered that the larger part of the class is 
writing a story solely for practice in winning interest by the 
choice of strong words, not with any idea of producing fiction 
that has market value. However, unsuspected talents may be 
revealed and developed in such practice, which are well worth 
following up in later elective work in composition. The best 
two books for further study of the subject by students of 
proved ability are Pitkin's The Art and the, Butineu of Story 
Writing, and Esenwein's Writing the Short Story. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HISTORICAL NARRATION 

Nescire autem quid ante quam natus sis acciderlt, 
id est semper esse puerum. — Cicero. 

To be ignorant of what happened before you were 
born is to remain always a child. 

History is the essence of innumerable biographies. 

— Carlylb. 

There is little in common between good story-telling and 
good history or biography. They are both narrative writing, 
but their differences are greater than their resemblances. It is 
true that historical narration of the better sort is illuminated 
by vivid descriptions, when the sources afford material for such 
descriptions ; true also that it appeals in other ways to the 
historical imagination, which has a certain kinship with the 
story-sense. On the other hand, there is the vital difference 
that history and biography are limited to the available 
evidence, while the story is limited only by probability. 

The historical imagination. — If we set out to write an 
account of Henry Ward Beecher's famous speech at Liverpool 
during the Civil War, the first thing to do is to read contem- 
porary accounts of the circumstances under which the speech 
was delivered. We must read the speech itself, read about its 
immediate effects, consider its indirect results. Then, and 
only then, can imagination come to our aid in making the scene 
vivid to the reader. We can add nothing to the data ; we can 
only subtract. Skillful selection of descriptive details drawn 
from history is the only way in which we can legitimately build 
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up a historical picture to vitalize a narrative. In like manner, 
a narrative of the Chicago fire, or the Titanic shipwreck, or the 
Dayton flood, if it purports to be history rather than fiction, 
must be drawn entirely from the final revised newspaper and 
periodical accounts. No dialogue may be invented. If we 
have no reliable report of any conversations connected with the 
event, the aid given to fiction by quoted dialogue must be 
dispensed with. Further, the selection of material for emphasis 
differs in fiction and in history. In the story we work for a 
climax which shall impress the imagination. To that end we 
omit many details, not because they are irrelevant, but because 
they are dull. The historian's selection rests upon a different 
basis. He seeks to show causes and results, and deals with 
logical relations, rather than with aesthetic values. Above all, 
he must explain events. Therefore history is an expository 
narrative. 

Exposition in history. — In Chapter VIII there was an 
assignment of long expository essays upon historical subjects. 
These essays were based upon the reading of various sources, 
and were designed principally to develop the power of selecting 
and combining material. It was stipulated that the narrative 
element in them should be relatively slight, in order to insure 
adequate attention to expository structure. Now, on the other 
hand, we come to the consideration of historical narration as a 
separate species of composition. The expository purpose still 
remains in greater or less degree, but the emphasis is upon 
events. What happened, and why did it happen? In any 
detailed historical narrative there are many events concerning 
which the second question cannot be. answered for lack of in- 
formation. If one is writing the history of a city, there will be 
some stages of its expansion plainly due to geographical causes, 
and others, equally important, of which the explanation has 
disappeared. History must include events and their meaning, 
if possible ; but events slightly understood, or not understood 
at all, must be faithfully reported. This point constitutes the 
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principal difference between the assignments of this chapter 
and those of Chapter VIII. 

Descriptions in history. — Historical description goes with 
historical narration. In its means of securing force it can learn 
much from the descriptions of fiction. Here, as there, the 
specific is preferable to the general ; words that convey strong 
sense-impressions are effective ; and the point of view should 
be clearly defined. For details of a sort available for vivid 
historical description the larger works of reference must be 
consulted. Manuals have no space for anything more than an 
outline of events. It must always be remembered that history 
depends upon geography, and that guidebooks, works of travel, 
maps, and photographs are among the sources for historical 
description. 

English history studied in composition assignments. — 
The historical assignments in this chapter are intended to form 
an introduction to early English history, or a review of it, 
which will have direct value in the study of English literature. 
College study of general European history, even if it comes 
early enough to form a background for introductory courses in 
English literature, pays too little attention to the elementary 
facts of English history. It takes for granted many things 
that college freshmen and sophomores do not know. Collateral* 
reading, in such a book as Cheyney's Short History of England, 
or Gardiner's Student's History of England, is almost indis- 
pensable for any useful study of the history of English literature. 
This work may well be begun in the latter part of the freshman 
year in connection with narrative writing. The methods to be 
followed in collecting and arranging material are similar to 
those explained in Chapters VII and VIII. Abundant biblio- 
graphical references are given by Cheyney. From the fifty 
subjects named each member of the class should write either 
two or three essays of 1000 words each. One topic should be 
chosen from the early period and one or two from the later. In 
this way each student will study for himself topics in at least 
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two or three important periods of English history. The topics 
extend from the Saxon conquest down to the beginning of 
modern literature with the accession of Elizabeth (449-1558). 
The list may be extended at the discretion of the instructor. 

Topics for Historical Essays 

1. England at the End of the Roman Period. 

2. The Saxon Conquest. 

8. The Christianization of England. 

4. Caedmon. 

5. Bede. 

6. Local Government in Saxon England. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

8. The Danish Invasions. 

9. Alfred the Great. 

10. The Norman Conquest. 

11. William the Conqueror. 

12. History of the Tower of London. 

13. History of Kenilworth Castle. 

14. Life in a Norman Castle. 

16. History of Canterbury Cathedral. 

16. History of Westminster Hall. 

17. History of Westminster Abbey. 

18. Richard Coeur de Lion. 

19. The Reign of King John. 

20. Thomas Becket. 

21. The Beginnings of Parliament. 

22. Monks and Friars in Mediaeval England. 

23. The Jews in Mediae val England. 

24. The War of Scottish Liberation. 

25. Oxford in the Middle Ages. 

26. The Battle of Cre'cy. 

27. Rural Life in the Fourteenth Century. 

28. Travel in Mediaeval England. 

29. The Peasants' Rebellion. 

30. John of Gaunt. 

31. John Wycliffe. 

32. William of Wykeham. 

33. Geoffrey Chaucer. 

34. Henry V. 
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35. The Battle of Agincourt. 

36. Joan of Arc. 

37. The Wars of the Roses. 

38. Richard III. 

39. William Caxton. 

40. Sir Thomas More. 

41. William Tyndale. 

42. Cardinal Wolsey. 

43. The Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

44. The Reign of Edward VI. 

45. Early History of the English Bible. 

46. The Establishment of the Church of England. 

47. Lady Jane Grey. 

48. The Reign of Mary. 

49. Archbishop Cranmer. 

60. England at the Accession of Elizabeth. 

Oral presentation of historical and biographical topics. 

— During the weeks while the class is studying these topics 
and writing the essays, the class hour may be devoted either to 
the reading of essays before the class, or to the extempore pres- 
entation of the subjects by students with the use of notes. 
Reading of selected essays will afford practice in reading aloud, 
and will give to the class information supplementary to the 
topics studied by each individual Extempore presentation of 
the material, within a limited time, has the additional advantage 
of giving a new kind of practice in oral expression, equivalent 
to what is commonly called a lecture. In either case, the 
class should be required either to keep brief notes or to criticise 
the essays. 

Several points may be mentioned in regard to these histori- 
cal essays. The writer should avoid much quotation or para- 
phrasing of sources. A list of all sources used should be 
appended to each essay, and all quotations should of course be 
indicated. Particular care is to be taken in the selection of 
anecdotes and specific instances to illustrate the points made. 
The paragraphing of historical narrative has much the same 
principle as that of exposition. Chronological limits sometimes 
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supply the natural transitions from one paragraph to another, 
but quite as often the grouping of material is topical. Above 
all, the writer is to remember that his subject is not inherently 
interesting to the average audience, and that therefore he is to 
undertake deliberately to bring out those features of it which 
seem to have enduring significance and value. Nothing can be 
more barren and useless than the mere writing down of cold, 
dead facts without interpretation and vitalization. The audience 
is to be constantly in mind — a college audience, knowing little 
of English history, but responsive to every touch of human in- 
terest, of idealism, of beauty and power. 

Biography as the interpretation of personality. — Bio- 
graphical writing such as that included in the historical topics 
above named is practically identical in method with other nar- 
ration. Another kind of biography, however, is more appro- 
priate in the treatment of modern subjects. Suppose we 
undertake an essay on Leo Tolstoy. What we need here is not 
a mere statement of the facts of his life, as in the case of Thomas 
Becket or Cardinal Wolsey, as part of the history of the time, 
but an interpretation. Tolstoy represents a great idea. All 
the books that he wrote, and all the deeds that he did, merely 
illuminate the stages of a unique and fascinating character. 
Hence in writing about him we more nearly approach exposi- 
tion, using narrative only to illustrate our interpretation of his 
character. This is a kind of writing exceedingly valuable for 
the student. It introduces him to the reading of modern bi- 
ography, a part of education much neglected by college men. 
Further, it cultivates the power to seize the essential elements 
of a man's greatness and of his weakness, and to show his life 
as a conflict, issuing in victory or defeat. 

For the biographical essays in the following list, each student 
should read, in addition to a short life for the outline, at least 
a few selections from the larger standard biography and from 
the letters of the subject. No essay can be satisfactory that is 
based on an encyclopedia. On the other hand, the time avail- 
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able will hardly permit the reading through of a large biography. 
Judicious selection for picturesque detail, preceded or followed 
by a summary account, will give the best combination. For a 
few titles on the list, magazine articles will be the only avail- 
able information. These essays, like the narratives from Eng- 
lish history, should be at least 1000 words long. Some of the 
best of them should be read or spoken before the class. 

Topics foh Biographical Essays 

1. Sir Philip Sidney. 

2. Ben Jonson. 

3. Oliver Cromwell. 

4. John Bunyan. 

5. Alexander Pope. 
0. Daniel Defoe. 

7. Jonathan Swift. 

8. John Wesley. 

9. Samuel Johnson. 

10. Edmund Burke. 

11. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

12. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

13. Heinrich Heine. 

14. Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire. 

15. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

10. Gabriel Honore" de Mirabeau. 

17. William Blake. 

18. Benjamin Franklin. 

19. George Washington. 

20. Robert Morris. 

21. Thomas Jefferson. 

22. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

23. William Wordsworth. 

24. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

25. Charles Lamb. 

20. George Gordon Lord Byron. 

27. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

28. John Keats. 

29. Walter Scott. 

30. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

31. John Henry Newman. 
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32. Thomas Carlyle. 
83. John Ruskin. 

34. Charles Kingsley. 

35. John Stuart Mill. 

36. Jane Austen. 

37. William Makepeace Thackeray. 

38. Charles Dickens. 

39. George Eliot. 

40. Victor Hugo. 

41. Camillo Benso Cavour. 

42. Giuseppe Mazzini. 

43. Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

44. Prince Bismarck. 

45. Benjamin Disraeli. 

46. William Ewart Gladstone. 

47. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 

48. Henry Martyn. 

49. James Chalmers. 

50. David Livingstone. 

61. Daniel Webster. 

62. Robert Edward Lee. 

63. Stonewall Jackson. 

64. Abraham Lincoln. 

65. Ulysses S. Grant. 

66. Henry David Thoreau. 

67. Edgar Allan Poe. 

68. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

69. James Russell Lowell. 

60. Walt Whitman. 

61. Sidney Lanier. 

62. Robert Browning. 

63. Alfred Tennyson. 

64. Matthew Arnold. 

65. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
6Q. George Meredith. 

67. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

68. William Morris. 

69. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

70. Charles Darwin. 

71. Herbert Spencer. 

72. Thomas Henry Huxley. 

73. Louis Pasteur. 
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74. Henrik Ibsen. 

75. Clara Barton. 

76. Florence Nightingale. 

77. D wight L. Moody. 

78. Octavia Hill. 

79. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

80. Helen Keller. 

81. Jane Addams. 

82. Leo Tolstoy. 

88. Richard Wagner. 

84. Grover Cleveland. 

85. Martin Brewer Anderson. 

86. William Rainey Harper. 

87. Phillips Brooks. 

88. Andrew Carnegie. 

89. George Bernard Shaw. 

90. Augustus St. Gaudens. 

91. Theodore Thomas. 

92. Edward Macdowell. 

93. William James. 

94. Booker T. Washington. 

95. James J. Hill. 

96. Emperor William II. 

97. David Lloyd-George. 

98. Theodore Roosevelt. 

99. Charles William Eliot. 
100. Woodrow Wilson. 



CHAPTER XIX 

NEWS WRITING 

They are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time. — Shakspere. 

Narration has been divided in this book into three classes : 
(1) Narratives more or less fictitious, written to please (Chap- 
ter XVII) ; (2) narratives of historical or biographical fact, 
based on reading, and written to inform as well as to please 
(Chapter XVIII) ; (3) narratives of current events, written to 
convey prompt and accurate information, to tell the news 
(Chapter XIX). 

Many kinds of narrative are really news writing. — This 
last kind of narration has much wider uses than the term 
" news writing " may seem to imply. Not merely reports in- 
tended for daily newspapers, but all material except editorials 
found in college weeklies, much of the contents of college an- 
nuals, and many reports of a narrative sort written by profes- 
sional and business men, may be grouped together under this 
head. There may not seem to be any close connection between 
the college reporter's account of a student debate, or a game, 
and the business manager's monthly report to his board of di- 
rectors, or the engineer's statement of progress on public works 
during a fiscal year. Yet these and many other kinds of narra- 
tive writing have this in common, that they aim to report an 
event or series of events with clearness and accuracy. While 
the primary purpose of fiction is to please, and the primary 
purpose of history is to interpret events long past, the primary 
purpose of news writing is to report recent events for public 

information. What happened? That is all we ask of the 
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newspaper. The newspaper does not always answer it. Unfor- 
tunately other purposes have crept into our newspapers through 
business competition. They too often, in their attempt to be 
entertaining, fail in the primary purpose of giving information. 
Yet many of the methods which they have developed, contrary 
as they seem to the principles of ordinary composition, have 
proved by experience to be the best for this special purpose. 

Nothing could be farther from* the purpose of this brief 
chapter than to instruct students in writing for the newspapers. 
Journalism is a business, which is learned by long and hard 
experience. That some valuable preparation for it can be given 
in university departments of journalism, properly equipped 
with printing plants, and manned by practical newspaper men, 
there is now no doubt. But all that is attempted here is to show 
students how some of the fundamental principles of news writ- 
ing can be and should be applied to their ordinary work in nar- 
rating recent events. The widest application of these methods in 
the practical use of English after graduation will be in business 
and professional letters and reports. Every man appointed to 
any administrative office, every foreman, manager, inspector, su- 
pervisor, architect, engineer, every person charged with observ- 
ing or controlling events, must write news all his life. It is the 
commonest kind of writing, commoner even than exposition, 
and much commoner than argument. Concerning the sort of 
news that one tells about his own experiences for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, something has already been said in the 
chapter on letter- writing (Chapter X). There the desire to 
give pleasure, the principle of interest, may be said to control. 
In all other kinds of news writing, while interest governs the 
selection and proportion of details, clearness and force are the 
main essentials. In the majority of cases the news writer may 
assume an initial interest on the part of the reader. His busi- 
ness is not chiefly to attract people to read his report, but to 
make the reading of it easy and profitable. This end he seeks 
by various applications of the principle of economy of attention. 
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Economy of attention. — By demanding economy of atten- 
tion we mean that since the human mind has limited powers 
of exertion, and a large natural inertia, writers and speakers 
must make the lightest possible drafts upon those powers. 
They must save wear and tear on the reader's brains. The 
writer of a textbook ought to practice economy of attention in 
compassion for the unfortunate students who have to read it. 
The writer of news will practice economy not from motives of 
compassion but in self-defense. If he does not, people will not 
read what he has to say. The next day they are likely to buy 
another paper. Of course the principle of economy of attention 
applies to all kinds of composition, but it is particularly im- 
portant in this kind of narration. 

The story thrice told. — In obedience to this principle of 
economy of attention, a good news report tells every story 
three times. That sounds contradictory, but the custom is 
really admirable. The newspaper tells us the story first in 
the head, secondly in the lead, and thirdly in the body of the 
article. The head contains the most striking points of the 
story, so phrased that he who runs may read. It is true that 
many newspapers, in their striving for sensational effects, 
misrepresent the news in their heads ; but many others do not. 
A glance over the pages of the right sort of paper gives the busy 
reader a notion of the events of the day, even though he may 
not read a line of the news itself. If, attracted by the impor- 
tance or novelty of some piece of news as indicated by the head, 
he begins to read further, he finds in the first paragraph, often a 
single sentence, a compact statement of the principal facts. 
This is called the lead (rimes with deed). Below that comes 
the body of the story, perhaps a column or a page of details. 
These three divisions, the head, the lead, and the body of the 
story, will be briefly considered. 

The head. — For a college paper heads seldom extend 
beyond two "decks " ; that is, two distinct phrases or sentences 
in different type, each occupying one or more lines, e.g. : 
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CLASS RUSH ABOLISHED 

Faculty Prohibits Scrap 

on account of Protests 

from Alumni and 

Parents 

SUCCESSFUL SEASON ENDS 

Team Has Won Nine out 

of Eleven Games 

NEW LABORATORY OPENED 
Best Equipment in the State 

For minor news articles, as well as fbr editorials, the single 
line head is used. In general it is well in writing news heads 
to follow the rule of most daily newspapers that there must be 
a finite verb, a participle, or an infinitive in every head. Mere 
noun-phrases, such as " Fire in the Dormitory " and " Prospects 
for Baseball " are too tame. " Juniors Elect a Neutral Presi- 
dent " is better than " The Junior Election. " " Dramatic 
Club Will Play The Rivals " is to be preferred to " Choice 
of Play." The limitations of type and the width of columns 
determine the exact choice of words by the head writer, who 
is really writing for the printer. Students in this course may 
well experiment as far as time permits with short, apt heads 
for their news stories, chiefly as an exercise in compact expression. 

The lead. — The first sentence, or two or three sentences, 
of a good news story, will always be found to contain all the 
important elements of the entire article. The lead of a fire 
story, for example, will give the place, time, cause, and effect 
of the fire, including the estimated loss, all in one sentence. 
If a truck has collided with a trolley car on the way to the fire, 
that will make a second sentence ; unless the collision, resulting 
in personal injury or death, is more important than the fire, in 
which case the order of the two sentences will be reversed. 
Not until his attention is called to it does the ordinary news- 
paper reader fully appreciate the convenience of the lead. If 
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his time is limited, he need read no further, If he has been 
misled by the head, and finds that the story is not likely to 
interest him, he is saved useless labor. While unskillfully 
written leads are likely to make clumsy sentences, the best 
work in this field arouses the admiration of a discerning reader. 
By all means let the student in his news stories, the business or 
professional man in his reports, adopt the principle of the lead. 
Let his first sentences tell in a nutshell all that there would be 
to tell if his report had to be made by telegram. 

The body. — After the lead comes the body of the story. 
The second paragraph of the fire story is quite likely to state 
more at length the extent of the damage and the danger to 
surrounding property. The third paragraph may deal with the 
cause of the fire, and the circumstances connected with its dis- 
covery. Following paragraphs take up minor details, inter- 
views with eye-witnesses, humorous or pathetic episodes, and 
other points, in order of diminishing importance. The story 
seldom has a strong close. It seems to end in anticlimax. 

Details in order of decreasing importance. — Readers 
whose standards of excellence in composition are based solely 
on books and magazines are apt to suppose this upside-down 
method of the reporter to be a mere blunder. On the contrary, 
with all the crudities evident in its application, the principle 
underlying the arrangement of a news story is fundamentally 
sound. It is a fine example of adaptation to a practical end, 
and yields the maximum economy of attention. So striking is 
the contrast between the method of news writing and the method 
of fiction or drama, that no one who has once had it called to 
his attention can fail to be impressed by it. The novelist or 
dramatist introduces his characters, brings forward his dominant 
motive or idea, leads us through scenes of growing suspense 
and mystery to a baffling moment of crisis ; and then, within 
sight of the end, gives us for the first time the decisive act 
which determines all that follows. He values suspense, sur- 
prise, climax ; and the pleasure he gives us is rather in the 
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seeking than in the finding of the decisive deed. But many 
women (and some men) always turn to the last chapter of a 
novel before they can be happy in reading the rest. This 
instinct to learn " how it comes out," foreign as it may be to 
the spirit of fiction, is normal in the field of news. Suppose 
that the fire story began with the sounding of the alarm ; con- 
tinued with the arrival of the fire companies and the spread of 
the flames ; and rambled on for half a column before it revealed 
the final loss, and the serious accident that came with the fall- 
ing of the walls. Who would buy such a paper 1 We do not 
read the papers for artistic crises; we read them to get the 
news, and to get it quick. 

Avoid weak conclusions. — Some features of news writ- 
ing, as practiced in the daily papers, are due to the haste and 
the mechanical problems involved in making the paper. These 
are not to be imitated by the student, working for practice. 
For one thing, while all good news stories must begin strongly, 
they need not end weakly. If a long newspaper story adds 
minor details and ends in anticlimax, it has been printed in 
that way for one or another of the following reasons : (1) be- 
cause something has been cut from the end to make room for 
late news ; or (2) because it has been so written that the con- 
cluding paragraphs may be cut if necessary; or (3) because 
incidental matters have been added at the last moment to fill 
the allotted space held open for the story ; or (4) because the 
separate contributions of several reporters, coming into the 
office at intervals, have been pieced together by the copy 
reader, as well as he could in the haste of his work, but not 
well enough to avoid imperfections. A news story written by 
a student, or any kind of narrative discussed in this chapter, 
should end with a point of importance, either a restatement of 
something hinted in the lead, or a summary or comparison 
pertinent to the subject. The report of a game, for example, 
may well end with a summary of the team's victories and de- 
feats up to date, or a comparison of a game with a previous 
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one, or some similar point derived from the material. A re- 
port of progress by the manager or inspector of some enterprise 
will summarize the facts first in the lead, and again, in a new 
form, with a glance at the future, in the conclusion. This 
principle applies to long news stories. Short reports of a few 
paragraphs need no conclusion. 

Avoid illogical arrangement. — A second respect in which 
ordinary newspaper writing has inevitable defects, which should 
not be imitated, is in the matter of coherence. Owing to the 
way in which news is gathered and put into type, a long re- 
port, even in a good newspaper, frequently shows illogical 
arrangement of minor paragraphs, lack of unity within the par- 
agraphs, repetitions, and even contradictions. Students' nar- 
ratives should observe the same care to preserve the unity of 
the paragraph and the coherent arrangement of material as is 
demanded in other kinds of writing. The order here, it is true, 
is from eifect to cause, from end to beginnings; but within 
that reversed order the principle of keeping together the things 
that belong together must be maintained. Some kind of out- 
line is of course essential. It may be a phrase outline rather 
than a sentence outline, but it must show clearly the order of 
treatment and the grouping of facts into their several classes. 
The reporter and the copy reader working on the fire story 
would, if they could, put together all the various sentences and 
paragraphs dealing with a single topic, such as the losses and 
the insurance. The writer who is not working under pressure 
to catch an edition has no excuse for incoherence. 

Study of actual newspaper stories. — In order to discover 
the merits and defects of news writing as seen in the daily 
papers, the members of the class may be asked to cut out from 
a current paper a local news story, not less than two columns 
long. It should be local news, not telegraph news ; and 
should deal with some event of local importance, not with a 
public meeting or an interview. A large fire, a murder, a 
serious accident, a robbery, will yield the best material. The 
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story should be pasted on sheets of theme paper and analyzed 
by marginal annotations. Each main division should be indi- 
cated by an appropriate word or phrase — the lead, the main 
facts, the effects, the causes or motives, the attendant circum- 
stances, the minor details. In a burglary story, for example, 
after the lead may be found the loss,, then the methods used in 
breaking in or cracking the safe, then clews, interviews with 
persons involved, and police theories. If there has been an 
arrest on suspicion, or a gun play, pursuit, and escape, such 
features will be brought in early in the story. Students should 
note all paragraphs lacking in unity, and all sentences or para- 
graphs out of place. A brief criticism at the end should in- 
clude, if necessary, an outline for the rearrangement of the 
material to remedy incoherence. 

College life yields few big stories. — Student practice in 
news writing can seldom be applied to news events of the ordi- 
nary kind. Since news must be based on personal knowledge 
or investigation, the only events commonly available are those 
connected with college life. Most of these arc neither abso- 
lutely nor relatively of sufficient importance to demand reports 
of more than half a column in a newspaper. Frequently they 
are not worth more than a quarter of a column, or a single 
paragraph. Nevertheless, the same principles govern the 
short story as the long one. The first sentence in every case 
must contain the essential facts, the second the principal 
attendant circumstances, and the rest of the narrative must 
take up the more detailed facts in some logical order. 

Two assignments in news writing may be given to the class, 
one being any kind of news story except athletic events, the 
other being a report of a game ; or a choice may be allowed 
between the two. For the first assignment such topics as the 
following are suggested : 

1. A class business meeting. 

2. A class dinner. 

3. A fraternity dance. 
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4. Beginning, progress, or completion of a new building. 

5. Changes in the curriculum as found in the catalogue. 

6. New faculty appointments. 

7. Musical club news. 

8. Dramatic club news. 

9. Student finances. 

10. Plans for a convention or other public meeting. 

The report of an address before a student body has already 
been assigned (Chapter IV) and is hardly suitable for the 
present purpose, inasmuch as it is exposition rather than nar- 
rative. The same objection applies to expressions of opinion 
on college affairs, which, though suitable on the editorial pages 
of a college weekly, are not news. It may be found necessary 
to select for the reports events several weeks or months old, in 
case there is a scarcity of real news about the campus. Reports 
of a sort designed for a college annual, rather than for a weekly 
newspaper, will serve quite as well. In all exercises under this 
head, absolute accuracy in names and dates is required. It is 
inexcusable to misspell personal names, or write wrong initials, 
when a copy of the college catalogue is available. Vagueness in 
dates is also improper. The day of the month should be given, 
rather than phrases such as "last Tuesday," "last week." 

Athletic reporting. — Athletic reporting is a branch of news 
writing more commonly done by students, and more wretchedly 
done, than any other. The impression seems to prevail that a 
special dialect is necessary. Not the technical terminology of 
the game, but a curious jargon of newspaper slang is affected 
by college reporters, in weak imitation of the sporting editors 
picturesque style. A pitcher is always a " hurler " or a 
" twirler," a batsman is a " swatsmith," a first baseman " holds 
down the initial sack," a game is " pulled off," football players 
are " pigskin chasers," a rival team is " the blue," or " the 
green," or " the Windy City aggregation." This sort of thing 
is confidently believed to impart an exhilaration to the reader 
which will heighten the joys of victory and ease the pangs of 
defeat. 
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Now there is a baseball language, indigenous to the soil of 
the diamond, which is quite as invigorating as the great Amer- 
ican game itself. As written by the experts of the New York 
and Chicago newspapers, this language (which is not English) 
is picturesque and highly diverting. But the college ath- 
letic dialect, as written by callow undergraduates, is no more 
like the baseball language than it is like English. Observa- 
tion proves that spirited athletic reporting, without clumsy 
straining for humorous effects, is both possible and readable. 
The technical terms of a game are always proper. The error 
to be avoided is the labored substitution of roundabout phrases 
for simple nouns and verbs. A little experimenting will dem- 
onstrate to a class that to report a game in straightforward 
sentences and plain English phrases is neither dull nor diffi- 
cult. 

Books on journalism. — College men with a natural liking 
for the newspaper business will find fascinating reading in sev- 
eral books recently published. Among the best of these are 
Essentials in Journalism, by Harrington and Frankenberg, 
The Writing of News, by Charles G. Ross, and Practical 
Journalism, by E. L. Shuman. These volumes, intended for 
professional students of journalism, have much that is valuable 
for all writers of practical narrative. They also enable one to 
appreciate the difficult problems with which the makers of 
great newspapers have to contend, and the skill and genius 
with which these problems are met. The indiscriminate con- 
demnation of newspapers is one of the surest signs of a half- 
educated and prejudiced mind. 



CHAPTER XX 

PROGRESS AND PROSPECT 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have already 
done. — Longfellow. 

After nine months of college the freshman takes account of 
stock. He is nearly through with the wearing of the green. 
The hated badges of subordination are to be put aside. With 
chastened spirit he reviews the unexpected defeats of the year, 
and with confidence looks forward to the future. He has been 
through the mill ; and so much of him as has escaped grinding, 
between the upper millstone of mathematics and the nether 
millstone of rhetoric, rejoices in the prospect of freedom. 
Nobody likes rhetoric; we may as well be candid about it. 
Rhetoric is regarded as a necessary evil ; that is, everybody 
knows it to be an evil, and some admit it to be necessary. If 
its drudgery can be mitigated by variety, and its humiliations 
tempered with rare but generous praise, that is the best that 
can be hoped for. 

But it is of slight present importance whether one likes rhet- 
oric or not. The question now, at the beginning of June, is, in 
the language of our Southern statesmen, " Where are we at ? " 
What more do we know, what more can we do, than in Sep- 
tember ? How much better can the mind serve the will, and 
the tongue serve the mind ? How much more efficient is the 
process that translates ideas into speech ? Every student knows 
in his secret heart that these are among the things that count. 
They are not confined to rhetoric. They cover every study of the 
college year — mathematics, science, foreign languages, and the 

rest. All were designed to sharpen the wits. All were intended 
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to shorten the time that it takes for a man to see things accu- 
rately, to reason soundly, and to act efficiently. It is a good 
thing for students to take an annual inventory at the close of 
a year's business. 

The first essay of the year was an autobiography for the 
information of the instructor. The last essay may well be a 
personal inventory for the information of the student. Let us 
assume that the freshman is indebted to some older friend for 
the original suggestion that led him to come to college, or for 
pecuniary assistance, or for sympathy and helpful advice in 
some difficulty. To that friend what kind of report can the 
freshman make during the week before the June examinations ? 
What progress can he report, and to what prospects can he 
honestly look forward? The title of this valedictory theme 
may be something like " What the Year Has Meant to Me," 
or "Profit and Loss," or "Assets and Liabilities." It will be 
exposition, description, and narrative all combined, with per- 
haps a bit of argument thrown in; a kind of "Apologia pro 
Vita Sua," or " Confessions of an Inquiring Mind," or some- 
thing of that sort. Here is the chance to say all the hard 
things one has been saving up against the day of judgment ; 
the chance, too, for certain discreet confessions of dawning 
humility and regretful ignorance. Humor will temper it, for 
a freshman's life is an intrinsically humorous thing, if he did 
but know it. Reminiscence will keep it free from triviality, for 
nine months are gone, and how little there is to show for them ! 
There will be no whining, no boasting, and no sentimentality. 
The young man says to himself, " Nine months gone ; at least 
four hundred dollars in real money paid out ; and what for ? 
What next ? " If he will recall the fact that every freshman 
costs the college at least a hundred dollars more than he pays 
in tuition fees, which represents interest on the capital that 
society has invested in him as a prospective college man, it may 
help him to be honest with himself. " The first and worst of 
all frauds is to cheat oneself." 
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Naturally a man will not put everything he thinks about it 
on paper. He would be a fool to do that, for some of the best 
things we ever say are the hard words we whisper to our- 
selves between clenched teeth when nobody is around. But, to 
the end that the freshman's June inventory shall be fairly 
complete, the following suggestive questions are offered : 

The Trial Balance Sheet 

1. What have I really learned this year in the college class- 
rooms? 

2. What have I learned from association with classmates ? 

3. What have I learned from outside reading, apart from text- 
books ? 

4. What have I learned of the methods and ideals of scholars ? 

5. How much more at home am I in a library, as a storehouse 
of facts and a center of intellectual interests ? 

6. How much more do I know and care about the government, 
the people, the progress of the city and the country I live in ? 

7. What more can I do with my mind than I could do last fall ? 

8. How much longer can I hold my attention on the words of 
a speaker ? 

9. How much better can I concentrate my mind on a book 
and grasp the substance of what I am reading ? 

10. How much more capable am I of thinking, reading, and 
writing amid distractions ? 

11. How far have I advanced in the power to attack a problem, 
to face new facts and new situations ? 

12. How much less are my judgments of men and ideas the re- 
sult of prejudice and impulse, how much more of reason ? 

13. How much better able am I to stand alone in a conscientious 
opinion, and to subordinate prejudice in order to cooperate with 
others ? 

14. Can I make myself understood in speech and writing better 
than I could last fall ? 

16. Can I talk in such a way as to defend myself when I know 
I am right, to persuade other men when I know they are wrong, 
and to make myself count in a crowd ? 

16. Can I name the weak points in my English, — grammar, 
spelling, pronunciation, vocabulary, clear thinking, — and have I 
any plan for correcting them ? 
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17. How many hours a day have I wasted this year ? Is there 
any way to waste less next year ? 

18. What new interests have developed during the year ? 

19. What change has the year made in my plans for the future ? 

20. Has the spirit of the college got hold of me ? If so, what 
is it, and what has it done for me ? What can I do for it ? 

These are not unsuitable questions for one who has under- 
taken to live for a time the intellectual life in a society of 
scholars. They may be singularly unfit for some circles in 
which young men find themselves after a few months of drift- 
ing. But a man who faces, even once a year, the problem of 
his relative efficiency, as a product and as a producer, is not 
likely to waste much time in vain regrets. He is too busy 
considering how he may cease to be wholly an effect, and be- 
come in some small degree a cause. Having wearied of regard- 
ing himself as the helpless and hapless victim of a system, he 
decides to take a hand himself. Self-direction begins. The 
will wakes. Purpose begins to push, where before the system 
has had to pull. An enlightened self-interest, or an exalted 
altruism, may be equally eifectual in leading a student to begin 
to study. That, just at present, is his real business. If 
either in learning or in power he feels himself radically want- 
ing as he reviews the year, the path of opportunity lies open 
before him still. 

Rhetoric, in short, is inseparable from life. It stands for 
human efficiency. Strip it of all forms and customs, and it 
proves to be nothing more nor less than the mind in communi- 
cation with other minds for a desired end. With his hands a 
man works deeds — changes in the position of matter ; with his 
brain he works problems — changes in the relation of his own 
ideas ; with tongue and pen he shares his deeds, his problems, 
his knowledge, and his sympathies, with his fellows, thereby 
working a change in the relation of ideas in other minds. 
These three are all the kinds of work that a man can do in 
this world : deeds, ideas, expression. Therefore a command of 
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good writing, and especially of clear and effective speaking, is 
the most important single element of education in a social 
democracy. Language that is but a borrowed garment will 
fail a man in some emergency. Language that is the man 
himself, made vocal by the mystery of words, links him with 
the past, the present, and the future : with the inheritance of 
the past, in history and literature ; with the duty of the pres- 
ent, in social efficiency ; with the hope of the future, in poetry 
and prophecy and prayer. 

At the end, as at the beginning, let it be remembered that we 
cannot all be eloquent, but we can all be clear ; we cannot all 
master language as a fine art, but we can all use it as a fine 
tool. College men in all their work will do well to remember 
that in the long run, while deeds, ideas, and ideals are the 
things that count most, they are all limited and interpreted 
and judged by words. No labor is too great that is necessary 
to the mastery of a good English style. Constant vigilance, 
self-criticism, and patient practice are the only means of 
attaining excellence. Here, as in all true study, the wise 
words of Francis Quarles bring mingled warning and hope : 

" Be always displeased at what thou art, if thou desire to 
attain to what thou art not ; for where thou hast pleased thy- 
self, there thou abidest." 
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THE FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS 1 

By William James 

" Habit a second nature ! Habit is ten times nature," the 
Duke of Wellington is said to have exclaimed ; and the degree 
to which this is true no one can probably appreciate as well 
as one who is a veteran soldier himself. . The daily drill and 
the years of discipline end by fashioning a man completely over 
again as to most of the possibilities of his conduct. 

There is a story, which is credible enough, though it may 
not be true, of a practical joker, who, seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, suddenly called out, " Atten- 
tion ! " whereupon the man instantly brought his hands down, 
and lost his mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The drill had 
been thorough, and its effects had become embodied in the 
man's nervous structure. 

Eiderless cavalry horses, at many a battle, have been seen 
to come together and go through their customary evolutions at 
the sound of the bugle call. Most trained domestic* animals, 
dogs and oxen, and omnibus- and car-horses, seem to be ma- 
chines almost pure and simple, undoubtingly, unhesitatingly doing 
from minute to minute the duties they have been taught, and 
giving no sign that the possibility of an alternative ever 
suggests itself to their mind. Men grown old in prison have 
asked to be readmitted after being once set free. In a railroad 
accident to a traveling menagerie in the United States some 

1 From The Principles of Psychology , Volume I, Chapter IV. Copy- 
right, 1890, by Henry Holt & Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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time in 1884, a tiger, whose cage had been broken open, is 
said to have emerged, but presently crept back again, as if too 
much bewildered by his new responsibilities, so that he was 
without difficulty secured. 

Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most 
precious conservative agent. It alone is what keeps us all 
within the bounds of ordinance, and saves the children of 
fortune from the envious uprisings of the poor. It alone 
prevents the hardest and most repulsive walks of life from being 
deserted by those brought up to tread therein. It keeps the fish- 
erman and the deckhand at sea through the winter ; it holds the 
miner in his darkness, and nails the countryman to his log-cabin 
and his lonely farm through all the months of snow ; it protects 
us from invasion by the natives of the desert and the frozen zone. 
It dooms us all to fight out the battle of life upon the lines of 
our nurture or our early choice, and to make the best of a pursuit 
that disagrees, because there is no other for which we are fitted, 
and it is too late to begin again. It keeps different social 
strata from mixing. Already at the age of twenty-five you see 
the professional mannerism settling down on the young com- 
mercial traveler, on the young doctor, on the young minister, 
on the young counsellor-at-law. You see the little lines 
of cleavage running through the character, the tricks of 
thought, the prejudices, the ways of the " shop," in a word, 
from which the man can by and by no more escape than his 
coat sleeve can suddenly fall into a new set of folds. On the 
whole, it is best he should not escape. It is well for the world 
that in most of us, by the age of thirty, the character has set 
like plaster, and will never soften again. 

If the period between twenty and thirty is the critical one in 
the formation of intellectual and professional habits, the period 
below twenty is more important still for the fixing of personal 
habits, properly so called, such as vocalization and pronunciation, 
gesture, motion, and address. Hardly ever is a language 
learned after twenty spoken without a foreign accent; hardly 
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ever can a youth transferred to the society of his betters unlearn 
the nasality and other vices of speech bred in him by the 
associations of his growing years. Hardly ever indeed, no 
matter how much money there may be in his pocket, can he 
even learn to dress like a gentleman-born. The merchants offer 
their wares as eagerly to him as to the veriest "swell," but he 
simply cannot buy the right things. An invisible law, as 
strong as gravitation, keeps him within his orbit, arrayed this 
year as he was the last ; and how his better-bred acquaintances 
contrive to get the things they wear will be for him a mystery 
till his dying day. 

The great thing, then, in all education, is to make our 
nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund 
and capitalize our acquisitions, and live at ease upon the 
interest of the fund. For this we must make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions as we 
can, and guard against the growing into ways that are likely 
to be disadvantageous to us, as we should guard against the 
plague. The more of the details of our daily life we can hand 
over to the effortless custody of automatism, the more our 
higher powers of mind will be set free for their own proper work. 
There is no more miserable human being than one in whom 
nothing is habitual but indecision, and for whom the lighting 
of every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of rising and 
going to bed every day, and the beginning of every bit of work, 
are subjects of express volitional deliberation. Full half the 
time of such a man goes to the deciding, or regretting, of 
matters which ought to be so ingrained in him as practically 
not to exist for his consciousness at all. If there be such daily 
duties not yet ingrained in any one of my readers, let him 
begin this very hour to set the matter right. 

In Professor Bain's chapter on "The Moral Habits" there 
are some admirable practical remarks laid down. Two great 
maxims emerge from his treatment. The first is that in the 
acquisition of a new habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we 
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must take care to launch ourselves with as strong and decided 
an initiative as possible. Accumulate all the possible circum- 
stances which shall reenforce the right motives ; put yourself 
assiduously in conditions that encourage the new way; make 
engagements incompatible with the old ; take a public pledge, 
if the case allows ; in short, envelop your resolution with every 
aid you know. This will give your new beginning such a mo- 
mentum that the temptation to break down will not occur as 
soon as it otherwise might; and every day during which a 
breakdown is postponed adds to the chances of its not occurring 
at all. 

The second maxim is : Never suffer an exception to occur 
till the new habit is securely rooted in your life. Each lapse 
is like the letting fall of a ball of string which one is carefully 
winding up ; a single slip undoes more than a great many turns 
will wind again. Continuity of training is the great means of 
making the nervous system act infallibly right. As Professor 
Bain says : 

"The peculiarity of the moral habits, contradistinguishing 
them from the intellectual acquisitions, is the presence of two 
hostile powers, one to be gradually raised into the ascendant 
over the other. It is necessary, above all things, in such a 
situation, never to lose a battle. Every gain on the wrong side 
undoes the effect of many conquests on the right. The essential 
precaution, therefore, is so to regulate the opposing powers 
that the one may have a series of uninterrupted successes, until 
repetition has fortified it to such a degree as to enable it to 
cope with the opposition, under any circumstances. This is 
the theoretically best career of mental progress." 

The need of securing success at the outset is imperative. 
Failure at first is apt to dampen the energy of all future at- 
tempts, whereas past experience of success nerves one to future 
vigor. Goethe says to a man who consulted him about an 
enterprise but mistrusted his own powers : " Ach ! you need 
only blow on your hands ! " And tne remark illustrates the 
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effect on Goethe's spirits of his own habitually successful career. 
Professor Baumann, from whom I borrow the anecdote, says 
that the collapse of barbarian nations when Europeans come 
among them is due to their despair of ever succeeding, as the 
newcomers do, in the larger tasks of life. Old ways are broken 
and new ways not formed. 

The question of " tapering-off," in abandoning such habits as 
drink and opium-indulgence, comes in here, and is a question 
about which experts differ within certain limits, and in regard 
to what may be best for an individual case. In the main, how- 
ever, all expert opinion would agree that abrupt acquisition of 
the new habit is the best way, if there be a real possibility of 
carrying it out. We must be careful not to give the will 
so stiff a task as to insure its defeat at the very outset ; but, 
provided one can stand it, a sharp period of suffering, and 
then a free time, is the best thing to aim at, whether in giving 
up a habit like that of opium, or in simply changing one's 
hours of rising or of work. It is surprising how soon a desire 
will die of inanition if it be never fed. 

" One must first learn, unmoved, looking neither to the right 
nor left, to walk firmly on the straight and narrow path, before 
one can begin to make oneself over again. He who every day 
makes a fresh resolve is like one who, arriving at the edge of the 
ditch he is to leap, forever stops and returns for a fresh run. 
Without unbroken advance there is no such thing as accumula- 
tion of the ethical forces possible, and to make this possible, 
and to exercise us and habituate us in it, is the sovereign 
blessing of regular work" 

A third maxim may be added to the preceding pair : Seize 
the very first possible opportunity to act on every resolution 
you make and on every emotional prompting you may experi- 
ence in the direction of the habits you aspire to gain. It is 
not in the moment of their forming, but in the moment of their 
producing motor effects, that resolves and aspirations communi- 
cate the new " set " to the brain. 
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No matter how full a reservoir of maxims one may possess, 
and no matter how good one's sentiments may be, if one have 
not taken advantage of every concrete opportunity to act, one's 
character "may remain entirely unaffected for the better. With 
mere good intentions, hell is proverbially paved. And this is an 
obvious consequence of the principles we have laid down. A 
" character," as J. S. Mill says, " is a completely fashioned 
will " ; and a will, in the seuse in which he means it, is an ag- 
gregate of tendencies to act in a firm and prompt and definite 
way upon all the principal emergencies of life. A tendency to 
act only becomes effectively ingrained in us in proportion to the 
uninterrupted frequency with which the actions actually occur, 
and the brain " grows " to their use. Every time a resolve or 
a fine glow of feeling evaporates without bearing practical fruit 
is worse than a chance lost ; it works so as positively to hinder 
future resolutions and emotions from taking the normal path of 
discharge. There is no more contemptible type of human char- 
acter than that of the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who 
spends his life in a weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, 
but who never does a manly concrete deed. Rousseau, inflaming 
all the mothers of France, by his eloquence, to follow Nature 
and nurse their babies themselves, while he sends his own chil- 
dren to the foundling hospital, is the classical example of what 
I mean. But every one of us in his measure, whenever, after 
glowing for an abstractly formulated Good, he practically ignores 
some actual case, among the squalid "other particulars " of 
which that same Good lurks disguised, treads straight on Rous- 
seau's path. All Goods are disguised by the vulgarity of their 
concomitants, in this workaday world; but woe to him who 
can only recognize them when he thinks them in their pure and 
abstract form ! . The habit of excessive novel-reading and the- 
ater-going will produce true monsters in this line. The weep- 
ing of a Russian lady over the fictitious personages in the play, 
while her coachman is freezing to death on bis seat outside, is 
the sort of thing that everywhere happens on a less glaring 
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scale. Even the habit of excessive indulgence in music, for 
those who are neither performers themselves nor musically 
gifted enough to take it in a purely intellectual way, has prob- 
ably a relaxing effect upon the character. One becomes filled 
with emotions which habitually pass without prompting to any 
deed, and so the inertly sentimental condition is kept up. The 
remedy would be, never to suffer oneself to have an emotion 
at a concert, without expressing it afterward in some active 
way. Let the expression be the least thing in the world — 
speaking genially to one's aunt, or giving up one's seat in a horse- 
car, if nothing more heroic offers, — but let it not fail to take 
place. 

These latter cases make us aware that it is not simply par- 
ticular lines of discharge, but also general forms of discharge, 
that seem to be grooved out by habit in the brain. Just as, 
if we let our emotions evaporate, they get into a way of evapo- 
rating; so there is reason to suppose that if we often flinch from 
making an effort, before we know it the effort-making capacity 
will be gone ; and that, if we suffer the wandering of our attention, 
presently it will wander all the time. Attention and effort are 
but two names for the same psychic fact. To what brain-pro- 
cesses they correspond we do not know. The strongest reason 
for believing that they do depend on brain-processes at all, and 
are not pure acts of the spirit, is just this fact, that they seem 
in some degree subject to the law of habit, which is a material 
law. As a final practical maxim, relative to these habits of the 
will, we may, then, offer something like this : Keep the faculty 
~of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise every day. 
That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points, do every day or two something for no other reason than 
that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire 
need draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance 
which a man pays on his house and goods. The tax does him 
no good at the time, and possibly may never bring him a return. 
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But if the fire does come, his having paid it will be his salva- 
tion from ruin. So with the man who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic volition, and self- • 
denial in unnecessary things. He will stand like a tower when 
everything rocks around him, and when his softer fellow-mortals 
are winnowed like chaff in the blast. 

The physiological study of mental conditions is thus the most 
powerful ally of hortatory ethics. The hell to be endured here- 
after, of which theology tells, is no worse than the hell we make 
for ourselves in this world by habitually fashioning our charac- 
ters in the wrong way. Could the young but realize how soon 
they will become mere walking bundles of habits, they would 
give more heed to their conduct while in the plastic state. We 
are spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone. 
Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its never so 
little scar. The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson's play, 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying, " I won't 
count this time ! " Well ! he may not count it, and a kind 
Heaven may not count it ; but it is being counted none the 
less. Down among his nerve-cells and fibers the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up to be used against him 
when the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever do is, in 
strict scientific literalness, wiped out. Of course, this has its 
good side as well as its bad one. As we become permanent 
drunkards by so many separate drinks, so we become saints in 
the moral, and authorities and experts in the practical and 
scientific, spheres, by so many separate acts and hours of work. 
Let no youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his educa- 
tion, whatever the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy 
each hour of the working day, he may safely leave the final 
result to itself. He can with perfect certainty count on waking 
up some fine morning, to find himself one of the competent ones 
of his generation, in whatever pursuit he may have singled out. 
Silently, between all the details of his business, the power of 
judging in all that class of matter will have built itself up within 
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him as a possession that will never pass away. Young people 
should know this truth in advance. The ignorance of it has 
probably engendered more discouragement and faint -h ear tedn ess 
in youths embarking on arduous careers than all other causes put 
together. 



THE NEW ENGLAND TOWNSHIP 1 

By John Fiske 

Of the various kinds of government to be found in the 
United States, we may begin by considering that of the New 
England township. As we shall presently see, it is in principle 
of all known forms of government the oldest as well as the 
simplest. Let us observe how the New England township 
grew up. 

When people from England first came to dwell in the wil- 
derness of Massachusetts Bay, they settled in groups upon small, 
irregular-shaped patches of land, which soon came to be known 
as townships. There were several reasons why they settled 
thus in small groups, instead of scattering about over the 
country and carving out broad estates for themselves. In the 
first place, their principal reason for coming to New England 
was their dissatisfaction with the way in which church affairs 
were managed in the old country. They wished to bring about 
a reform in the church, in such wise that the members of a 
congregation should have more voice than formerly in the 
church-government, and that the minister of each congregation 
should be more independent than formerly of the bishop and of 
the civil government. They also wished to abolish sundry 
rites and customs of the church of which they had come to dis- 
approve. Finding the resistance to their reforms quite formi- 
dable in England, and having some reason to fear that they 
might be themselves crushed in the struggle, they crossed the 

1 This selection from John Fiske's Civil Government in the United 
States is used by permission of and by special arrangement with 
Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers of Mr. Fiske's works. 
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ocean in order to carry out their ideas iu a new and remote 
country where they might be comparatively secure from inter- 
ference. Hence it was quite natural that they should come in 
congregations, led by their favorite ministers, — such men, for 
example, as Higginson and Cotton, Hooker and Davenport. 
When such men, famous in England for their bold preaching 
and imperilled thereby, decided to move to America, a consid- 
erable number of their parishioners would decide to accompany 
them, and similarly minded members of neighboring churches 
would leave their own pastor and join in the migration. Such 
a group of people, arriving ou the coast of Massachusetts, 
would naturally select some convenient locality, where they 
might build their houses near together and all go to the same 
church. 

This migration, therefore, was a movement, not of individ- 
uals or of separate families, but of church-congregations, and it 
continued to be so as the settlers made their way inland and 
westward. The first river towns of Connecticut were founded 
by congregations coming from Dorchester, Cambridge, and 
Watertown. This kind of settlement was favored by the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, which made grants of land, not to 
individuals but to companies of people who wished to live to- 
gether and attend the same church. 

In the second place, the soil of New England was not favor- 
able to the cultivation of great quantities of staple articles, 
such as rice or tobacco, so that there was nothing to tempt 
people to undertake extensive plantations. Most of the people 
lived on small farms, each family raising but little more than 
enough food for its own support; and the small size of the 
farms made it possible to have a good many in a compact 
neighborhood. It appeared also that towns could be more 
easily defended against the Indians than scattered plantations ; 
and this doubtless helped to keep people together, although if 
there had been any strong inducement for solitary pioneers to 
plunge into the great woods, as in later years so often happened 
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at the West, it is not likely that any dread of the savages 
would have hindered them. 

Thus the early settlers of New England came to live in 
townships. A township would consist of about as many farms 
as could be disposed within convenient distance from the 
meeting-house, where all the inhabitants, young and old, gath- 
ered every Sunday, coming on horseback or afoot. The meet- 
ing-house was thus centrally situated, and near it was the town 
pasture or "common," with the school-house and the block- 
house, or rude fortress for defense against the Indians. For 
the latter building some commanding position was apt to be 
selected, and hence we so often find the old village streets of 
New England running along elevated ridges or climbing over 
beetling hilltops. Around the meeting-house and common the 
dwellings gradually clustered into a village, and After a while 
the tavern, store, and town-house made their appearance. 

Among the people who thus tilled the farms and built up the 
villages of New England, the differences in what we should call 
social position, though noticeable, were not extreme. While in 
England some had been esquires or country magistrates, or 
" lords of the manor," — a phrase which does not mean a mem- 
ber of the peerage, but a landed proprietor with dependent 
tenants, — some had been yeomen, or persons holding farms by 
some free kind of tenure ; some had been artisans or tradesmen 
in cities. All had for many generations been more or less accus- 
tomed to self-government and to public meetings for discussing 
local affairs. That self-government, especially as far as church 
matters were concerned, they were stoutly bent upon maintain- 
ing and extending. Indeed, that was what they had crossed 
the ocean for. Under these circumstances they developed a 
kind of government which we may describe in the present 
tense, for its methods are pretty much the same to-day that 
they were two centuries ago. 

In a New England township the people directly govern 
themselves; the government is the people, or, to speak with 
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entire precision, it is all the male inhabitants of one-and-twenty 
years of age and upwards. The people tax themselves. Once 
each year, usually in March, but sometimes as early as February 
or as late as April, a " town-meeting " is held, at which all the 
grown men of the township are expected to be present and to 
vote, while any one may introduce motions or take part in the 
discussion. In early times there was a fine for non-attendance, 
but that is no longer the case ; it is supposed that a due regard 
to his own interests will induce every man to come. 

The town-meeting is held in the town-house, but at first it 
used to be held in the church, which was thus a "meeting- 
house " for civil as well as ecclesiastical purposes. At the town- 
meeting measures relatiug to the administration of town affairs 
are discussed and adopted or rejected ; appropriations are made 
for the public expenses of the town, or in other words the 
amount of the town taxes for the year is determined ; and town 
officers are elected for the year. Let us first enumerate these 
officers. 

The principal executive magistrates of the town are the 
selectmen. They are three, five, seven, or nine in number, 
according to the size of the town and the amount of public 
business to be transacted. The odd number insures a majority 
decision in case of any difference of opinion among them. They 
have the general management of the public business. They 
issue warrants for the holding of town-meetings, and they can 
call such a meeting at any time during the year when there 
seems to be need for it, but the warrant must always specify 
the subjects which are to be discussed and acted on at the 
meeting. The selectmen also lay out highways, grant licenses, 
and impanel jurors ; they may act as health officers and issue 
orders regarding sewerage, the abatement of nuisances, or the 
isolation of contagious diseases; in many cases they act as 
assessors of taxes, and as overseers of the poor. They are the 
proper persons to listen to complaints if anything goes wrong 
in the town. In county matters and state matters they speak 
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for the town, and if it is a party to a law-suit they represent it in 
court ; for the New England town is a legal corporation, and as 
such can hold property, and sue and be sued. In a certain 
sense the selectmen may be said to be " the government " of the 
town during the intervals between the town-meetings. 

An officer no less important than the selectmen is the town- 
clerk. He keeps the record of all votes passed in the town- 
meetings. He also records the names of candidates and the 
number of votes for each in the selection of state and county 
officers. He records the births, marriages, and deaths in the 
township, and issues certificates to persons who declare an inten- 
tion of marriage. He likewise keeps on record accurate descrip- 
tions of the position and bounds of public roads ; and, in short, 
has general charge of all matters of town record. 

Every town has also its treasurer, who receives and takes 
care of the money coming in from the taxpayers, or whatever 
money belongs to the town. Out of this money he pays the 
public expenses. He must keep a strict account of his receipts 
and payments, and make a report of them each year. 

Every town has one or more constables, who serve warrants 
from the selectmen and writs from the law courts. They pur- 
sue criminals and take them to jail. They summon jurors. 
In many towns they serve as collectors of taxes, but in many 
other towns a special officer is chosen for that purpose. When 
a person fails to pay his taxes, after a specified time the col- 
lector has authority to seize upon his property and sell it at 
auction, paying the tax and costs out of the proceeds of the 
sale, and handing over the balance to the owner. In some 
cases, where no property can be found and there is reason to 
believe that the delinquent is not acting in good faith, he can 
be arrested and kept in prison until the tax and costs are paid, 
or until he is released by the proper legal methods. 

Where the duties of the selectmen are likely to be too nu- 
merous, the town may choose three or more assessors of taxes 
to prepare the tax lists; and three or more overseers of the 
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poor to regulate the management of the village almshouse, and 
confer with other towns upon such questions as often arise 
concerning the settlement and maintenance of homeless pau- 
pers. 

Every town has its school committee. In 1647 the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts enacted a law with the following pre- 
amble : "It being one chief product of that old deluder, Satan, 
to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times, by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these 
latter times by persuading from the use of tongues, that so at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded and corrupted with false glosses of deceivers ; to the 
end that learning may not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors." It was therefore ordered that every township 
containing fifty families or householders, should forthwith set 
up a school in which children might be taught to read and 
write, and that every township containing one hundred families 
or householders should set up a school in which boys might be 
fitted for entering Harvard College. Even before this statute, 
several towns, as for instance Roxbury and Dedham, had begun 
to appropriate money for free schools ; and these were the be- 
ginnings of a system of public education which has come to be 
adopted throughout the United States. 

The school committee exercises powers of such a character as 
to make it a body of great importance. The term of service 
of the members is three years, one-third being chosen annually. 
The number of members must therefore be some multiple of 
three. The slow change in the membership of the board in- 
sures that a large proportion of the members shall always be 
familiar with the duties of the place. The school committee 
must visit all the public schools at least once a month, and 
make a report to the town every year. It is for them to 
decide what textbooks are to be used. They examine candi- 
dates for the position of teacher, and issue certificates to those 
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whom they select. The certificate is issued in duplicate, and 
one copy is handed to the selectmen as a warrant that the 
teacher is entitled to receive a salary. Teachers are appointed 
for a term of one year, but where their work is satisfactory the 
appointments are usually renewed year after year. A recent 
act in Massachusetts permits the appointment of teachers to 
serve during good behavior, but few boards have as yet availed 
themselves of this law. If the amount of work to be done 
seems to require it, the committee appoints a superintendent 
of schools. He is a sort of lieutenant of the school committee, 
and under its general direction carries on the detailed work of 
supervision. 

Other town officers are the surveyors of highways, who are 
responsible for keeping the roads and bridges in repair ; field- 
drivers and pound-keepers ; fence-viewers ; surveyors of lumber, 
measurers of wood, and sealers of weights and measures. 

The field-driver takes stray animals to the pound and then 
notifies their owner ; or if <he does not know who is the owner, 
he posts a description of the animals in some such place as the 
village store or tavern, or has it published in the nearest coun- 
try newspaper. Meanwhile the strays are duly fed by the 
pound-keeper, who does not let them out of his custody until 
all expenses have been paid. 

If the owners of contiguous farms, gardens, or fields get into 
a dispute about their partition fences or walls, they may apply 
to one of the fence-viewers, of whom each town has at least 
two. The fence-viewer decides the matter, and charges a 
small fee for his services. Where it is necessary he may order 
suitable walls or fences to be built. 

The surveyors of lumber measure and mark lumber offered 
for sale. The measurers of wood do the same for firewood. 
The sealers test the correctness of weights and measures used 
in trade, and tradesmen are not allowed to use weights and 
measures that have not been thus officially examined and sealed. 
Measurers and sealers may be appointed by the selectmen. 
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Such are the officers always to be found in the Massachu- 
setts town, except where the duties of some of them are dis- 
charged by the selectmen. Of these officers, the selectmen, 
town clerk, treasurer, constable, school committee, and assessors 
must be elected by ballot at the annual town meeting. 

When this meeting is to be called the selectmen issue a war- 
rant for the purpose, specifying the time and place of meeting 
and the nature of the business to be transacted. The constable 
posts copies of the warrant in divers conspicuous places not less 
than a week before the time appointed. Then, after making a 
note upon the warrant that he has duly served it, he hands it 
over to the town-clerk. On the appointed day, when the people 
have assembled, the town-clerk calls the meeting to order and 
reads the warrant. The meeting then proceeds to choose by 
ballot its presiding officer, or " moderator," and business goes on 
in accordance with parliamentary customs pretty generally 
recognized among all people who speak English. 

At this meeting the amount of money to be raised by taxation 
for town purposes is determined. But, as we shall see, every 
inhabitant of a town lives not only under a town government, but 
also under a county government and a state government, and 
all these governments have to be supported by taxation. In 
Massachusetts the state and the county make use of the 
machinery of the town government in order to assess and collect 
their taxes. The total amounts to be raised are equitably 
divided among the several towns and cities, so that each town 
pays its proportionate share. Each year, therefore, the town 
assessors know that a certain amount of money must be raised 
from the taxpayers of their town, — partly for the town, partly 
for the county, partly for the state, — and for the general con- 
venience they usually assess it upon the taxpayers all at once. 
The amounts raised for the state and county are usually very 
much smaller than the amount raised for the town. As these 
amounts are all raised in the town and by town officers, we 
shall find it convenient to sum up in this place what we have 
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to say about the way in which taxes are raised. Bear in mind 
that we are still considering the New England system, and our 
illustration is taken from the practice in Massachusetts. But 
the general principles of taxation are so similar in the different 
states that, although we may now and then have to point to 
differences of detail, we shall not need to go over the whole sub- 
ject again. We have now to observe how and upon whom the 
taxes are assessed. 

They are assessed partly upon persons, but chiefly upon 
property, and property is divisible into real estate and personal 
estate. The tax assessed upon persons is called the poll-tax, 
and cannot exceed the sum of two dollars upon every male citi- 
zen old enough to vote. In cases of extreme poverty the asses- 
sors may remit the poll-tax. 

As to real estate, there are in every town some lands and 
buildings which, for reasons of public policy, are exempted from 
paying taxes ; as, for example, churches, graveyards, and tombs ; 
many charitable institutions, including universities and colleges ; 
and public buildings which belong to the state or to the United 
States. All lauds and buildings, except such as are exempt by 
law, must pay taxes. 

Personal property includes pretty much everything that one 
can own except lands and buildings, — pretty much everything 
that can be moved or carried about from one place to another. 
It thus includes ready money, stocks and bonds, ships and 
wagons, furniture, pictures, and books. It also includes the 
amount of debts due to a person in excess of the amount that 
he owes ; also the income from his employment, whether in the 
shape of profits from business or a fixed salary. 

Some personal property is exempted from taxation ; as, for 
example, household furniture to the amount of $1000 in value, 
and income from employment to the extent of $2000. The 
obvious intent of this exemption is to prevent taxation from 
bearing too hard upon persons of small means ; and for a simi- 
lar reason the tools of farmers and mechanics are exempted. 
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The date at which property is annually reckoned for assess- 
ment is in Massachusetts the first day of May. The poll-tax 
is assessed upon each person in the town or city where he has 
his legal habitation on that day ; and as a general rule the 
taxes upon his personal property are assessed to him in the same 
place. But taxes upon lands or buildings are assessed in the 
city or town where they are situated, and to the person, wher- 
ever he lives, who is the owner of them on the first day of May. 
Thus a man who lives in the Berkshire mountains, say for ex- 
ample in the town of Lanesborough, will pay his poll-tax to 
that town. For his personal property, whether it be bonds of 
a railroad in Colorado, or shares in a bank in New York, or 
costly pictures in his house at Lanesborough, he will likewise 
pay taxes to Lanesborough. So for the house in which he 
lives, and the land upon which it stands, he pays taxes to 
that same town. But if he owns at the same time a house 
in Boston, he pays taxes for it to Boston, and if he owns a 
block of shops in Chicago, he pays taxes for the same to 
Chicago. It is very apt to be the case that the rate of taxa- 
tion is higher in large cities than in villages ; and accordingly 
it often happens that wealthy inhabitants of cities, who own 
houses in some country town, move into them before the first 
of May,' and otherwise comport themselves as legal residents 
of the country town, in order that their personal property 
may be assessed there rather than in the city. 

About the first of May the assessors call upon the inhabit- 
ants of their town to render a true statement as to their 
property. The most approved form is for the assessors to 
send by mail to each taxable inhabitant a printed list of 
questions, with blank spaces which he is to fill with written 
answers. The questions relate to every kind of property, and 
when the person addressed returns the list to the assessors he 
must take oath that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
his answers are true. He thus becomes liable to the penalties 
for perjury if he can be proved to have sworn falsely. A 
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reasonable time — usually six or eight weeks — is allowed for 
the list to be returned to the assessors. If any one fails to 
return his list by the specified time, the assessors must make 
their own estimate of the probable amount of his property. 
If their estimate is too high, he may petition the assessors to 
have the error corrected, but in many cases it may prove 
troublesome to effect this. 

Observe here, an important difference between -the imposi- 
tion of taxes upon real estate and upon personal property. 
Houses and lands cannot run away or be tucked out of sight. 
Their value, too, is something of which the assessors can very 
likely judge as well as the owner. Deception is therefore 
extremely difficult, and taxation for real estate is pretty fairly 
distributed among the different owners. With regard to per- 
sonal estate it is very different. It is comparatively easy to 
conceal one's ownership of some kinds of personal property, 
or to understate one's income. Hence the temptation to lessen 
the burden of the tax bill by making false statements is 
considerable, and doubtless a good deal of deception is prac- 
ticed. There are many people who are too honest to cheat 
individuals, but still consider it a venial sin to cheat the 
government. 

After the assessors have obtained all their returns they can 
calculate the total value of the taxable property in the town ; 
and knowing the amount of the tax to be raised, it is easy 
to calculate the rate at which the tax is to be assessed. In 
most parts of the United States a rate of one and a half 
per cent, or $15 tax on each $1000 worth of property, would 
be regarded as moderate; three per cent would be regarded 
as excessively high. At the lower of these rates a man worth 
$50,000 would pay $750 for his yearly taxes. The annual 
income of $50,000, invested on good security, is hardly more 
than $2500. Obviously $750 is a large sum to subtract 
from such an income. 

In point of fact, however, the tax is seldom quite as heavy 
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as this. It is not easy to tell exactly how much a man is 
worth, and accordingly assessors, not wishing to be too disa- 
greeable in the discharge of their duties, have naturally fallen 
into a way of giving the lower valuation the benefit of the 
doubt, until in many places a custom has grown up of regu- 
larly undervaluing property for purposes of taxation. Very 
much as liquid measures have gradually shrunk until it takes 
five quart bottles to hold a gallon, so there has been a shrink- 
age of valuations until it has become common to tax a man 
for only three-fourths or perhaps two-thirds of what his 
property is worth in the market. This makes the rate higher, 
to be sure, but the individual taxpayer nevertheless seems to 
feel relieved by it. Allowing for this undervaluation, we may 
say that a man worth $50,000 commonly pays not less than 
$500 for his yearly taxes, or about one-fifth of the annual 
income of the property. We thus begin to see what a heavy 
burden taxes are, and how essential to good government it is 
that citizens should know what their money goes for, and 
should be able to exert some effective control over the public 
expenditures. Where the rate of taxation in a town rises to 
a very high point, such as two and a half or three per cent, 
the prosperity of the town is apt to be seriously crippled. 
Traders and manufacturers move away to other towns, or 
those who would otherwise come to the town in question stay 
away, because they cannot afford to use up all their profits in 
paying taxes. If such a state of things is long kept up, the 
spirit of enterprise is weakened, the place shows signs of 
untidiness and want of thrift, and neighboring towns, once 
perhaps far behind it in growth, by and by shoot ahead of it 
and take away its business. 

Within its proper sphere, government by town-meeting 
is the form of government most effectively under watch and 
control. Everything is done in the full daylight of publicity. 
The specific objects for which public money is to be appro- 
priated are discussed in the presence of everybody, and any 
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one who disapproves of any of these objects, or of the way in 
which it is proposed to obtain it, has an opportunity to de- 
clare his opinions. Under this form of government people are 
not so liable to bewildering delusions as under other forms. 
I refer especially to the delusion that " the Government " is a 
sort of mysterious J)ower, possessed of a magic inexhaustible 
fund of wealth, and able to do all manner of things for the 
benefit of "the People." Some such notion as this, more 
often implied than expressed, is very common, and it is inex- 
pressibly dear to demagogues. It is the prolific root from 
which springs that luxuriant crop of humbug upon which 
political tricksters thrive as pigs fatten upon corn. In point 
of fact no such government, armed with a magic fund of its 
own, has ever existed upon the earth. No government has 
ever yet used any money for public purposes which it did not 
first take from its own people, — unless when it may have 
plundered it from some other people in victorious warfare. 

The inhabitant of a New England town is perpetually re- 
minded that " the Government " is " the People." Although 
he may think loosely about the government of his state or the 
still more remote government at Washington, he is kept pretty 
close to the facts where local affairs are concerned, and in 
this there is a political training of no small value. 

In the kind of discussion which it provokes, in the necessity 
of facing argument with argument and of keeping one's temper 
under control, the town-meeting is the best political training 
school in existence. Its educational value is far higher than 
that of the newspaper, which, in spite of its many merits as a 
dift'user of information, is very apt to do its best to bemuddle 
and sophisticate plain facts. The period when town-meetings 
were most important from the wide scope of their transactions 
was the period of earnest and sometimes stormy discussion 
that ushered in our Revolutionary war. Country towns were 
then of more importance relatively than now; one country 
town — Boston — was at the same time a great political center ; 
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and its meetings were presided over and addressed by men of 
commanding ability, among whom Samuel Adams, " the man 
of the town-meeting," was foremost. In those days great 
principles of government were discussed with a wealth of 
knowledge and stated with masterly skill in town-meeting. 

The town-meeting is to a very limited extent a legisla- 
tive body; it can make sundry regulations for the manage- 
ment of its local affairs. Such regulations are known by a 
very ancient name, " by-laws." By is an Old Norse word 
meaning " town," and it appeare in the names of such towns 
as Derby and Whitby in the part of England overrun by the 
Danes in the ninth and tenth centuries. By-laws are town 
laws. 

In the selectmen and various special officers the town has 
an executive department ; and here let us observe that, while 
these officials are kept strictly accountable to the people, they 
are intrusted with very considerable authority. Things are 
not so arranged that an officer can plead that he has failed in 
his duty from lack of power. There is ample power, joined 
with complete responsibility. This is especially to be noticed 
in the case of the selectmen. They must often be called upon 
to exercise a wide discretion in what they do, yet this excites 
no serious popular distrust or jealousy. The annual election 
affords an easy means of dropping an unsatisfactory officer. 
But in practice nothing has been more common than for the 
same persons to be reelected as selectmen or constables or town- 
clerks* for year after year, as long as they are able or willing 
to serve. The notion that there is anything peculiarly Amer- 
ican or democratic in what is known as " rotation in office " 
is therefore not sustained by the practice of the New England 
town, which is the most complete democracy in the world. 
It is the most perfect exhibition of what President Lincoln 
called " government of the people, by the people, and for th« 
people." 



PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER 

NAMES IN ENGLISH 

Compiled by Henry F. Burton, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Rochester 

Syllables 

A Latin or Greek word has as many syllables as it has vowels 
or diphthongs. 

Accent 

The Latin rules of accent apply both to Greek and Latin names, 
viz. : In dissyllabic names the first syllable is accented ; in poly- 
syllables the penult is accented if long in quantity, 1 otherwise the 
ante-penult. Cro'ton, Per'sae, Catul'lus, Dam'ocles, Venu'sia. 

Rules relating to accented syllables apply to the secondary as 
well as to the primary accent. The secondary accent falls on the 
second syllable preceding the primary accent, if that be the first 
syllable of the word or if it be long in quantity, otherwise on the 
third syllable preceding. Mith"rada'tes, Apol"lina'ris, Thes"- 
saloni'ca, Co"riola'nu8. 

Sounds op Vowels 

The long vowel sounds are those heard in "pate," "mete," 
"site," "note," "cute," "my"; the short sounds are those 
heard in "pat," " met," " sit," " not," " cut," " myth." , 

Italicized letters in the examples indicate the sounds that illus- 
trate the rule. 

In Final Syllables 

1. A final vowel has the long English sound, but final A is 
sounded as in "America." Cse're, Lo'cri, Ne'ro, Nor'ba. 

2. A vowel in a final syllable ending in a consonant has the 
short English sound, but final ES is sounded "ease" and before 

1 A syllable is long in quantity if its vowel is long, or if it contains 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (except a mute with / or r). 

838 
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final R all vowels are sounded as short U. Aene'as, Li'rfe, Si 'don, 
Mar'cus, Ce'res, Cae'sar, Ju'piter, Vic'tor. 

Before a Vowel 

3. A vowel before another vowel has the long English sound, 
but unaccented I or Y before another vowel, in any syllable but 
the first and last, has the short sound. Laoc'oon, Heracle'a, 
Dia'na, A'sia, Cu'rio, Tit'yos. 

Note. The consonant I (sounded as Y) is disregarded. Ca'ius, 
Pompe'ius, Ple'iades. 

Before one Consonant in Accented Syllables 

4. A vowel in an accented penult before a single consonant or a 
mute with L or R has the long English sound. Germa'ni, Pice'- 
num, Euro'pa, Lati'nus, Fortu'na, Cleopa'tra, Hy'dra. 

5. A vowel in any accented syllable except the penult before a 
single consonant or a mute with L or R has generally the short 
English sound. Dan'aus, Lep'idus, Ct'c'ero, Soc'rates, Lac"edae'- 
mon, Her"acleop'olis. 

a. An accented A, E, or O before a single consonant or mute 
with L or R, followed by E, I, or Y before another vowel has the 
long English sound. Mo'rius, Me'dia, Clo'dius, Trino'cria, La"- 
bie'nus, ^"riovis'tus, Athe"nien'ses, .d/'reop'agus. 

b. The vowel U in any syllable not final before a single conso- 
nant or a mute with L or R (except BL) has the long English 
sound. IT'tica, Mu'cius, In'subres, Lwcre'tius, Pwb'lius. 

Before one Consonant in Unaccented Syllables 

6. A vowel in an unaccented syllable not final before a single 
consonant or a mute with L or R has the long English sound, but 
somewhat indistinctly uttered. Cano'pus, Ith'aca, Hel'ena, Hora'- 
tius, -flC'olus, Swbu'ra, Cecro'pia, Patric'ius, Tydi'des. 

a. An unaccented I or Y in any syllable but the first and last 
has the short sound. Africa, Posido'nia, Tit'j/ros, Polydo'rus. 

Before two Consonants 

7. A vowel before X or any two consonants, except a mute with 
L or R, has the short English sound. Ox'us, Man'lius, Helve'tii, 
Philip'pus, Apollodo'rus. 
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a. Before R followed by a consonant A is sounded as in 
"father," O as in " or," E and I as short U. Par'cae, Cor'duba, 
Xer'xes, Vir'go. 

Sounds of Diphthongs 

8. M and CE are sounded as E. Cce'sar (Rule 4), ^Eac'ides 
(Rule 3), Dced'alus (Rule 5), Cra'sus (Rule 4), Beeo'tia (Rule 
3), Phonic'ia (Rule 6), Chcer'ilus (Rule 6), Menas'tius (Rule 
6a). 

9. AU is sounded as in "laud" ; EU as in "neuter." Nau- 
pac'tus, 2?ury8'theus. 

Sounds op Consonants 

10. C is sounded as S, and G as English J before E, I, Y, M, 
and CE. Cic'ero, Cy'rus, Vergrin'ia, Gy'ges, Cae'lius, GWus. 

11. CH has always the sound of K. Cftaryb'dis, MacAa'on, 
C&ersone'sus, Cfti'ron, Cftry'ses. 

12. C before I or Y, and S and T before I, if preceded by an 
accented syllable and followed by a vowel, have the sound of SH, 
but T keeps its own sound after S, T, and X. Cilic'ia, Sic'yon, 
Moe'ria, La'rium. Os'tia, Met'rius, Sex'fius. 

13. I between two vowels, the first of which is accented, is a 
consonant, having the sound of Y in "yet." Acha'ia, Porape'ius, 
Lato'ia. 

N.B. These rules apply also to Greek and Latin phrases in 
common use. Al'ma Ma'ter, bo'na ii'de, Phi Be'ta Kap'pa. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Not all teachers will find it possible in the time allotted to 
freshman rhetoric to use all the material in this book. Others 
will find some of the chapters not adapted to their plans. It is 
believed, however, that such instructors will find no difficulty in 
omitting those chapters or suggested assignments which they do 
not need. The plan of the book is to indicate exactly what the 
class may be asked to do for every week in the college year, in- 
stead of leaving that entirely to the teachers imagination. If 
the form in which this program is expressed appears somewhat 
rigid and inelastic, the appearance is deceptive. For example, 
Chapter XII, on Argumentation, may be entirely omitted with- 
out impairing the unity of the course, if the subject is to be 
postponed till a later year. Chapters IX, XI, and XIV may 
be passed over ; indeed, if the subject of argumentation is to 
be thoroughly studied, these chapters will probably need to be 
omitted for lack of time. The chapter on words (XIII) may be 
shortened by leaving out the part devoted to etymology. Oral 
work throughout the book may be increased or decreased as time 
permits. The intention is that a part of the oral composition 
should be done in the hours commonly devoted to public speak- 
ing, the instructors in rhetoric and in public speaking cooperat- 
ing in the conduct of the work. 

The Freshman's Preparation 

Freshman rhetoric is a study of the English language as 

the instrument of all higher education. Its purpose is the 

training of the freshman to speak and to write correctly and 

clearly about the things which he already knows ; to use books 

as a means of enlarging his knowledge ; and to increase his 
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power of expression in speech and writing so as to keep pace 
with his rapidly growing stock of acquired ideas. 

Of these three purposes, (1) clear and correct expression of 
familiar ideas, (2) interpretation of the language of others, 
(3) widening command of words to meet the widening demands 
of ideas, the first properly belongs to secondary education. The 
high school should train boys and girls to write and to speak 
correct English which clearly conveys what they know, or think 
they know. It does this for its best pupils, and for them only. 
Owing to a variety of causes against which the best high school 
teachers are earnestly striving, high school graduates as a class 
have not a respectable knowledge of English syntax, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and pronunciation. Under present conditions it 
becomes the business of the college to devote some weeks or 
months to a review of these elementary matters. Because of 
the variety of deficiencies which are found to exist among enter- 
ing freshmen, this review must touch upon many apparently 
unrelated points. Each pupil has his own peculiar errors, 
which can be discovered only by observation ; while nearly all 
pupils will be found to have certain habits of speech which can 
be safely assumed to need the attention of the entire class. 

Since the first steps in freshman rhetoric are so intimately 
related to the preparation of the individual student, it is neces- 
sary that the instructor should learn as much as possible about 
that preparation. Just as a physical examination is the pre- 
liminary to corrective gymnastic work, so an examination of 
the freshman's previous academic history, his general experience, 
his mental quality, is highly desirable here. It is only fair to 
him that his teacher should know who and what he is, what 
have been his special advantages or disadvantages, what are his 
interests, and (perhaps) his aversions. Neither in mathematics, 
nor in chemistry, nor in the study of a foreign language, does it 
make the slightest difference — provided entrance requirements 
have been met — whether the freshman comes from the farm 
or the city ; whether his father is a merchant or a physician ; 
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whether he has grown up among books or among comic supple- 
ments. In rhetoric it does make a difference. A freshman has 
only himself to blame if he lets the months go by silently re- 
senting the misplaced criticisms of an instructor who does not 
know why he is what he is. 

At the beginning of the term, therefore, every freshman may 
be called on for an autobiography. This is to be regarded by 
the instructor as confidential. While it will be read for form 
as well as for content, its chief purpose is to convey information. 
The autobiography should contain no introductory apology for 
its existence, no attempt at a humorous description of infancy, 
no padding of any kind. It should be written in four para- 
graphs, in the form of a connected narrative. Each student 
should express himself in his own way, but the following ques- 
tions will serve as a guide to show what sort of facts should be 
included. 

I. Early life : 

1. When and where were you born ? 

2. What is, or was, your father's occupation ? 

3. What primary and grammar schools did you attend ? 

4. Were there any severe illnesses, family changes, or other 

important events which determined your early life ? 

II. High school training : 

6. In what high school, or schools, did you prepare for 
college ? 

6. Which subjects did you find easiest, which hardest ? 

7. To what extent did you enter into such high school ac- 

tivities as athletics, journalism, debating, dramatics ? 

8. Were there any interruptions or unusual changes in 

your high school course? (Any such handicap as 
partial deafness or a stammering habit should be men- 
tioned in this paragraph. ) 

III. Personal experience outside the school : 

9. How have you spent your recent summers ? 

10. What wage-earning work have you done ? 

11. Have you ever traveled more than a hundred miles from 

home ? If so, where ? 
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12. Have you any hobby or specialty (aside from athletics), 

such as collecting, bird study, boat building, electrical 
experiments, etc. ? 

13. Aside from school requirements, do you often read vol- 

untarily any books except fiction ? 
IV. Purpose in entering college : 

14. What occupation do you expect to choose, or to what do 

you at present incline ? 

15. What course shall you pursue in college ? Why have 

you chosen it ? 

This autobiographical sketch is the first written exercise to 
be prepared outside the class. Like all such exercises it is sub- 
ject to the following rules : 

Rules for Themes 

1. Themes must be written in black ink on one side only of 
paper of the prescribed size. A margin of at least one inch must 
be left at the top and at each side of the page. 

2. Pages must be numbered and arranged in proper order. The 
theme must be folded once vertically. On the outside of the last 
page, at the top, should be written the number of the course, the 
number or letter of the section, the name, and the date when due ; 
e.g. 

RHETORIC 1 B 

JAMES A. K1RKLAND 
September 25 

8. Themes are due at the beginning of the class hour. If 
handed in at a later time, suitable penalties will be imposed ; and 
after the expiration of one week from the prescribed date, no credit 

will be allowed. Late themes should be dated, " Due 

Handed in " 

4. Absence from class does not excuse tardiness or failure to 
hand in a theme. The theme should be mailed, or otherwise sent in 
time to reach the instructor when due. In case of sickness special 
arrangements will be made when the student returns to college. 

5. Themes returned to the writer with criticisms should be re- 
vised (corrected on the original copy by cancellation and interlinea- 
tion), or rewritten, according to request, and handed back to the 
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instructor within one week. Rewritten themes should be accom- 
panied by the original copy for comparison. All themes, even 
those needing no correction, are to be returned for file. Failure to 
return themes may lead to a loss of credit for them. 

Before writing the first draft of the autobiography the stu- 
dent should read Rules 165-187 and 267-285 in Woolley's 
Handbook of Composition. These sections give directions for 
legibility, abbreviation, representation of numbers, capitals, and 
italics, which will be needed in the first theme and in all others. 
The student is urged to remember that all such matters are 
really governed, not by arbitrary dictum, but by the conven- 
ience of the reader and the conservative usage of the best 
writers and publishers. In such a matter as the representation 
of dates he should not be misled by transient fads. The 
only places where the date of a year should ever be spelled out 
in words are in legal documents and formal social invitations or 
programs. In all other places, including all letters written in 
the second person, whether business or social, dates should be 
written thus: October 3, 1913. (See Woolley, Rules 270, 
311, 312.) 

Chapter I 

In addition to the written autobiography above assigned for 
a later meeting of the class, the instructor may well at the first 
or second meeting conduct an informal inquiry of a somewhat 
different character. It will be to his advantage, and to the 
pupil's as well, to test the general information, the reading, the 
vocabulary, the perceptive powers of the class by such questions 
as are found in the following lists. One or more of these groups 
of questions may be answered in writing during the class hour. 
As it is obvious that the answers must be given without prep- 
aration, other similar questions may if necessary be sub- 
stituted by the instructor. It would probably not be desirable 
to give more than one or two of these sets of questions during 
a single hour. 
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I. General Information Test 

1. Who is vice president of the United States, and of what state 
is he a resident ? 

2. How many states are there in the union ? Which were the 
last admitted ? 

3. Where is Bulgaria? 

4. Who was Tolstoy ? 

5. What is the name of your representative in the state senate 
and assembly ? In the House of Representatives and Senate at 
Washington ? 

6. Name five species of evergreen trees, and describe them so as 
to distinguish them from one another. 

7. What is reinforced concrete ? (Define both terms.) 

8. What party is now in power in Great Britain, and who is its 
leader ? 

9. Name and locate the five most important cities in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

10. What is meant by the commission form of city government ? 

II. General Reading Test 

1. What daily paper do you read ? 

2. Do you read regularly any weekly or. monthly periodicals ? 
If so, what are they ? 

3. Who is your favorite novelist ? Which of his novels have 
you read ? 

4. Who wrote Loma Doonet Pilgrim' 8 Progress f The Essays 
of Mia 2 The Marble Faun? Bomolaf 

6. Who was Joshua ? Jonathan ? Nehemiah ? Saul ? What 
is meant by the following phrases : (a) Gideon's band ; (b) the 
golden calf ; (c) the cave of Adullam ; (d) the handwriting on 
the wall ; (e) Ananias and Sapphira ; (/) the battle of Arma- 
geddon ? Where would you look — in what book and about what 
chapter — for the ten commandments? The sermon on the 
mount ? 

III. Vocabulary Test 

1. Write in class all the synonyms and antonyms (words of 
opposite meaning) you can think of in five minutes for the word 
assigned by the instructor. For example, some of the synonyms 
and antonyms of the word " pleasure " are as follows : — 
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amusement 

delight 

recreation 

relaxation 

gayety 

diversion 

entertainment 

fun 



comfort 

refreshment 

enjoyment 

gladness 

elation 

displeasure 

pain 

torture 



discomfort 

irritation 

ennui 

annoyance 

trouble 

gloom 

sorrow 

anxiety 



2. Name all the colors, tints, shades, and hues that you can 
distinguish by name. (These may be written from memory, or a 
color chart may be displayed for this question.) 

3. Define the following objects in terms that would be under- 
stood by a person who had never seen them : (a) a screw ; (6) a 
monkey wrench ; (c) an egg beater ; (d) a canal lock ; (e) a trap 
under a basin or sink; (/) a funnel; (g) a safety razor. The 
description should be so definite that the object could be roughly 
drawn by a reader who has no previous knowledge of it. 

4. What do the following prefixes and suffixes mean : inter-, 
pre-, ex-, mono-, poly-, -ology, -graphy f What is the meaning of 
the following roots : die-, voc-, ced-, sci-, bio-, geo- f 

5. Of what words in the following list do you know the mean- 
ing? 



aberration 


iconoclast 


elision 


acumen 


imprecation 


enervate 


albumen 


infusion 


ethereal 


amphibious 


insomnia 


excerpt 


antipodes 


interregnum 


exotic 


effeminate 


accelerate 


immanent 


emaciation 


affinity 


improvise 


epicure 


alluvial 


insinuate 


ethnology 


annuity 


interpolate 


excise 


archaeology 


irrefutable 



The instructor may make similar lists, and may test the replies 
by asking for oral definition of some of the words indicated by the 
student as familiar. 

By such means as the written autobiography and one or 
more of the informal classroom tests above suggested, the 
freshman is led to take a sort of inventory of his mental pos- 
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sessions. He is an exceptional man if the deficiencies so dis- 
covered do not temper with a becoming modesty the confidence 
characteristic of a newly graduated high school student. There 
is, as he now perceives, a queer difference between June and 
September; from the hill crest he has been suddenly precipi- 
tated into a new hollow, from which the ascent is both longer 
and steeper than the old. It does a young man no harm to 
realize at eighteen that he has learned but little, and that not 
thoroughly. 

On the other hand, he needs to be assured that his college 
teachers are eager to help him meet the particular problems 
that are presented by his new work ; that they desire to be- 
come really acquainted with him in order to get him started on 
the right path to learning. They are as quick to discover his 
power as his weaknesses, and more willing to help him develop 
his abilities than to penalize his faults. If their first question 
is, Who are you? and their second, Where are you weak? 
their third and most important is, What can you do — what is 
your best ? 

Correction of individual faults. — In the oral expositions 
and the written work of the first two or three weeks there will 
be discovered various grammatical faults such as those treated in 
Woolley, Rules 24-71. Any individual student may habitually 
violate only five or ten of these rules, but a survey of them all will 
be desirable at this point. On the other hand, the faults dealt with 
in Rules 98, 99, 111, 132, 133, are almost universal. These 
should be specifically assigned for recitation. The " so habit " 
(Rule 99) and the violation of the principle of parallelism 
(Rule 111) are so common as scarcely to be recognized as faults 
by undergraduates. For that very reason they should be cor- 
rected whenever they occur. 

Errors in pronunciation and punctuation are to be dealt with 
as they arise. The attention of students should be directed to 
the rules for punctuation (220-258), and the list of words ofteu 
mispronounced in Appendix C, for knowledge of which they 
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should be held responsible. Spelling, on the other hand, is a 
matter to which some attention must inevitably be devoted by 
the entire class. As misspelled words are found marked in 
themes, they should be looked up in a dictionary (not guessed at), 
correctly written in the theme, and entered in a memorandum 
kept by the student for the purpose. By this means individual 
errors should be gradually eliminated. There is a relatively 
small number of words, however, which are misspelled by large 
numbers of college students. Such words should be specifically 
assigned to the class for preparation, followed by a dictation test. 
Woolley's rules for spelling (149-161) should be mastered for 
this purpose. His list of words commonly misspelled (162-1 64) 
should be supplemented by the following words, which may be 
written in the margins : 



Accidentally 


Contemporary 


Gauge 


Technical- 


Amend 


Definition 


Great Britain 


Temporary 


Attack 


Deity 


Quantity 


Thackeray 


Biblical 


Extravagant 


Rhetoric 


Tragedy 



After two expositions, written by all members of the class, 
and delivered orally before or after writing by as many as pos- 
sible, the time may have come to pass on. If, on the other 
hand, elementary faults of syntax, punctuation, and similar 
matters need further attention in the class, a third exposition 
of the same sort may be called for. In connection with this 
there may be assignment and recitation of Rules 76-93, 117- 
122 in Woolley, and the corresponding exercises in Appendix A. 
If the majority of the class is ready to undertake the next task, 
deficient students may be required to do special work in Woolley's 
Exercises in English. Those whose spelling is too bad to be 
brought up to grade by the review prescribed for the class 
must be put through a special drill in such a book as Dailey's 
Rational Speller, or Sandwick and Bacon's High School Word 
Book. For a thorough review of grammar, good books are 
The Essentials of the English Sentence, by MacEwan, and 
Advanced English Grammar, by Kittredge and Farley. 
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Chapter II 

Civic topics for oral exposition. — Instead of miscella- 
neous topics for the oral exposition based on a printed source, 
or in addition thereto, a series may be presented covering the 
more practical phases of local and state government. The 
college provides in elective courses for advanced students a 
technical study of political science, but in few institutions is 
there any provision for imparting to all students the facts 
which any citizen should know about the city, county, and 
state in which he lives. 1 Information acquired on a special 
assignment for oral report should if possible have intrinsic 
value for the student and for the class — a very different thing 
from the passive " interest " which attaches to easy things. A 
list of topics in this field may be suggested as follows ; local 
conditions will demand substitutions and alterations : 

Topics on City and State Government 

1. Distribution of Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Powers 
in the City Government (a general statement). 

2. Powers and Duties of the Mayor. 

3. Executive Departments or Bureaus of the City (division of 
duties). 

4. The Work of the Police Department. 

5. The Work of the Fire Department. 

6. Building Laws of Importance to Citizens. 

7. The Management of the Parks. 

8. The Water Supply of the City. 

9. The Sewerage System. 

10. Street Paving and Repairs. 

11. The Laws Governing Sidewalks. 

12. The Laws Relating to Vehicles. 

13. Street Lighting. 

14. Powers of the Health Bureau. i 

15. Administration of the Public Schools. 

16. What the City Debt Means. 

1 A required senior course of this sort has been given at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for several years. 
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17. What w« Pay Taxes For. 

18. The Basis of Assessment of Real and Personal Property. 

19. The City Council. 

20. Division of Powers between City and County (a general 
statement). 

21. City, County, and State Courts. 

22. The Difference between Jails, Reform Schools, Peniten- 
tiaries, and State Prisons. 

23. Charitable Work of City and County. 

24. Principal Executive Departments of the State. 

25. State Supervision of Education. 

26. State Control of Highways. 

27. State Control of Labor Conditions. 

28. State Control of Forests. 

29. Methods of Nomination and Election of City, County, and 
State Officials. 

30. Federal Officials within the City or State: Post Office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue ; Federal District and Circuit Courts. 

Necessary preparation for civic talks. — In order to 
carry out successfully such a series of civic talks the necessary 
books must be collected and reserved by the instructor or the 
reference librarian. These will include the city charter and 
ordinances, the state constitution and certain chapters of state 
laws, reports of city and state officers and bureaus, and any 
special handbooks that may be available. A bibliographical 
list giving references by volume and page for each topic will be 
necessary, inasmuch as the class has not yet learned how to 
use reference books with proper economy of time. Subjects 
should be assigned to individuals, not left for random choice, in 
order to insure a presentation of the most important topics, if 
not the entire series, in class. The instructor will need to 
know enough about the subject matter involved to detect 
omissions and errors of fact as well as defects of form. 

If it be objected that this imposes upon teacher and class 
alike a considerable burden in the investigation of a subject ap- 
parently foreign to rhetoric, the reply is threefold : (1) that it 
has been the curse of rhetoric to be diverted from useful subject 
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matter to a mere study of forms ; (2) that the art of rhetoric, 
historically considered, is the art of the orator in dealing with 
public affairs; (3) that a little closer approach of college 
teachers as well as college students to the duties of citizenship 
will do no harm. 

Chapter VI 

As a practical exercise in the principles of study and recita- 
tion explained in this chapter and the preceding one, the class 
may be asked to study a chapter on some subject of intrinsic 
value and prepare it for recitation. Excellent for this purpose 
are the two essays by Dr. Charles W. Eliot entitled Education 
for Efficiency, and The New Definition of the Cultivated 
Man (Riverside Educational Monographs). Other valuable 
educational essays by eminent teachers on topics well adapted 
for freshmen are to be found in The Freshman and His College, 
by Professor Francis Cummins Lockwood (D. C. Heath 
and Company). 

Chapter VII 

The directions for the use of a reference library are not in- 
tended merely to enable the student to collect material for his 
freshman essays. They are somewhat more detailed than would 
be necessary for such a purpose. It is rather the aim of this 
chapter to guide the student in acquiring a general familiarity 
with the tools of a large library, which will serve him during his 
college course. Teachers who do not regard library instruction 
as pertinent to the teaching of composition will of course omit 
the chapter, or at least the portions which deal with classifica- 
tion, periodical indexes, and other technical matters. There 
may be a few fortunate teachers whose freshman classes already 
know enough about a library to use it intelligently. Even in 
such cases, some hints in regard to the arrangement of the li- 
brary "of the particular institution will be necessary. Too much 
is usually taken for granted in this matter, and students hesi- 
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tate to display the extent of their ignorance by asking elemen- 
tary questions. For that reason the chapter has been made ex- 
plicit, to the pointy as some may think, of diffuseness. Points 
which are obvious to the class can easily be passed over. The 
exercises are not intended to be given entire; selections from 
them may be assigned at intervals during the study of the 
subject. 

Chaptek VIII 

During the period of two to three weeks in which the class is 
reading for the long essay and working on the outline, the class 
hours may well be used in studying specimens of exposition. 
The chapters by James and Fiske, reprinted in the appendix, 
may be analyzed and outlined. Students' essays of previous 
years may be read to the class, with commendation of their good 
points and criticism of their defects. The very fact that helpful 
suggestions of this sort must be based on specific examples 
brought before the class makes it difficult to deal adequately in 
a textbook with the organization of the material into the devel- 
oped essay. 

Some teachers may wish to follow the long exposition based 
on reading by practice in the writing of short essays in the 
familiar style — on such topics as those of Addison, Lamb, and 
Stevenson, or, to use a modern instance, of Mr. S. M. Crothers. 
This sort of exposition is a welcome relief to students with a 
natural knack for writing, but the ordinary class will contain 
many who find it difficult or impossible. The author's opinion 
is that such writing belongs in elective courses, or in an honor 
section of a required course. 



A SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS REQUIRED FOR COL- 
LATERAL READING IN CONNECTION WITH FRESH- 
MAN RHETORIC 

1. Briggs: College Life (Riverside Literature Series, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 35 cents). 

2. Lincoln : Speeches and Letters (Everyman's Library, 36 cents). 

3. Palmer: Self-Cultivation in English (Riverside Educational 

Monographs, Houghton Mifflin Company, 35 cents). 

4. Eliot : Education for Efficiency and the New Definition of the 

Cultivated Man (Riverside Educational Monographs, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 35 cents). 

6. Lockwood: The Freshman and His College (D. C. Heath and 

Company, 80 cents. 
6. The Bible : (1) The Book of Ruth. 

(2) The Reign of Saul : 1 Samuel, chapters 8-31 ; 

2 Samuel, chapter 1. 

(3) The Reign of David : 2 Samuel, chapters 2-22. 

(4) The Life of Elijah : 1 Kings, chapters 17, 18, 

19, 21 ; 2 Kings, chapters 1,2. 
(6) The Teachings of Jesus (from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the arrival at Jerusalem, Luke 
6:20-19:28). 

A SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS USEFUL IN COLLEGE 

COMPOSITION COURSES 

1. The Concise Oxford Dictionary (unnecessary if the student has 

the New International or the new Standard Dictionary, una- 
bridged, for use in his own room). 

2. Sandwick and Bacon : The High School Word Book (quite as 

valuable for college freshmen as for high school students ; ex- 
cellent for correcting deficiencies in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, and for enlarging one's vocabulary). 

3. Kittredge and Farley : Advanced English (Grammar (a 

textbook of grammar for advanced students, useful for refer- 
ence in matters of doubtful usage). 

4. Fernald : English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions. 
6. Bartlett : Familiar Quotations. 
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